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Art. I.—1. Darlegung des Verfahrens der Preussischen Regie- 
rung gegen den Erzbischof von Koln. Berlin, Hayn. 1838, 


2, Beilagen zu der Darlegung, &c. Berlin. Hayn. 1838, 


3. LEsposizione di Fatto, documentata su quanto ha preceduto e se- 
guito la deportazione di Monsignor Droste Arcivescovo di 
Colonia. Roma. 1838. 


We have not been inattentive observers of the politico-religious 
contest now prevailing in Prussia, between the civil government 
and some of its Roman Catholic subjects. ‘This contest, which 
is now more than a year old, takes its visible origin so far as its 
present form is concerned from what is commonly called the Affair 
of Cologne; wherein the Prussian government was, or thought 
itself, compelled at /ast to have recourse to rigorous measures 
against the chief prelate of the Roman Catholic church in its 
Rhenish provinces. 

Remembering the eulogies which, at the period of discussing 
the claims of our own Roman Catholics to seats in the British 
legislature, were profusely bestowed by the advocates of that 
measure on what was then called the just, wise, and merciful 
administration of the Prussian government in regard to her own; 
while its system of unrestricted and unsuspicious toleration, lead- 
ing, it was asserted, to no jostlings either with the state or the 
rights of the Protestant community, was loudly cited as a living 
commentary on the policy of a similar system among ourselves ; 
we felt, we confess, no slender curiosity to examine into the facts 
of a case where the civil powers and the Roman Catholic hierarchy 
backed by the See of Rome, had come into such fierce collision. 

These facts have been for the most part embodied on the Prus- 
sian side in the official Darlegung (Statement), and its accompanying 
volume of documents; and on the Papal in the Esposizione, which 
purports to be an answer to the former. Both these productions we 
have now before us; and in addition to them an almost countless 
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swarm of pamphlets (a list of which would fill some pages of our 
journal) containing the pleadings of the volunteer advocates on 
either side. From these last we have reaped but a scanty harvest 
of facts; and as facts were the primary object of our search, we 
have risen from their perusal on the whole with sensations of 
weariness, and with increased admiration for the patience of the 
German character.* 

So far then as facts are concerned we shall have recourse for 
the most part to the two official publications above-mentioned, 
calling now and then to our aid the small number of outlying cir- 
cumstances which we have gleaned from the pamphlets, or those 
for the truth of which we can vouch, derived from other and more 
authentic sources. 

Many of our readers are doubtless already aware of the nature 
of some of the charges brought by the Prussian government 
against the Baron Clemens-August Droste Von Vischering. 
Those which have attained the greatest notoriety and excited the 
greatest interest both in Prussia and elsewhere, were grounded 
on his conduct in reference to a certain discipline touching mar- 
riages between Protestants and Roman Catholics, It is alleged 
that in this matter he violated, under circumstances of peculiar 
aggravation, not only the laws of the monarchy, but also the 
solemn promise made previously to his appointment to his See, 
(and on the faith of which promise alone this appointment was 
sanctioned by the king) in order to adopt a totally different line of 
conduct. 

Other charges, impeaching in no less degree the Archbishop's 
allegiance to the laws, but which have been thrown into the shade 
by the greater interests involved in the subject-matter of the former, 
are grounded on his conduct in reference to the University of Bonn: 
a conduct which led indisputably to the interruption of the lectures 
in that university, and subsequently to the entire breaking-up of a 
religious foundation therein (the Convictorium), and to frequent 
tumults and disorders, 

Connected with this head is the conduct charged on the Arch- 
bishop in reference to the theological (Roman Catholic) seminary 
of his diocese; which he is alleged to have illegally and arbitrarily 
suspended, transferring its classes to his own palace. 

‘The mode and manner of the Archbishop’s resistance to the laws 


* We ought to make an exception from this sweeping condemnation in favour of the 
the truly valuable pamphlet ‘ Die Katholische Kirche in der Preussischen Rhein- 
provinz, &c. Frankfurt am Rhein Brénner.” Its mass of interesting facts, showing the 
surpassing liberality of the Prussian monarch and his government to the Rheno-Roman 
Catholic Church, is an awful commentary on the ingratitude which has been shown 
both him and them. But there are few touching our present subject which we had not 
collected elsewhere, 
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in all these matters will form the subject of our present discussion : 
but we have thought it advisable to place before our readers a 
rough sketch of the main charges against him, before proceeding 
to a detailed examination of them. 

And first as to his conduct in reference to the marriage between 
a Protestant and Roman Catholic party. In order rightly to 
appreciate questions involved in this matter, it is of primary im- 
portance to ascertain the relation which the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic confessions bear to the state and to one another, within 
the kingdom of Prussia. That relation, as now existing, owes 
its origin in the first instance to a fundamental law of the old 
German empire,—the fruits of the peace of Westphalia,—by 
which the co-existence of the two confessions within the empire 
was recognized, established, and guaranteed. Unlike therefore 
the ancient systems both of France and England,—the former of 
which eliminated Protestantism and the latter Romanism from 
their respective political elements,—the German empire adopted 
and appropriated both into its own; and the peace of 1815 set 
its seal to this polity, by confirming the equality of civil rights in 
the members of either confession. 

Long prior however to the last peace the effects of the old 
fundamental law of the empire had been felt, in a greater or less 
degree, throughout all the states composing it. In process of 
time the population of each individual state became more or less 
a mixed one, with (in most cases) the practical equality of the two 
confessions, 

Hence, to mitigate the pretensions of the rival communions 
whenever intemperately or unduly asserted, formed no inconsider- 
able portion of the duties of the state, whether under a Protestant 
or Roman Catholic sway. 

Other pretensions found their principal point of support in 
the question of marriages between members of the opposite com- 
munions. The clergy of both strove everywhere at first to restrain 
or impose conditions on such marriages; and failing in their 
efforts to prevent them altogether, the condition sought to be 
bound up with the marriage rite was, a pledge that all the issue 
of such marriage should be educated in the religion of the clergy- 
man who performed it. 

The Protestant clergy however, in compliance generally with 
the civil laws of most of the states, very early abandoned the at- 
tempt to impose pledges of this nature ; and, though renouncing 
none of their objections to the principle of such unions, confined 
their opposition to energetic remonstrance, and to exercise of the 
legitimate powers of persuasion and moral restraint. Their ex- 
ample was followed in a great measure by many of the Roman 
R2 
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Catholic clergy; and a practice far beyond the narrow provisions 
of the Bull of Benedict XIV. for Holland—by which a qualified 
sanction only of mixed marriages in the absence of the educa- 
tional pledge was permitted—prevailed in the greater portion of 
Germany. By the Benedictine provisions, in cases where the 
pledge (that the children should be educated exclusively in the 
Roman Catholic religion) was either refused or withheld, the 
priest was empowered to lend it only his “ assistentia passiva”— 
2.e. the banns were published and the dimissoriales granted to the 
Roman Catholic party ; but the nuptial benediction was not given. 
Such marriage was, however, valid and unimpeachable in the ec- 
clesiastical courts, as well as in the civil. 

Many of the prelates of Germany had of their own accord ap- 
propriated to their sees the practice under these Benedictine pro- 
visions—but the greater number had gone, as we have said, far 
beyond them, and had authorized the full solemnization of a 
mixed marriage without the imposition of any condition whatever 
in regard to the future religion of the children. ‘Those however 
who still sought to impose such conditions, cautiously abstained 
from doing so wherever the civil laws forbade the exaction of any 
similar pledge. With respect to Prussia, our immediate subject, 
(consisting of provinces for the most part belonging once to the 
German empire, and brought under her sway at different epochs,) 
both the liberal and the stricter practice under the Benedictine 
rescript existed in the year 1825 in different parts of that mo- 
narchy. In her old provinces on the Rhine—those of Juliers, 
Cleves, Berg, &c., originating partly in specific compacts between 
the two confessions within them, and partly in the decision of 
the priesthood itself, the liberal or unconditional system had been 
in force ever since the year 1672. So also in the eastern pro- 
vinces generally ; and in Silesia since the time of Frederick IT. 
with the further advantage of being tolerated, if not actually 
sanctioned, by a bull of Pope Pius VI. 

In all these provinces therefore, comprising three-fourths of the 
whole Roman Catholic population of Prussia, the universal prac- 
tice, however originated, was, that a mixed marriage should be 
celebrated without question, or any condition in reference to edu- 
cation. 

Not so however in the territories constituting the ancient bishop- 
rics of Cologne, T'reves, Paderborn, and Miinster—the two former 
of which were united to Prussia in 1815, and the two latter in 
1803. 

In these western provinces the general practice was, caing upon 
both parties to sign a written undertaking to educate their children 
exclusively in the Roman Catholic religion. If this were given 

the marriage was fully solemnized :—if not, the banns only were 
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published by the priest and the dimissoriales granted to the Roman 
Catholic party; but the nuptial benediction was withheld. — 

Yet, even in these provinces, this practice, though sufficiently 
prevalent to be entitled to the appellation of the general one, was, 
notwithstanding, far from universal. It had in fact been much 
mitigated by the effects of the French revolution, and the French 
dominion subsequent to 1797, which made the population still 
more a mixed one. Moreover, in the year 1802, Baron Von Fiirs- 
tenberg, Vicar Capitular of Miinster, a man of marked piety and 
adored by the Roman Catholics of that district, had assimilated, 
of his own accord, the practice of the diocese of Miinster (still 
eminently Roman Catholic) to that existing in the eastern and 
old Rhenish provinces; and had never insisted upon any edu- 
cational condition. 

These four ancient bishoprics, namely, of Cologne, Treves, 
Miinster, and Paderborn, were made the centres in 1821 of the 
present four western dioceses, bearing the same names, but into 
which other districts were at that time incorporated. Now these 
new districts had for the most part the liberal discipline estab- 
lished in them, nor was it renounced after their incorporation into 
their respective dioceses. ‘The bishops, too, accepted this state 
of things without attempting or manifesting the slightest inclina- 
tion to change it—applying both systems, the strict and the li- 
beral, where each had before existed. 

Nor in fact did those prelates appear to consider the liberal 
system as in any way incompatible with the discipline of their 
church until 1825, under circumstances which we shall presently 
relate. 

Such however being the motley aspect of the Romish discipline, 
what was the state of the civil laws bearing upon the questions 
involved in it? 

In the Prussian Code (Allgemeines Landrecht, §§ 76, 77, 78) 
it was at first enacted, that where the parents belonged to different 
confessions, the sons should be educated in the father’s and the 
daughters in the mother’s religion in the absence of any agreement 
to the contrary between the parents: but it prohibited any ante- 
nuptial compact between them in the matter: and all attempts 
from any quarter to interfere with this liberty were strictly pro- 
hibited. 

The object of the foregoing enactments is obvious. ‘They se- 
cured, as far as laws can secure, the uncontrolled exercise of the 
parental authority in its most important functions ; and interfered 
only by positive dispositions where differences of creed might 
lead to domestic contests, which they sought to prevent, or to 
allay by such equable compromise. 
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Yet however desirable the end proposed, it was soon found 
that the means employed were not the best adapted to attain it. 
The difference of creed, in the male and female members of a 
family, led frequently, as may be supposed, to very lamentable 
consequences. Indeed the natural tendency of such a system 1s 
obviously to produce either indifference or a fierce zealotry, both 
destructive of the best influences of religion, and the latter sub- 
versive likewise of domestic peace. 

A modification of the law was therefore called for by the mani- 
fest evils under the old system. Accordingly in the year 1803 it 
was enacted, that, in all cases of mixed marriage, all the children 
should be educated in the religion of the father, in the absence of 
any agreement to the contrary after marriage between the parents ; 
but any ante-nuptial compact was still, as before, declared illegal, 
and strictly forbidden. ‘This was indisputably a great improve- 
ment in the law, recognizing as it did, in analogy to the systems 
of every civilized state, the husband as the head and lord of his 
own house. It asserted his right to the ordering of his family in 
this most important part both of his duties and his privileges ; 
preserved it to him unshackled by any power from without, and 
subject only to the soft and genial influences from within, The 
evils to the mother in a mixed marriage are not indeed removed by 
the dispositions, thus modified, of the code; nor could they be 
so without sacrificing the husband to her. These evils are of the 
very essence of such a union—and (whatever Miss Martineau may 
say) attach to her peculiarly, as being in subjection to her hus- 
band, by a primal and unalterable law of her nature. But still a 
great and invaluable benefit is secured to the gentler sex by the 
very sternness and inflexibility of the law; for in those zealously 
attached to their church—whether Protestant or Roman Catholic 
—the first germs of love are checked by this foreknowledge of 
the inevitable results from an union with a man of the opposite 
persuasion. 

The whole system of ante-nuptial pledges is so contrary to any 
decent freedom of private judgment hereafter, that none but the 
clergy of the Church of Rome would long persist in seeking them. 
The duresse too of the passion, under the influence of which they 
are mostly given, shows the foul immorality of accepting them 
under such circumstances. It is simony of the worst description; 
selling the rites of the Church for an impious pledge; for im- 
pious it undoubtedly is in the generality of cases. But ever, alas! 
_ has it been the maxim of the Church of Rome that the end jus- 
tifies the means; and a remorseless system of proselytizing will 
not be stayed by considerations such as these. It was impossible 
however for the government of Prussia, distinguished above all 
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others in Europe, for the regard it has ever shown to public and 
private morality, to be indifferent spectators of these immoral ef- 
forts of the Roman Catholic Church, designed expressly in some 
provinces to rear converts, and this by means which had been long 
renounced by the clergy of the Protestant faith. 

The dispositions of the Allgemeines Landrecht last cited had 
not as yet been applied to the four western dioceses; the sole 
scenes of these proselytizing measures. 

The King of Prussia was in Rome in 1822, a year subsequent 
to their re-establishment by virtue of the Bull “ De Salute Ani- 
marum.” The varying practices of the Roman Catholic Church 
in different parts of his kingdom, the abuses perpetrated under 
the strict system, and its incompatibility with the state of a mixed 
population, formed the subject of many confidential communica- 
tions between the king and the reigning pontiff, Pius VIL. The 
latter then promised to apply a remedy in the spirit of the king’s 
demands; but the death of this pope, which happened a few 
months afterwards, and the persuasion entertained by his majesty 
that the abuses would soon disappear of themselves, were the 
chief reasons why no steps were then taken to secure a declara- 
tion on the subject from the See of Rome. 

Nothing had in fact been done in the year 1825; when, in 
compliance with reiterated demands on the part of both Protes- 
tant and Roman Catholic parties dwelling within the four western 
dioceses, the provisions of the Allgemeines Landrecht, as modified 
in 1803, were applied to themselves. 

The very fact that the protection of the civil law was thus in- 
voked by a portion of their mixed population, clearly bespoke an 
intolerant spirit on the part of some of the priesthood. Among 
the many instances of intolerance, against which its interference 
was solicited and its protection sought, was the case of a woman 
in Westphalia. She had, it appeared, been refused admission to 
the sacraments of her church on the sole ground of her living with 
her Protestant husband. Their marriage had moreover been 
fully solemnized according to the rites of her own church, and 
was valid and unimpeachable in any court, ecclesiastical or civil, 
and indissoluble by any court recognized by that church. 

‘The excitement and reclamation consequent on this abuse of 
the spiritual power were such that the government felt compelled 
to interfere. ‘They accordingly directed the bishop to inquire 
into the matter, and if on examination he should find that the al- 
leged was the sole ground of exclusion, to apply a fitting remedy 
to the grievance of the woman; it was stated at the same time 
that if he did not do so, they would feel themselves obliged to in- 
terfere directly with the confessor who had been guilty of such an 
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act of intolerance. We mention this fact chiefly because it, among 
others, was at the king’s request shortly afterwards submitted to 
the consideration of the Roman See; so that the full measure of 
pretension of the civil power to interfere with the spiritual in 
Prussia was known to the Pope, who offered no remonstrance 
against any thing that had been done by the former, in supposed 
derogation of the privileges of the latter. ‘The reasonableness of 
the government's demands had been all along acknowledged by the 
bishop. 

But to return to the celebration of mixed marriages. The 
bishops of the four western dioceses, being now called upon 
to abstain from the exaction of educational pledges in any parts 
of these, albeit some of them had already partially acted on a 
similar system, expressed to his majesty their doubts whether they 
were empowered to call upon their clergy to solemnize thus in- 
discriminately and unconditionally all mixed marriages, without 
express authority from the See of Rome. ‘Their doubts and dif- 
ficulties appeared conscientious, and were at once attended to by 
the sovereign. He himself commanded them to lay their scruples 
before the head of their Church and ask for the requisite 
powers: and he promised the aid of his minister at the court of 
Rome to support their application. The bishops complied with 
his majesty’s commands in the spring of 1828, each by written 
statements of the points in controversy and the powers which 
they required, addressed to the sovereign pontiff. ‘Their letters 
were subsequently laid before him by the Prussian resident minis- 
ter at the court of Rome. 

The policy of this act of condescension on the part of the King 
of Prussia to the authority of the See of Rome and the narrow 
views of the four bishops, has been much canvassed, and we do 
not feel called upon to justify it. But no one, we think, who has 
attended to the foregoing brief statement, can entertain the smallest 
doubt of the goodness of motive which dictated it. It evidently 
resulted from his majesty’s sincere regard to the conscientious 
scruples of his Roman Catholic subjects, 

As to its policy too, we certainly conceive he was justified 
in believing, nay in feeling entirely convinced that the See of 
Rome would interfere effectually in the matter; not only on the 
grounds of the known and permitted practice of three-fourths of his 
monarchy, and which was similar to that required for these western 
dioceses ; but also because the King was strengthened in such 
belief by the confidential communications he himself had had with 
Pius VII.; and by the assurances to the same effect which his 
minister at Rome had received from the same quarter during the 


negociations (1820-1) which led to the reconstruction of these 
dioceses, 
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Be this however as it may, the matter was now brought before 
the Court of Rome for its determination. ‘The demands of the 

government were clearly and explicitly stated; the sovereignty of 

the laws was placed in the very front of such demands; the whole 

facts of the case, even to minute details (including, among others, 

the persecution of the Westphalian woman), and the whole ex- 

tent of the pretensions of the civil power to interfere with the 

social discipline of the Roman Catholic Church, were in the pos- 

session of the See of Rome. 

If the demands of the government were exorbitant;—if the pre- 
tensions of the civil power were in undue derogation of the eccle- 
siastical ;—if the crown towered too high above the mitre or the 
tiara,—now was the time for a declaration to that effect from the 
Roman court. But, far from this, it at once entertained the 
question on the basis of the bishops’ and the government’s de- 
mands, and promised to apply the remedy required ; promised, 
at least, so to modify the discipline of the Roman Cathelic Church 
in these dioceses, as to bring it into harmony with the requisitions 
of the civil laws. But, to proceed. 

The negociations commenced with Leo XII.—were delayed 
by his death, but were forthwith resumed under his successor 
Pius VIII. ‘They resulted, in 1830, in the offer to the Prussian 
minister at Rome of two documents purporting to contain the 
concessions of the Court of Rome on this subject ;—one, a brief 
from the Pope (dated 25th March, 1830), and the other a col- 
lateral “Instruction” from the Cardinal Albani (dated 27th 
March, 1850), in the same matter: both were addressed to the 
four bishops. 

The Prussian minister, we have seen, had been in the first in- 
stance directed to second the bishops’ demands for an extension 
to their dioceses of the liberal discipline obtaining in the rest of 
the monarchy. But the dispositions of these documents fell very 
far short of conceding this. ‘They appeared indeed to abrogate 
the strict discipline entirely, inasmuch as they dispensed with the 
necessity of a written promise (sponsio) as a conditio sine qua non 
of the full solemnization of a mixed marriage,—with the exception, 
however, of such cases as must on other grounds be brought be- 
fore the Court of Rome for its dispensation,—but they enforced 
in its stead the rigorous examination of the Roman Catholic bride, 
and the exaction of all sorts of moral guarantees as to the educa- 
tion of her children. The brief, moreover, contained some ex- 
pressions calculated to wound the feelings of the Protestants of 
Prussia, from the offensive manner in which their creed was 
spoken of. 

The Prussian minister, foreseeing the probable objections of 
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his court to them on these grounds, accepted the briefs only con- 
ditionally ; declaring at the very time of their delivery to him, 
“ that he must abstain from offering beforehand any opinion upon 
the definitive resolution of his sovereign as to their acceptance.” 
We beg particular attention to this fact, as we shall have to refer 
to it hereafter in another connection. 

Indeed, when examined at Berlin, the briefs were found to be 
unsatisfactory on the grounds already mentioned: they were con- 
sequently returned forthwith, as not answering the ends in view, 
and falling very far short of the ample concessions that had before 
been promised under several pontiffs. 

The remainder of the year 1830, and the following years 1831 
—1833, were spent in fruitless attempts on the part of the Prus- 
sian minister at Rome to procure the desired modification of 
these briefs. 

In the spring of the year 1834, the Prussian minister had an 
audience of leave of the Pope previous to going to Berlin on his 
own private affairs. At this audience, the Pope in person re- 
quested him to take back the briefs to Berlin, and explain to his 
majesty the insuperable difficulties felt by the See of Rome 
towards making farther concessions to the extent required by 
Prussia ;—which was, it will be remembered, the indiscriminate 
celebration of these marriages without question or condition. 

The Prussian minister again expressed his want of authority to 
accept them: he consented, however, to be the bearer of the briefs 
to Berlin, as also of the papal message—promising, at the same 
time, to bring back the briefs to Rome on his return, should his 
representations to his own court of the views of his Holiness prove 
ineffectual for their ultimate acceptance. 

Accordingly the briefs were once more laid before the Cabinet 
of Berlin; and it appearing from the Prussian minister’s repre- 
sentations of what had passed at his audience with the Pope, that 
there was little likelihood of bending the court of Rome, within 
any reasonable time, to compliance with the full extent of their 
demands, the ministers decided to forego their manifold objec- 
tions to the briefs, and recommend them to the acceptance of his 
majesty, provided that the bishops to whom they were addressed 
should be of opinion that they could be executed without violat- 
ing the fundamental laws of the monarchy. In order, therefore, 
to certify themselves beforehand of this fact, they summoned to 
Berlin the then Archbishop of Cologne, Count Spiegel von De- 
senberg, and laid before him the brief of Pius VILI., and its 
accompanying instruction of Cardinal Albani. ‘The archbishop’s 
opinion was then asked, ‘ whether they could be executed without 
infringing the laws of the monarchy?” 
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His answer was, and in these very terms, “ that according to his 
intimate and conscientious conviction, a practice essentially more 
tolerant might be introduced by virtue of them, inasmuch as the 
formalities and exhortations prescribed by the briefs had not for 
their object the exaction of a promise from the affianced parties, 
—the sole point in which the ancient practice was in conflict with 
the laws of the kingdom.” 

This preliminary declaration partly satisfied the government, and 
the archbishop was forthwith required to draw up a statement of 
his own practical views. He did so in a series of articles; which 
being approved of by the Prussian resident-minister at Rome, 
(who was then at Berlin, and was appointed by his majesty his 
commissioner for that purpose,) both he and Count Spiegel 
affixed their signatures to the document. This is the much 
talked-of ‘* Convention.” 

This convention contained, among other dispositions regula- 
tory of the new discipline, an agreement, that, in order to secure 
uniformity of practice under the briefs, an Instruction, embody- 
ing the details of the new discipline, should be addressed by 
the respective bishops to the vicars-general of their dioceses. 
This instruction was shortly after drawn up, and of course be- 
came an integral and essential part of the convention itself, 

Of course the whole of their negociations, the convention &c., 
were only preliminary measures, de bene esse, (as our lawyers say,) 
only in the event of the remaining Bishops of Paderborn, Miin- 
ster and ‘Treves concurring in them. Should ¢hese dissent, of 
course the briefs would be refused acceptance. 

Accordingly the archbishop explained to his brethren all that 
had passed between himself and the government; he laid before 
each in succession the brief of the Pope, and the instruction of 
Cardinal Albani, together with the convention he had condition- 
ally entered into. 

Now mark their answers :— 


* The Archbishop of Cologne,” says the Bishop of Paderborn, “ has 
communicated and clearly explained to me the convention, &c. relating 
to mixed marriages, together with all the documents having reference 
to it. Having maturely examined them, and having moreover submitted 
the Apostolic Answer of 25th March 1830 (the brief) to a particular 
and earnest scrutiny, I adhere in all points, and without restriction, to 
this convention.” 


The Bishop of Miinster declares his adhesion in like manner ; 
and the Bishop of Treves also, but with this additional declara- 
tion, that ‘* ¢he convention was in full accordance with his own 
particular views.” 

We beg attention to this point, as we shall hereafter have occa- 
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sion to refer to the last-named prelate in connection with this 
question. 

Matters being thus arranged, the long-sought-for accordance be- 
tween the civil and ecclesiastical powers—between the laws of the 
monarchy and the discipline of the Roman Catholic Church— 
seemed fully obtained ; and this without harshness, without violence 
to conscience, and with no compromise of principle on either side. 
Assuredly the bishops, men of learning and piety, and left entirely 
to the guidance of their own judgments and consciences through- 
out, were entirely convinced that the convention and its incorpo- 
rated instruction to the vicar-general, were fully borne out by the 
briefs ; nor do we believe that ¢ any one of them, or any liberal 
ecclesiastic in Prussia, would have discovered the impropriety of 
their conduct, had not the increased audacity of a certain sect in 
a neighbouring country awakened the slumbering zealotry of their 
own, 

But the now asserted discrepancy between the briefs and the 
convention, &c. is brought as a charge against the civil govern- 
ment of Prussia. The absence of such, and utter groundlessness 
of the charge, are evident from what we have just stated; and we 
pledge ourselves for the truth of the statement, as to the manner 
in which the bishops came to their decisions. 

The sole object which the government had in view was to as- 
certain this simple fact, ‘“ whether the briefs could be executed 
consistently with the laws ;” and only so far did they superintend 
the details of the new practice set forth in the convention &c., as 
to certify themselves that they fully carried out the required and 
conceded principle. 

But we ourselves are prepared to contend—after a patient ex- 
amination of the briefs and the convention—that the latter in- 
volved no perverted construction of the former in any one essential 
particular. The briefs purported to be, and in fact were con- 
sidered, as enabling laws ; and the convention, &c. contained no 
rules of practice not fairly deducible from them, on the applica- 
tion of the same liberal principles of interpretation as are applied 
in our own courts of Westminster Hall to the construction of our 
own parliamentary enabling acts. The briefs were also in parts 
in derogation of an established practice: and if these parts were 
construed str ictly, it was but the application of another principle 
(of equally general use in our own courts,) that acts of parliament 
in derogation of old customs or the common law, shall not be 
strained beyond the strict letter of their enactments to that effect. 
The main points, however, thereby established were : Abandon- 
ment of the promise of the Protestant party as to education 
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of the children in the Roman Catholic faith, and this as a condi- 
tio sine qua non for the solemnization of marriage rites. 

That neither should any promise of this nature be exacted from 
the Roman Catholic bride. 

That the “ passive assistance” (differing scarcely from a civil 
marriage) should be limited as much as possible, and have place 
only where there appeared to be “ inexcusabilis temeritas” on the 
part of the bride. 

Nevertheless, though these were the general rules laid down 
for the guidance of the clergy, the decision of each particular case 
(as to conferring or withholding the nuptial benediction) was left 
entirely to their discretion. And, though the exaction of a written 
promise was now as heretofore illegal, the clergy were autho- 
rized and required, “ by a solid religious instruction and exhorta- 
tion, to dispose the Roman Catholic party, not merely to remain 
steadfast in her faith, but also, in accordance with this faith, to 
fulfil with God’s assistance her duties in regard to the education 
of her children.” 

This, it will be seen at once, was very different from the liberal 
discipline sought in the first instance, and as appears to us, abun- 
dantly sufficient to protect the interests of the Roman Catholic 
Church. Indeed its strictness gave great offence to the Protes- 
tants: and its effects when introduced were, we know, to increase 
the number of children educated in the Roman Catholic religion. 
This practice however was—for better or worse—forthwith in- 
troduced into the four dioceses under the auspices of their re- 
spective bishops; it was in full force at the time of Archbishop 
Spiegel’s death, which happened in July, 1835. 

It then became necessary for the government to look out for a 
successor to the vacant see; and by a sad fatality they turned their 
eyes towards the hero of our tale,—the Baron Clemens-August 
Droste Von Vischering, then sub-bishop (Weih-Bischoff) to his 
brother the Bishop of Miinster. 

Baron Droste had been formerly somewhat unfavourably 
known as a vehement and intemperate assertor of some peculiar 
views of Church government. He had moreover written a book 
thereon; and when Vicar-general of Munster, in the year 1820, 
his conduct had led to the eventual suspension of the Theological 
Faculty in that city.* 

Obnoxious however on these and other similar accounts, not 
only to the civil powers but to very many even of his own co-reli- 


* We ought perhaps also to mention, that at this time too he came into fierce oppo- 
sition with the learned Hermes, and received at his hands a severe chastisement. We 
shall see hereafter that Baron Droste availed himself of his position to evince (even 
beyond death and the grave) the strength of the “ odia in longum .... qua reconderet 
auctaque promeret,” 
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gionists, the Baron had notwithstanding won to himself golden 
opinions from the mass of the Westphalian Roman Catholics. 
Years too had now passed away since his extravagances had led 
him into conflict with the government; and he had, moreover, 
during all the intervening period lived much in retirement. He 
belonged, also, to the body of the old Westphalian nobles, whose 
general loyalty the Prussian government had always been ready 
both to acknowledge and rew ward. From all these considerations 
his appointment to the vacant see of Cologne it was thought would 
gratify likewise many parties. It would come with peculiar grace 
from the government, since it would be evident they had sacrificed 
all personal and political objections, in thus advancing a man with 
whom they had previously been in conflict. 

The chapter of Cologne has the right of electing the archbishop, 
subject to the absolute veto of the king , and ultimate approval of 
the pope. In practice, however, the choice of an archbishop has 
become a sort of congé délire. ‘The king selects, the chapter 
elects, and the Pope confirms. Baron Droste was selected by 
the king as the archbishop designatus of the see of Cologne. Be- 
fore, how ever, proposing him ‘for election to the chapter, it was 
held indispensable, owing to his past escapades, to ascertain with 
certainty how far the government could rely on his moderation 
and discretion in carrying out the details of the new discipline. 
Accordingly the Baron Von Altenstein, the Minister of Eccle- 
siastical Affairs, addressed to the Herr Schmiilling (a canon of 
Miinster Cathedral and an intimate friend of Baron Droste) a 
letter dated Berlin, 18 August, 1835, enjoining the canon to ob- 
tain the requisite information, and expressing in the most conci- 
liatory and kindest terms both the king’s wishes to bury in oblivion 
the past conduct of the archbishop, and his confidence in the recti- 
tude and judgment of M. Droste von Vischering. 

The canon undertook the office thus assigned to him by the 
minister, and the result of his interview with Baron Droste is 
contained in the following letter, addressed to him by the Baron 
on the very day of their interview (5th September, 1835). 


“It will I think be agreeable to you if I send you in writing a state- 
ment of our conversation of to-day on the matters contained in the letter 
of his excellency the minister. 

** And first as touching the good understanding with those authorities 
with whom I formerly had some misunderstandings—I am bound to as- 
sume that they are free from any aversion to myself; and as it is my 
strongest wish to have a good understanding with all men, and as 
friendly feelings towards every one are, if I mistake not, a part of my 
nature, so I could never well understand how it was possible that this 
interruption of amicable relations had taken place. As touching the temp- 
tations to controversy—this is to me so repugnant, I am so convinced that 
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it is in the most direct contradiction to the doctrines and spirit of Chris- 
tianity—I am so penetrated with the desire to live peaceably with all 
men, love peace and quiet so much, that the fear of my being overcome 
by those temptations (if contrary to expectation they should come near 
me) does not deserve any attention ; since in this, as in all other respects, 
I hope for God’s assistance. It is moreover my deepest desire, if I 
should obtain an active bishopric in any quarter, to devote the remaining 
years of my life to acts of beneficence; and my strong conviction is, 
that this desire can then only be fulfilled when the temporal and spiritual 
authorities, in conformity with God’s will, shall act together in har- 
mony. 

“As touching mixed marriages, I have long heartily wished that means 
might be found to settle this extremely difficult matter. I therefore 
learned with joy the fulfilment of my wish, and you will have the good- 
ness to assure the minister that I will take good care to maintain the 
Convention made on this subject conformable to the Brief of Pope Pius 
VIII. and carried into practice in the four dioceses mentioned ; and that 
I will cautiously abstain from attacking or subverting it, even if it were 
possible to do so; and that I will apply the same in the spirit of love to 
the purposes of peace. 

“ Lastly, I wish that you would have the goodness to commend me 
obediently to his excellency, and to make known to him my extreme 
gratitude for that he has thus afforded me an opportunity of explaining 
my thoughts in reference to this subject with fuller, and therefore to me 
more agreeable, openness than I could otherwise have done, &c. &c. 

(Signed) Cremens Baron Droste zu-ViscHERInc.” 


Nothing, we think, could be plainer or more satisfactory than 
this declaration : it was so considered by an honest and unsus- 
pecting ministry. The baron was forthwith proposed by his 
majesty to the chapter, and was unanimously elected to the See 
of Cologne; the personal kindness of the monarch (as the arch- 
bishop afterwards himself stated in a letter to the Pope, 23d of 
September, 1836) furnishing him with means of expediting his 
inthronisation. We have heard a characteristic anecdote of the 
new archbishop (for the truth of which we can vouch), and which 
would seem to import that his determination to assert his own 
distempered views of ecclesiastical authority and episcopal dig- 
nity was taken very early in his career. It is the custom for ec- 
clesiastics and other functionaries, on promotion, to present them- 
selves at court, and there, in a brief address, to thank his majesty 
for the new dignity or office conferred. The archbishop did in- 
deed present his ungainly person—but instead of complying with 
this good old form of German courtliness, he observed a sullen 
silence; and his whole demeanor was such as to call forth the 
marked observations of those about the monarch. 

Perhaps he thought it unbecoming in a bishop to thank the 
civil power for any spiritual advancement. But the archbishop, 
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if he had been as good and consistent a logician, as he afterwards 
proved himself to be a fraudulent tactician, would have been 
driven to further and still more uncomfortable conclusions. Nay, 
we are almost emboldened to think, that if the present page should 
haply meet his eye in his retreat at Minden, it may have the effect 
of relieving him from his present embarrassment, by causing him 
at once to resign his See! 

We contend that the Archbishop’s promotion was tainted ab initio, 
aud was therefore void! He was selected, in the first instance, by 
by his heretical sovereign, and elected afterwards by the chapter, 
an inversion of the order of things which ought to have alarmed 
at once a conscience so tender. In spite of the manifold symp- 
toms he betrayed to be a real bishop (ein wirklicher Bischoff !)— 
and of the anticipated “ Theurer Bruder in Christo” addressed 
to one of the chief ecclesiastics of the Protestant confession, we 
must believe that if his conscience had been as enlightened as 
it was manifestly tender—when Canon Schmiilling pointed out to 
him the “ wirkliche Bischoffsmiitze” beaming in the distance 
upon his rapt vision,—his answer to the worthy canon would 
have sounded somewhat as follows :— 

“ My allegiance to the Church, and my respect for its rights in 
general, and those of the Chapter of Cologne in particular, will 
not allow me to entertain even for an instant this hinted offer of 
a bishopric, coming as it does from the civil power. To the 
chapter of Cologne belongs both the right of selecting and electing 
a successor to its vacant See—all initiatory steps must be taken 
freely by them alone; and, albeit by a concordat with the Pope 
his majesty has a veto on all such elections when made, his 
originating any measure towards filling up the vacant See is plainly 
contrary to the canons and to the concordat with the See of 
Rome, derogatory of the rights of the only true Church, and a 
direct violation (in this instance) of the authority and privileges of 
the Metropolitan Chapter of Cologne. You will, therefore, have 
the goodness to inform the minister that I cannot, in my conscience, 
countenance such proceedings on the part of the civil power, even 
in my own favour. For all cases of ‘ veto’ on my appointment, 
I am ready to obey his majesty as becomes a faithful subject— 
but [ hope he wont try me. 

This, we are inclined to think, should have been the Arch- 
bishop’s answer: then what self-denial would have been trans- 
parent through his logic and his principles. Many of our more 
straightforward readers may call the arguments in this sup- 
posed letter but poor, wire-drawn sophistry. We will not 
break a Jance with them on the subject; but they will see that 
those are an adamantine chain of logic compared with the cobweb 
tissue of some of the Archbishop's subsequent reasonings—all 
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equally the result of a tender conscience! But rightly or wrongly, 
canonically or uncanonically elected, the Archbishop is in his See 
—fast seated. Let us look to the Archbishop’s doings. 

The highest national education in Prussia commences in the 
Gymnasium, and terminates in the University. For those students, 
however, who are destined for the Roman Catholic Church, there 
is a further course of studies to be gone through in the purely 
theological seminary of their diocese. We shall first confine our 
attention to the University of Bonn and the diocese of Cologne, for 
the sake of brevity :—but the same things may be predicated with 
trifling exceptions of the other Prussian universities and dioceses, 

In the Gymnasia then and at the University the spiritual in- 
terests of the Roman Catholic youth (whether destined for the 
Church or not) are protected by the large powers of superin- 
tendence over both entrusted to the Archbishop. In the Gym- 
nasium the archbishop has the direct supervision of the religious 
education of the Roman Catholic inmates, and an indirect influence 
over the whole management of the institution, which is moreover 
superintended by Roman Catholic inspectors (Schulrathe). At 
the University the whole Roman Catholic theological faculty is 
subject to his authority in this wise: the King nominates to the 
theological chairs, and the Archbishop has a veto on the appoint- 
ment. After appointment, also, he is entitled to call on the 
government to suspend, dismiss, or otherwise punish au objec- 
tionable and offending professor; and the civil power is bound by 
the laws to attend to such complaint of the Archbishop, and apply 
the proper remedy. 

Such are the ample privileges of his office as regards the 
University of Bonn and the Gymnasia. But they are ampler still 
in the Theological Seminary: here he both appoints and dismisses 
the professors at his pleasure; the crown only reserving to itself 
the reasonable privilege of putting a veto on any appointment it 
may find objectionable on political grounds. 

‘This is a general view of the relation which the archiepiscopal 
office bears to the whole educational system in the diocese of 
Cologne. 

A few years back, by the joint labours of Archbishop Spiegel 
and the government, a religious foundation, called a Convictorium, 
was established in the University of Bonn. It was a charitable 
institution, designed for the support and education of some of the 
poorer class of students destined for the Roman Catholic Church, 
and who, as the name imports, lived together there. Although it 
formed a part of the Royal and National University of Bonn, yet 
as the objects contemplated by it concerned primarily the Roman 
Catholic Church, to the Archbishop were conceded the most 
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ample powers for its superintendence and direction. In the 
choice of its inspectors, the admission and dismissal of students, 
the selection of books, and appointment of lectures ; in short, in 
the management of its whole interior economy the Archbishop 
was allowed to exercise the greatest influence. The institution 
was accepted as an especial boon by those for whom it was de- 
signed; it had already produced many men eminent for learning 
and piety; it had enlarged its beneficial action at the period of 
which we are about to write, and, destined at the outset for only 
sixty, it now numbered seventy students, 

Who would have thought that the first efforts of the new Arch- 
bishop would be directed to its subversion? Yet such is the 
fact. 

The world has often heard the name of the late Professor 
Hermes. He was a celebrated professor of Roman Catholic 
theology at Bonn, during the lifetime of Archbishop Spiegel, by 
whom he was much and warmly favoured and supported. He cer- 
tainly raised the general education of the Roman Catholic clergy 
there to heights it had never before attained, and his labours were 
approved also by all the bishops of the Rhenish provinces. 
Opinions, however, were much divided among the clergy and 
students of the University, as to the merits of his system of 
teaching; it was indeed hotly attacked and zealously defended in 
every part of Germany. 

But the theologians of Bonn in particular, the seat of the 
mighty master, were drawn up in adverse hosts; and many and 
various were the skirmishes and battles, in words spoken or 
written, in attack or defence, both of the system and its originator. 
Nothing was ever like it, save the wars of Nominalist and 
Realist of old. 

These contests had happened during the lifetime of Archbishop 
Spiegel, and the government, in order to allay their heats, and 
acting clearly in the interests of the Roman Catholic Church, had 
appointed another professor, Klee; not to supersede Hermes, 
(for which they had no reason, neither could they legally do it,) 
but to lecture concurrently with him; so that they who feared the 
effects of Hermesian lore might resort to the lectures of one 
known for his anti-Hermesian tendencies. 

But Archbishop Spiegel continued to support his favourite 
Hermes until the death of the latter, which happened in 1831; 
and, afterwards, still so highly valued was his system of treating 
dogmatic theology that, with the exception of Professor Klee, all 
‘the professors in Bonn continued to teach it. In fact it spread 
throughout Roman Catholic Europe, penetrated even to the Ultima 
Thule of enlightenment, and actually formed, as we have been 
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credibly informed, the basis of lectures in the Jesuits’ College at 
Rome.* But the time was come when the writings of Hermes 
were to be hermetically sealed. ‘To the horror and consternation 
of his thousands of followers they were condemned by a papal 
brief, 26th September, 1835. Contrary, however, to all usage, 
and as if the court of Rome was well aware (and who doubts it?) 
of the false step in liberality which the government of Prussia 
had just taken in determining on the advancement of the restive 
Droste, no communication whatever was made to the king or his 
government, either as to the intended or actual issuing of a brief 
which so peculiarly affected his Roman Catholic subjects ; and 
we believe we are right in saying that, as a point of diplomatic 
practice, the king would have been justified in instantly breaking 
off all communication with the See of Rome on this ground 
alone. 

Neither pope nor bishop, however, applied at all for the publi- 
cation of the brief in Prussia} or elsewhere, and therefore no one 
in Prussia could take any cognizance of its existence; as it is a 
primary law in reference to such documents that they cannot be 
published, and therefore cannot become valid instruments, without 
the royal placet being affixed to them. 

Amid the outcries which arose on all sides from Anti-Her- 
mesians, as well as Hermesians, for both were loud in abuse of 
the brief as a stupid and unreasoning production, condemning 
only in general terms all the writings of Hermes, without setting 
forth a single point in which they were either erroneous or dan- 
gerous, the government observed a dignified forbearance. It 
could not of course, with any regard to self-respect, recognize 
directly the existence of the brief under such circumstances of 
discourteous omission; but had any of the native hierarchy ap- 
plied for the royal placet, it would no doubt have instantly been 
granted in spite of those. Not condescending, however, to 





* We do not profess to have any acquaintance with this Hermesian philosophy. 
We have been informed, however, that it purported to take up the results of the various 
systems of philosophy then popular in Germany, and attempted to prove that where 
true they were only partial truths, which, by integration, all converged into the great 
focus of Christianity, the only trae manifestation of which was Roman Catholicism. 
The system, whatever else may have been the objections to it, had no taint of Protes- 
tantism, and “* Nulla salus extra Ecclesiam Catholicam Romanam”’ formed the theme 
of many a discourse both from Hermes and the oi sepi airov. We have never heard a 
clear statement of any one point in which his or their opinions were considered inor- 
thodox. Neither could any of his followers, who were in Rome this year, 1838, ever 
get the oracle of the Vatican to tell them wherein or in what degree they were erro- 
neous ; to be informed of which was the burthen of their daily prayers to him. 

+ “ All papal bulls, bricfs, and dispositions of foreign authorities of the spiritual 
power must be submitted to the state for examination and approval before they can be 
published and acted on.” —Allgemeines Landrecht, Th. IL, tit. ii. s. 118. 
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comply with the plain requisitions of the law of Prussia, (which 
is the law, too, of France, Austria, and Bavaria, and, we believe, 
of every regal state on the continent,) but in direct defiance of it, 
and of his oath* of office, the Archbishop, in a circular to the 
professors of Bonn (12th January, 1837), called on them forth- 
with to act on the brief as if it had already received the royal 
placet, citing the law requiring the placet only to evade and to 
contemn it! 

His next effort was directed at the professors and their lectures ; 
when the programme of these last was, according to custom, 
submitted to him for approval, one of them was returned to its 
author, who had never, by the way, been a pupil of Hermes or 
Hermesian, with the curt observation, “ that he could not ap- 
prove of the proposed lectures, inasmuch as the Holy Scriptures 
were not always therein handled with sufficient reverence, or con- 
formably to dogmas.” 

The Hermesians received for answer to theirs, “ That he could 
give no opinion until the books on which they proposed to lecture 
were submitted to him ; 

“That he had no remark to make if the lectures were to be 
only such as they professed to be.” 

On objections so vague as this, the government of course 
could not act; but the Archbishop did not condescend to invoke 
its authority either to dismiss, suspend, or rebuke the professors, 
who for their parts waited anxiously an opportunity to justify 
themselves,' or to be informed of their errors by the Archbishop, 
in vain ; and consequently the whole course of theological studies 
at Bonn, among its Roman Catholic students, was in a fair way 
of coming to a stand-still, and the professors were virtually sus- 
pended. 

The Curator of the University was therefore charged by the 
government to confer with the Archbishop on this subject. The 
Archbishop hesitated, delayed; but at last named a day for the 
required conference. The conference was held; the Archbishop 
was requested to cite before him the professors whom he sus- 
pected of teaching the doctrines of Hermes, and to ascertain, by 
examination, if their opinions were orthodox or not. He refused ; 


* Oath taken by the Archbishop :— 

“IT swear that I will be loyal, faithful, obedient, and submissive to His Majesty 
the King; that I willto the utmost of my power advance his interests, and avert from 
him injury and wrong ; that, on the other hand, I will use my endeavours that, in the 
‘minds of my clergy, and of the people i in my diocese who are subject to my episcopal 
superintendence, respect for the King’s Majesty, patriotism and obedience to the laws, 


shall strike deep roots ; and that I will not permit them to teach or to act in a contrary 
spirit.” 
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saying, he would have no dealings with these men until after the 
matter was arranged ! 

He was then requested to call on the professors for a written 
statement of their opinions on the points in question. ‘This he 
also refused! Then, would he appoint commissioners to watch 
the lectures? or himself select the books on which the lectures 
were to be held? He would do none of these! Then, would 
he himself draw up a list of the points of controversy, and submit 
them to the professors? This he at last promised, but never 
performed; for the eighteen Theses which we shall presently 
have to allude to, were in nowise a fulfilment of this promise, 
and they were moreover never submitted to the professors, and 
came to the knowledge of government only by accident. Mean- 
time, the professors themselves did all they could to satisfy the 
unsatisfiable prelate ; offering to submit, not the programmes, but 
the lectures themselves, for his approval; but all to no purpose, 

It was then discovered that the Archbishop had written to 
some students, to make it generally known as his will, that all 
students in Theology should confine themselves solely to the 
lectures of Klee in ‘Theology, and of Dr. Walter in Canon Law. 
The lecture-rooms of all others were therefore deserted; the 
Hermesian and Anti-Hermesian disputes were renewed, and 
broke out even in public! 

The patient minister again interfered to secure peace, if pos- 
sible. He called on all the Professors of Theology without 
exception to sign a written promise to abstain both from writing 
and speaking either for or against these exciting doctrines. 
‘They all signed a solemn promise. Still the Archbishop would not 
be satisfied ; he would not recall or modify his orders to the stu- 
dents. When, therefore, according to the statutes, the lectures 
for the ensuing half-year were appointed for the students of the 
Convictorium, the majority among them declared that they must 
adhere to the orders of their Archbishop; and when the autho- 
rities of course insisted on their obedience to the laws and sta- 
tutes of the University, as the condition of their continuance in 
it, out of the seventy members of the Convictorium more than 
sixty quitted it; and thus did the Archbishop at last obtain the 
laudable end he had all along been driving at. 

But his doings now crowd upon us. He had already issued 
his eighteen Theses, containing his own views of dogmas and 
discipline, a subscription of which he exacted from all candidates 
both for orders and preferment. ‘The story of poor Weber,* no 


* See “ Fin auffallen des Factam, &c. von einem walirheitliebenden Katholiken.” 
Bonn. Georgi. 1838. An excellent commentary in the history of a single transaction 
on the character of Droste, 
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more a Hermesian than the Archbishop himself, is a striking 
commentary on the incomparable stupidity which dictated the 
theological portion of them. Weber mildly, meekly, and with 
every show of respect, proved to the Archbishop in private con- 
ference that many of them were in direct contradiction to the 
Holy Scriptures, to councils and canons. In consequence, the 
Archbishop banished him from his cure in Cologne! But what 
government could tolerate the last of these ‘Theses ?— 


‘I promise and vow to my Archbishop reverence and obedience in all 
things which concern doctrine and discipline, and this without any 
mental reservation. I declare that, according to the rule of the Catholic 
hierarchy, 1 may not appeal from the decision of my Archbishop to any 

> . ” 
person but the Pope—the head of the whole Church. 


This Thesis involves a flagrant violation of one of the funda- 
mental laws of the monarchy of Prussia, which, like that of every 
state in Germany, and of France also, reserves to the civil power 
all appels en cas d’abus, &c. Indeed we know not how any 
civil government could be possible, where the principle of this 
Thesis was admitted, 

Such were the aggressions of the Archbishop on the royal pre- 
rogative, the laws of the monarchy, the statutes of the university, 
and the privileges of its professors; giving rise to constant ex- 
citement, perpetually calling for the interference of government, 
and securing in spite of it the destruction of one of the fairest 
institutions in the University of Bonn. 

Yet all this time the Archbishop had been busy also in other 
quarters and on other matters. His clergy in many parts acted 
in direct contradiction to the convention and the instruction to 
the vicars-general in regard to mixed marriages. Complaints as 
of old arose: and it afterwards appeared that the Archbishop had 
directed his clergy, in entire disregard of the new discipline given 
and established by the briefs of the convention, to return to the 
old and severe system. 

He proceeded however cautiously and craftily, and with every 
endeavour to hoodwink the government. Being called upon by 
a public functionary to instruct a certain Herr Classen,* pro- 
vost of the chapter of Aix-la-Chapelle, in matters affected by the 
convention, which he did in a long letter to the provost, the Arch- 


* He afterwards dismissed Herr Classen from his office of Stadtdeckant in Aix-la- 
Chapelle because he had given a lodging for one night in his house to Professor Ach- 
terfeldt of Bonn, a Hermesian. See ‘“‘ Katholische Kirche in der Preussischen Rhein- 
provinz”—p. 122, note, where also is stated the fact of the Archbishop taking away 
his'living from a poor old priest 80 years of age, on suspicion of his being a Herme- 


sian, though he had scarcely even heard the name of Hermes, and knew nothing what- 
ever about his system, 
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bishop made use of the following expressions (25th December, 
1836). : 

“‘ The position of affairs is as follows :— 

“ The brief of Pius VIII. is known to you. In conformity with this 
brief, and to facilitate its execution, there was concluded aconvention . . 
In this convention it is stipulated that an instruction shall be addressed 
to the vicars-general, as in fact was done some time since.” 


So then up to this time, (and this point, it will be seen hereafter, 
is most material,) when he had already been a whole year and a 
quarter of another in his diocese, the Archbishop still recog- 
nizes the convention as being conformable to the brief—recog- 
nizes also the instruction as an integral part, which it clearly 
was, of such convention—and cites both as the binding rules for 
his guidance! 

But let us proceed. Only a fortnight after this letter to Pro- 
vost Clissen, i another addressed by the prelate to the President 
von Bodelschwingh, the cloven foot begins to appear. In this 
second letter the Archbishop for the first time states, that when 
he gave his solemn promise to maintain and execute the conven- 
tion, he, proh pudor! had never read, or even knew of, its provi- 
sions! He hints, moreover, that in cases where he should think 
the convention inconsistent with the brief, he should feel himself 
at liberty to elude it. But even yet he does not venture to say 
that the convention or instruction is, in any one particular, incon- 
sistent with the brief. 

Now who can grant for a moment the truth of this assertion, 
monstrous as it appears, that he, the then sub-bishop to his brother, 
the Bishop of Miinster—he, too, who, from his position, must 
have had daily opportunities of reading an authentic comment 
on their provisions in the practice of every church around him, 
was actually in ignorance of the dispositions of the convention 
and instruction when he solemnly pledged his word to maintain 
and abide by them? ‘Tantamne rem tam negligenter? ‘The new 
discipline, too, enforced in reference to matters which he knew had 
for a series of years given rise to disputes throughout all the 
western provinces of Prussia, and the enforcement of which disci- 
pline would form literally the most important part of his archi+ 
episcopal functions; yet that he, in utter ignorance of what it was, 
in his haste to be a bishop, bound himself, blind-fold, to its 
observance! We confess this supposition seems to us so utterly 
monstrous, that we are inclined rather to adopt the view of his 
friends of the Journal Historique et Littéraire de Liege, who 
boasted very early that the Archbishop had dextrously cheated the 
government! 

The lurking evasion of his last letter, however, induced the go= 
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vernment on the 13th of March following to address to the Arch- 
bishop a communication, stating, “ that they understood his letter 
“ to Provost Classen as expressing his determination to adhere 
conscientiously, and as in duty bound, to the instruction relative 
“ to the execution of the brief.” 

To this the Archbishop returned no answer. ‘The government 
was therefore bound to accept his silence as an acquiescence in 
their views. But the acts of his clergy were a startling comment 
on his real intentions. 

Very early in this, the Archbishop’s, career of aggressions the 
court of Rome had been repeatedly and confidentially appealed to, 
in order to interpose its authority and check them, But it refused 
to do so, and in fact was all along their secret abettor. It was in- 
formed by the Prussian resident minister there, that the Arch- 
bishop “ allait se perdre” by his conduct! It was subsequently 
informed through its own under-secretary of state, the Cardinal 
Capaccini, who was in Prussia in the summer of 1837 on a spe- 
cial mission, not only of the actual state of things, but of the 
specific result to which they would lead. The king himself told 
the cardinal, that if the Archbishop persisted in the line of con- 
duct he had adopted, “he should be obliged to banish him from 
his diocese ;” and this was repeated to the cardinal by the minis- 
ter on different occasions and at different places; and yet the 
court of Rome not only declined to interfere, but actually, on 
the 10th of December following, the Pope had the face to de- 
clare that he had been all along entirely ignorant that there had 
been any disputes between the Archbishop and his sovereign ! 

The government was thus left to deal as it best could with the 
refractory and turbulent prelate. And we shall now have to re- 
cord on its part a conduct distinguished by delicacy, forbearance, 
and a marked unwillingness to proceed to extremities, in a de- 
gree almost unparalleled, and out of all proportion to the provo- 
cation received. 

The governmental president of Diisseldorf, Count Stolberg, 
an intimate friend of the Archbishop, and the Prussian minister 
at the court of Rome who was then at Berlin, were deputed by 
his majesty to confer with the Archbishop, both on the subject of 
mixed marriages and on his conduct towards the University of 
Boun, which \ we have described above. 

His conduct in the latter affair had been so monstrous, and of 
such crying illegality and injustice, and had excited such strong 
feelings against him, even among the majority of his own clergy, 
that the Archbishop ‘doubtless was glad to have an opportunity of 
retracing his steps. He accordingly promised to amend his man- 
ners in this particular; but we no have reason for believing that this 
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would have been kept any more than his former and more solemn 
promise. We need not detail the Archbishop’s subsequent turn- 
ings and windings in reference to the convention, nor during the 
remainder of this conference. One while declaring he would not 
sign any undertaking to observe them, “ except in so far as they 
were conformable to the brief,” reserving to himself of course to 
put his own private construction upon this; and we are bound 
to say that the brief itself appears to have everywhere shifted the 
question into studied obscurity ;—then agreeing to sign the un- 
dertaking as modified at his own request, “that he would allow 
the continuance of the practice which had been established in 
conformity with the brief and the instruction of 1834, and would 
not change the state of things thus introduced”—and then, a few 
hours after, retracting even this! 

Thus did the Archbishop (18 Sept. 1837) impose on the com- 
missioners the necessity of breaking off all further conference 
with him, either on this subject or that of the professors and 
University of Bonn; and to report to his majesty the utter fruit- 
lessness of their attempts to bring him to obedience to the laws. 

But not even yet was the long-suffering of the government 
exhausted—more than a month elapsed without any further steps 
being taken; and then only (24 October, 1837,) a dignified letter 
of remonstrance was addressed to him by Baron von Altenstein, 
pointing out the illegality of his conduct, and calling upon him, 
as he had been appointed only on the faith of his solemn promise 
to observe the convention and instruction, either to fulfil that pro- 
mise or resign his See. The Archbishop replied (31 October) 
in the same paltering manner as before; and refused either to 
fulfil his promise or to resign. 

He had now passed the Rubicon. 

On the 4th November following he assembled the Metropoli- 
tan Chapter and Roman Catholic Clergy of Cologne, and ad- 
dressed them in an inflammatory harangue. 


“ It was wished,” he said, “ to tear him from his archiepiscopal 
chair, but he knew how to defend the rights of the Catholic Church 
against the exactions of the government in regard to mixed marriages ; 
for this was the motive of the war they were making against him, and 
he authorized the clergy to communicate it to their fellow citizens.” 


He dismissed the professors of the ‘Theological Seminary ; and, 
without waiting for the royal sanction to the appointment, made 
his private secretary, the notorious Michaelis, take a professor- 
ship in it, and removed the classes from this national institution to 
his own palace ! 

To the pupils he declared through this Michaelis, 


“ That the government wished Hermesianism to drop, and that each 
ecclesiastic in his diocese should sign a declaration of submission to the 
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decision of the Apostolic See (!) by which the writings of Hermes had 
been condemned ; that on the other hand, it was demanded of him to 
accept, in reference to mixed marriages, the articles of Coblentz;* but 


that he had replied that he could not betray the Church either in the one 
case or the other.” 


This address was published and circulated with immense dili- 
gence all through the Rhenish provinces. And the scholars of 
the public schools were forced by the priests to multiply copies 
of it. 

On the 8th, 9th, and 10th November the walls of the cathe- 
dral and town of Cologne and its environs exhibited the follow- 
ing seditious placard. 


“‘ We Catholics have too long and too patiently endured the Protes- 
tant yoke, and seen ourselves in consequence postponed in public employ- 
ments, and our holy religion oppressed on all sides ; we will bear it stilla 
few days more, until the arrival from Berlin of the decision in the case 
of our Most Rev. Archbishop, a highly religious, and most upright and 
conscientious man. Should this be unfavourable (because our Most Rev. 
Archbishop, as a faithful dependant of the Pope and of the Church of 
Jesus Christ, cannot and therefore will not concede certain points in 
regard to mixed marriages whereto the king would constrain him,) we 
shall then feel ourselves injured in our ecclesiastical rights, and will 
sacrifice our blood and property for our holy religion. We fear neither 
weapons nor Protestant unrighteousness. 

“Up! ye Catholics! up! prepare ye for the combat; for the king 
has thrown the gauntlet.” 

The aspect of affairs was threatening —every thing bore token 
of a coming storm, and it was obvious that rigorous measures 
could no longer be postponed. It was therefore determined to 
remove the Archbishop at once from his diocese—and this by 
force, should he still persist in refusing to retire of his own accord, 
Accordingly on the 15th November the requisite order was issued 
from Berlin, and executed at Cologne on the evening of the 23d. 

Even now we have to record acts of extreme forbearance on 
the part of the authorities. ‘The officers who executed it, some 
of them his own personal friends, begged the Archbishop to render 
unnecessary the recourse to violent measures—offering him his 
native city of Miinster as a place to which he might voluntarily 
retire, and that without prejudice, until the decision of Rome 
could be had in the matter;—that his case should be left to the 
decision of the Pope, and that he should address him in any way 
he chose. In vain! The Archbishop would yield ouly to force; 














. * The very use of these terms to designate the convention shows the spirit of 
the Archbishop. The designation was invented by the Jesuits of Belgium, and was 
connected with a story of doings at Coblentz in reference to the convention, utterly 
false and scandalous in every particular. 
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and when informed that their orders were to use it, should he 
render it necessary, he got into his own carriage and was driven 
to Minden under an escort. Arrived there, private apart- 
ments were taken for him in the house of a merchant—and there 
he lives, we believe, at the present moment, with no more re- 
straints on his freedom than are absolutely necessary to prevent 
the exercise of his episcopal functions. So ends for the present 
the life and adventures of this greatest confessor and martyr of 
the Church in these days! The news of course flew rapidly to 
Rome; and the Pope, without waiting for any official declaration 
on the subject—without any legal means whatever of knowing 
the facts of the case or the measure of provocation which the 
Prussian government had received, delivered himself in secret 


consistory (on the 10th December) of the following precious al- 
locution. 


“ Venerable Brethren,—While we were overcome with profoundest 
anguish at the crushed and almost ruined state of the Catholic Church, 
and, placed in a position where it is not sufficient merely to deplore her 
evils, ever turning all our thoughts and cares to the healing, according to 
the power given us of God, of the wounds of Israel—on a sudden a new 
cause of grief came upon us, which we confess to have felt with more 
severity, inasmuch as it was the less to have been expected. Nor can 
you be ignorant, venerable brethren, whither these observations point, 
nor why we have conceived this anxious desire of forthwith assembling 
you here; for we are treating now of no obscure matter, nor one 
learnt only from private sources, but a matter already sufficiently 
bruited by the public journals. We complain of that most gross outrage 
lately perpetrated against our venerable brother Clement Augustus Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, who has been interdicted, by royal command, from 
all exercise of his pastoral jurisdiction, has been ejected from his see by 
violence and a great array of arms, and banished to another quarter. 
And this great calamity has befallen him because, though ever ready to 
render unto Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, yet being mindful of 
his duty of religiously observing the doctrine and discipline of the Church, 
he purposed to himself no other rule of conduct in the affair of mixed 
marriages than that which had been declared by the Apostolic letters of 
the 25th March, 1830, addressed by our predecessor Pius VIII. (of 
blessed memory) to the Archbishop and Bishops of the western provinces 
of the kingdom of Prussia. And yet this Holy See in such letters had 
carried its indulgence so far, that it may most truly be said to have 
touched those limits which it is not lawful to go beyond. It is well 
known to you, indeed, that our above-mentioned predecessor paused long 
ere he yielded this measure of benignity, beiug induced thereto by no 
other motive than the necessity he felt for preventing still greater evils 
then threatened as assuredly about to come upon the Church and the 
Catholic clergy of those provinces. Who then would have thought it 
possible that this Pontifical declaration, though most indulgent, and ac- 
cepted as it had been over and over again by the King’s envoy in this 
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city, would be applied in a manner such as to pervert the unshaken 
principles of the Catholic Church and to be made completely repugnant 
to the intentions of the Apostolic See? But that which no individual 
could have imagined or dreamt of, and even slightly to have suspected 
which would have been a crime, has been accomplished through the art- 
ful influence of the secular power. No sooner were we apprised of this, 
not without great anguish of mind, than we hastened to send our expos- 
tulations to the proper quarter, declaring at the same time how great was 
the necessity we were under, in virtue of our Apostolic office, of duly warn- 
ing the faithful not to consider as coming from the Holy See that which it 
held in abhorrence. And when we had received an answer importing that 
our complaints were entirely groundless, there came to us a letter from one 
of the prelates of the above-mentioned provinces, who being at the point 
of death, and about to render to his Eternal Judge an account of his 
stewardship, and having transmitted to us a transcript of the instruc- 
tions given by the bishops at the instigation of the civil government, 
distinctly declared that he (perceiving through the illumination of divine 
grace the grievous injury that would thence arise to the Church, and the 
violation therein done to the canons) retracted freely and of his own ac- 
cord the error to which he had put his hand. We immediately used all 
diligence (transmitting to his Most Serene Majesty a copy of this tran- 
script) to make it more and more known that we entirely disapproved, 
as adverse to the principles and laws of the Church, the manner of inter- 
pretation applied by the bishops to the Apostolic letters of our predeces- 
sor. Thus you perceive, venerable brethren, that we vave in this matter 
neglected no part of our duty: nevertheless (we say it sorrowing and 
utterly overcome with grief) while we were left in entire ignorance of 
what was going on, and were still expecting a favourable reply to our 
expostulations and declarations, it was signified to the Archbishop of 
Cologne that in the affair of mixed marriages he must adopt that inter- 
pretation which had been condemned by us, or resign his episcopal 
functions; and he was at the same time informed of the determination 
of the government to interdict him from his pastoral jurisdiction in the 
event of his acting otherwise. And immediately, he, as was right, re- 
sisting, matters fell out as with horror we at the outset complained to 
you. And mark the conduct observed towards us! it was only on the 
first day of the present month that the chargé d’affairs of Prussia here 
announced to us as shortly about to happen, or as happening at that very 
time, what had been done and finished ever since the 21st of the pre- 
ceding month. Under such circumstances, venerable brethren, we feel 
that we owe it to God, the Church, and the office we hold, to raise our 
ese voice and denounce openly in this your assembly this violation 
of ecclesiastical immunity—this contempt of the episcopal dignity — 
this usurpation of sacred jurisdiction—this prostration of the rights of 
the Catholic Church and of this Holy See. And in doing this we are 
anxious also at the same time to render to the Prelate of Cologne, a man 
endowed with virtues of every description, the praise so just!y his due 
for his unconquerable pertinacity in defending, and at his own so great 
peril, the cause of religion. We avail ourselves moreover of this oppor- 
tunity to declare solemnly and in public (what we have never ceased to 
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do up to the present moment in private), that we entirely reprobate 
every practice concerning mixed marriages wrongfully introduced into 
the kingdom of Prussia contrary to the genuine meaning of our prede- 
cessor’s declaration. But the evils of the Spouse of the immaculate Lamb 
daily becoming worse and worse, we vehemently conjure you—the par- 
takers of our care—to humbly offer up with us prayers to the Father of 
Mercies that he may look down propitiously from His high dwelling in 
the heavens upon this vineyard which he hath planted with his own right 
hand, and mercifully dispel the storm that hath so long assailed it.” 


Our readers must perceive at a glance the infamous sup- 
pressions of this popish document. As if the court of Rome 
did not know that the question of mixed marriages, though 
one of the main points, was very far from being the ouly point 
in controversy between the government and the Archbishop ! 
We have by anticipation answered most of its swarming false- 
hoods. The Pope would actually wish it to be believed, that he 
had been left in utter ignorance of what was going on in Cologne, 
in the teeth of the damning facts we have detailed above (see 
p. 256). “ Nobis plane insciis!” says the Pope, in defiance of 
the archives of his secretary of state’s offices, and of the Cardi- 
nal Capaccini, who was probably there and knew its falsehood. 
How comes it, by the way, that this cardinal is now in disgrace 
at the Vatican? 

The briefs of Pius VII[. and Cardinal Albani were accepted 
“ semel atque iterum,” says the Pope, by the Prussian minister ; 
this he must have known to be false; and we have shown that 
they were only then accepted, when the construction which the 
bishops would put upon them was known to his majesty. 

The alleged departure from the provisions of the brief, in the 
convention, is asserted to have been even “ artificioso sxcularis 
potestatis impulsu.” Need we stop to refute this monstrous 
charge, after the detail we have given of the circumstances con- 
nected with the making of this convention, and the recital of the 
express terms in which each bishop sent in his adhesion to it?— 
(see supra, p. 243). As to the expostulations which the Pope 
says were addressed to the Prussian minister at his court in refer- 
ence to the convention, this part of the allocution is designedly 
perplexed with falsehood. ‘The facts are curious and illustrative. 
Some secret emissaries of the Romish See had, as it appears, 
transmitted to the Vatican, some time previous, a pretended copy 
of the convention. ‘lo the expert in such matters we need hardly 
say that it was a false and garbled copy; containing as usual 
some degree of truth, destroyed by the greater strength of its 
associated falsehood. Among the most ludicrous of these false- 
hoods was the allegation that the convention contained a clause 
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that the instruction of Cardinal Albani* should be ‘ qua nulla 
declarata,” and that it had been therefore suppressed. 

This was brought as a charge against the Prussian govern- 
ment, by the secretary of state of the courtof Rome. The 
Prussian minister, in replying to such an unworthy imputation, 
did not content himself with the dry denial of the existence of 
such a document (as he would have been perfectly justified in 
doing by the usages of diplomacy), but actually went out of his 
way to indicate the existence of the real one, which it would be 
the duty of the bishops hereafter to lay before the See of Rome. 

It will hardly be supposed that this denial of the Prussian mi- 
nister forms the chief burthen of the Papal Esposizione. Yet such 
is the fact; and utterly unable to defend their hero of Cologne, 
they indulge in a personal attack on the Prussian minister at 
Rome—a man of learning as profound (and Europe at large 
knows it) as his private character is pure and spotless—the worthy 
successor of Niebuhr, and eulogy can scarce go higher. 

We now come to the notable juggling in the case of the poor 
old bishop of Treves. We have already called our reader’s atten- 
tion (p. 243) to the marked manner in which he expressed his 
concurrence in the convention. On the Ist October, 1836, he 
had also addressed a letter to the Pope, strongly eulogizing the 
convention, and setting forth in a forcible manner the beneficent 
effects of the new discipline under it; and he ended by stating 
the solemn sanctions under which this letter was written—“ on 
the day on which I have taken the Lord’s Body as my viaticum, 
being shortly, if it shall please God, about to bid farewell to the 
world.” He lived, however, some weeks after this ; and it ap- 
pears that a letter, dated ten days after the former, and entirely 
recanting it, had been transmitted to the Pope. If this last letter be 
not, as we, in common with all reasonable people who have 
taken the trouble to consider the matter, believe it to be, a vile and 
impudent forgery, let the Pope make the most he can of testi- 
mony thus contradictory ; the former certainly given under cir- 
stances as awful as the latter could be. ‘Those who know the 
secrets of a Romish death-bed will not stop to inquire whether 
this last letter be genuine or not. 

The want of diplomatic courtesy charged on the Prussian 
charge d'affaires ad interim, in not annihilating time and space be- 


* The instruction of the Cardinal Albani was in extension of the provisions of the 
brief, and so liberal was it thought to be by the Court of Rome, that it was requested 
it might not be made known to the clergy at large, by the bishops to whom it was 
addressed. A likely thing, therefore, that this instruction should be ‘* qua nulla decla- 
rata.” 
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tween Cologne and Berlin, from which last he of course derived his 
official intelligence of the Archbishop’s arrest, is so paltry, so 
contemptible, so thoroughly modern-Roman, that we forbear 
to enlarge upon it. The punctilious in such matters may find an 
answer to all their difficulties in the reply of Baron Altenstein. 

Thus have we gone through the various matters in the allocution, 
and shown that every assertion is either an equivocation, or a 
direct downright falsehood, or a wanton and insidious complaint. 
With a copy of this allocution the Prussian minister at that court 
was greeted, on his return to the papal states for the purpose of 
laying the matter before the holy see. On his remonstrating on 
its outrageous character, and offering, notwithstanding, to fulfil 
the duties of his mission in proving to the court of Rome the 
guilty acts of the Archbishop; he was met by the constant reply 
that the court of Rome would hear nothing until the Archbishop 
was restored to his diocese! A degree of ludicrous insolence, 
which nothing but a consciousness of strength, afid a real regard 
for its own Roman Catholic subjects, could have prevented 
Prussia from chastising as it deserved. 

The persistance, however, of the court of Rome in this silly 
impertinence, effectually prevented any concessions on the part 
of Prussia; and the Chevalier Bunsen, with a patriotism worthy 
of all commendation, thinking that, from the virulence with which 
he had been attacked personally, both in the allocution and the 
Esposizione, his further presence at Rome might be an obstacle 
to reconcilement, applied for and received from his majesty a per- 
mission to retire from his post in that city. His place is sup- 
plied ad interim by a chargé daffaires; with small prospect, how- 
ever, of effecting any conversion to good sense or good feeling on 
the part of the court of Rome, if we may judge from the recent 
allocution on the occasion of establishing a bishopric in Algiers, 
which appeared in all the papers of the day. 

We have nearly done with this utterly disgraceful matter; not 
so, however, we fear, either the Roman Catholics of Prussia, or 
their government. ‘The hierarchical reaction triumphant in Bel- 
gium, and communicated by contagion to the Rhenish provinces, 
and in the spirit of which all Baron Droste’s actions were con- 
ceived at the beck of a ruffian party there (with whom he has 
subsequently been proved to have held close correspondence*), 


* The unexpected length to which this article has reached, compels us to give only 
in a note the following most illustrative letters, written by the archbishop’s Chaplain, 
Private Secretary, Professor, Theses-composer, Factotum and Leporello, Michaelis, 
to the Pfarrer Binterim, at Bilk, near Dusseldorf. They were found in the house of 
the latter by the police when on another scent, and have since been acknowledged by 
Michaelis as his. They need no commentary ; but are themselves invaluable as such 
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has yet to receive further developmentere it meet from civil govern- 
ments the check and the chastisement it merits. The shibboleth of 
this party is that flimsiest of all the flimsy inventions of sophistry 


on the subject of our article. We give them in a literal translation; premising only 
that the Jesuits are strictly excluded from Prussia by the laws. 


** Most reverend and most honoured Sir, 

“T have attended to the affair of Father Schulten. In answer to your agreeable 
letter, now, two requests, 1. Could you give me a short characteristic of the deacons 
of our diocese ; (a) how disposed towards Rome ; (8) towards celibacy and omnem 
habitum clericalem ; (y) as to science and adroitness? 2. For the first, it is of essential 
importance to get some good men (tiichtige Manner) to Cologne. Herr Laurent will 
probably come; only ’tisa pity that no living is now vacant for him in Cologne. Could 
you give me the names of any young people qualified in those three respects, especially 
from Belgium? It would give us (sed tantum inter nos) great delight to smuggle in 
some Jesuils (einige Jesuiten hereinzuschmuggeln). Could you tell us of any who 
speak German fluently? From Switzerland or Rome would be too marked. Speak, 
I pray you, secretly on this subject with Father Schulten. If some of them are to be 
found, then we must consider in what way to commence further proceedings. If you 
are acquainted with Herr Laurent in the diocese of Liege, pray write, and beg of him 
to accept the small thing; there is only this chaplaincy of St. Columba vacant, which 
has been offered to him; further promotion will soon follow. Keep quite secret, pray, 
this obscure letter. &c. &c,. Epwarp M.. 

Cologne, 7 Apvil, 1837. In haste. o. a, m. D. g. 
To the Pfarrer Binterim, &c. &c. Bilk, near Dusseldorf, 


(From the same to the same.) 


** Most reverend and most honoured Sir, 

‘* Your much esteemed letter of the 25th of last month has given me great delight. 
Just hear how far matters are matured. ‘The archbishop gives his benediction (Segen) 
to every thing, but meanwhile still shut his eyes to every thing; so that the enter- 
prise is only a private enterprise. I shall shortly contrive to introduce into (unterbrin- 
gen) Cologue four Jesuits one by one, and then one into Bonn. They will soon find 
a field of action here. Iam now directing the minds of some talented youth exclu- 
sively to this end, and in Bonn are very many of the most talented theologians, who 
are desirous of entering into the order. With these I will form a bond of faith, and 
bring them into connection with the Jesuits of this place. From Rome two Jesuits 
are expected. The two Prussian ones at Nivelle are well known to me; they lived in our 
house at Miinster. I could wish that for the first, the younger Joseph Van Hamm 
should be promoted as soon as possible hither. One need only reter him to me; I will, 
take care of the rest. For safety’s sake he may bring with him a medical certificate, pre- 
scribing for him a residence on the Rhine. In Burtscheidt and Aix, the Society of 
the Mission is starting again into life ; here things move more heavily ; but ’twill soon 
come. 

** One thing more only, The archbishop wishes much that all processions should 
be restored. To a petition for a procession which was to last many days, the arch- 
bishop returned for answer, ‘ that he gave the permission of the church to it; only 
they must see that the civil authorities would not object.’ Pray work, and keep, 
moving, that all that has fallen into desuetude may come back to life. The Bonn 
gentry have been forbidden by the Ministry, 1. To name the name of Hermes; 2. To 
make use of any of his writings, especially the Phil. & Positiv. Introduction; 3. To 
propound any one of his doctrines. Hilgers has been prohibited lecturing on dog- 
matics, . . &e.&c, ELM. 


Cologne, 2d ie, 1837. o. a.m. D. g. 
For safety’ s sake, not paid ; you do so too, 


There was also another letter in the same strain, but let these two suffice ; they 
speak volumes as to the loyalty and honesty of the Archbishop, 
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and logodedaly, or verbal finesse—“ the liberty of the church ;” i. e. 
of the church of Rome, and its entire independence of the state 
in any form or relation whatever. These men are wise in their 
generation, and know full well the value of a word—liberty, even 
though it mean the liberty of evil-doing, sounds sweet in ours as 
it did in Athenian ears. But the liberty which these men preach 
and advocate, is despotism; despotism, too, in that form which 
to express seems almost a contradiction in terms; a despotism 
at once the most intense and the most expanded; the liberty 
whereof they speak, and the church’s entire independence of the 
state, are compatible with the liberty of no state whatever, nor with 
the independence of any other body within it. With one prin- 
ciple alone are they compatible—a principle, the very enunciation 
of which will, we are aware, excite a smile on the faces of some 
of our readers, but which we know has never abandoned the 
councils of the Vatican; and which now, owing to causes that 
lie upon the surface, number more advocates on this side the 
Alps than at any period since the Reformation. We mean that 
principle which places all temporal power in subordination to, 
and derives it from, the ecclesiastical; and recognizes states, in 
fact, but as parts of the mighty organism of the church. If any 
one doubt the present activity of this principle, let him read the 
disciplinary, doctrinal works with which France, Belgium, and 
Bavaria abound ; let him read a practical illustration of it in the 
dominant spirit of the Belgian clergy, since their own revolution, 
and in the acts of the Baron Clemens-August Droste von 
Vischering. 

We much deceive ourselves if the nineteenth century is not to 
witness still greater efforts to carry into practice this long-dor- 
mant, but yet living principle. The efforts, we believe, will be 
strong, unceasing, virulent; yet we have no fears for the ultimate 
result; nor have we fears for any but passing evils to Prussia 
from the experiment which has there been tried. We know that 
the monarch of Prussia has taken his part; that, secure in the 
zealous attachment of his Protestant subjects, and conscious that 
in the course which he has pursued he has exercised power 
but to secure eventual liberty of conscience to all his subjects, 
he will not be scared by that evil principle which has been well 
described as being but the ghost of the old Roman empire sitting 
enthroned upon its tomb. 

We know that further concessions to the Romish hierarchy — 
already pushed to an extent which has excited the sorrow and 
anger of many among the most liberal and loyal Protestants of 
Prussia—will not be made. The forbearance which the inso- 
lence and besotted bigotry has hitherto derided as weakness will 
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not be proof against fresh aggressions or even against the hostile 
attitude recently assumed. But a few years since, the Rheno- 
Roman Catholic Church lay im the dust. Its revenues were ex- 
hausted or alienated ; its temples in decay ; its priesthood wallow- 
ing in brutish ignorance—even the spelling of a breviary being 
beyond the attainments of some! From that state of ruin and 
inanition it was raised to its present splendour and noxious power 
by the care of the monarch alone. Behold the bitter fruits which 
the hand that tended and watered the almost sapless trunk, and 
fenced it round, and guarded it from the spoiler, has gathered 
from its regerminating strength! 

In viewing the case of the Archbishop of Cologne we have 
studiously avoided much allusion to the hostile state of feeling 
in the Rhenish provinces, as connected with other subjects of 
complaint more fully treated in a subsequent article. 

It cannot however be denied that the Prussian government itself 
sought to gain its ends not only by open kindness and forbearance, 
but also by manceuvring, as of old; and at the selection of Baron 
Vischering for Cologne was to win over the Westphalians : a bold 
measure; and able, had it succeeded. But Rome will, even now, 
succeed only so far as popular discontents support her steps. 
Her efforts in all quarters have been latterly addressed to resus- 
citating the influence of her religion. Malta, France, England, 
Canada, Chile, and Buenos Ayres, are strong evidences of this, 
as also the important letters given in our note pp. 261, 262, to 
which we cannot too strongly call the reader’s attention, It is 
in truth the general outbreak of a grand Roman Catholic move- 
ment EVERYWHERE. The real defect in Prussia, as in Canada, 
is the having two systems, one actively hostile in its nature, the 
other passive, both recognized by the government. Yet we are 
told this ought to be the case in Ireland. If, however, a despotic 
government, like the Prussian, cannot check and control the evil, 
how can the British constitution prove competent to the task ? 

Although Prussia cannot venture to risk much at the moment, 
and against the formidable rivalry of Austria, yet we doubt if 
the latter will seek to embarrass her farther. Still the former 
power is bound to maintain the course she has taken, and may 
soon, and must ultimately, separate from the Roman supremacy, 
though not from Catholicism, 
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Art. II1.—Die Seherin von Prevorst. Eroffnungen iiber das 
innere Leben des Menschen, und iiber das Hereinragen einer 
Geisterwelt in die unsere. Mitgetheilt von Justinus Kerner. 
aweite vermehrte und verbesserte Ausgabe. (The Female 
Ghost-Seer of Prevorst. Discoveries concerning the Inner 
Life of Man, and the Invasion of our Sphere by. a World of 
Spirits. Communicated by Justinus Kerner. Second im- 
proved and enlarged edition.) Stuttgard and Tubingen. 1832. 


To such English students as with strong faith and ardent hope 
are just setting out on a journey of exploration into the wondrous 
fields of Magnetic Science, this work must be an inestimable 
treasure: a mine of glittering facts ;—a plentiful harvest of mi- 
raculous results, that cannot fail at once to enrich the faithful 
reader, and furnish him with the means of prosecuting still grander 
discoveries in the magic realms of which it treats. 

In England, animal magnetism has, unhappily, never taken 
very deep root: as a science it has never been well planted, nor 
properly tended in this country; our soil is too hard and un- 
genial for its delicate nature ; and our scientific husbandmen too 
harsh and impatient to follow lovingly (as Germans only are 
wont) the capricious phenomena of its growth. Ridicule has 
always blighted its earliest buds, and where ridicule has not suf- 
ficed to destroy it, committees of inquiry have sprung up to 
handle it so roughly, that an unnatural and untimely death has 
ever been the inevitable consequence. How can a sensitive 
plant in a rude and foreign climate be expected to survive such 
treatment. But let not its enemies suppose that its not having 
prospered on our inhospitable shore is any proof of its absolute 
want of a vigorous vitality. ‘The German gardener cares little for 
the fate of the seed which has fallen on our stony ground: under 
his own fostering care the plant has waxed into a noble tree, and 
in its shade—solemn as elephants under the far-spreading Ba- 
nian—sit many philosophers, digesting its goodly fruits, and 
chewing the cud of their contemplations ; ; amongst the most noted 
of these we descry Kerner, Mayer, Eschenmeyer and Gorres. 
From the tree in question the work before us is, as it were, a 
leaf, which, having caught in its sybilline flight, we shall attempt 
to decypher, and, in simple and unstudied phrase, explain to the 
reader ; ; that is, so far as we can understand it ourselves. But 
first, with respect to the formal authentication of the marvels 
which we are about to unfold, we would fain address a remark or 
two to the cautious public. Not having ourselves been their wit- 
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nesses, we cannot vouch for the absolute truth of the following 
facts ; but we are happy to bear testimony to the respectable cha- 
racter for veracity, which the above philosophers who do authenti- 
cate them have always borne. The author of the work is Jus- 
tinus Kerner, a physician, a man of serious temperament, and of 
a religious character ; fanatical it may be, but sober and metho- 
dical in his manner of thinking, however wild and wonderful the 
nature of his belief. The persons above-named are his coad- 
adjutors or rather co-paprupes: they illustrate his facts; bear 
testimony to the rectitude of his intentions, and evidently give 
him their full countenance and support. Meyer is a private 
gentleman at Frankfort; the other two are professors. Gorres is 
known to every student of German literature as a man of great 
talent and immense acquirements, which, however, he has so 
applied as well to deserve the appellation of the High Priest of 
German Mysticism. As men of learning, of a certain elevation 
in society, and having each of them a moral character and a scien- 
tific reputation to lose, they are as far as possible removed from 
the common adventurer or mere charlatan : however great may be 
the delusion they cherish and would propagate, they are certainly 
its honest martyrs. ‘The English reader, then, must not lay wilful 
falsehood at their doors, however often his indignation at their 
outrageous demands on his belief may prompt him to the charge. 
There is one thing yet more wonderful than all the wonders of 
Magus and Magnetist, and that is, the faith which bids these wel- 
come. Credulity is, in itself, a vast marvel, compared with which 
all the other nine or ninety-nine wonders of the world heaped 
together, would show but as a mole-hill by the side of an Egyp- 
tian pyramid. ‘The best intentions, the soundest judgment, and 
the greatest acquirements seem, at times, utterly unable to pre- 
vent the understanding from falling victim to the most grotesque 
and absurdest belief: even as the stoutest frame is often, at last, 
prostrated by what was, at first, the most insignificant and con- 
temptible disease. Premising thus, we now proceed to a narra- 
tive as monstrous as any which in the darkest ages was ever cre- 
dited by the vulgar, and yet which learned men of the nineteenth 
century regard as strictly and literally true. 

At the village of Prevorst, a little distance from the town of 
Lowenstein, in the kingdom of Wurtemberg, was born in 1801, 
Frederica Hauffe, who afterwards obtained the appellation of 
Die Seherin (the Prophetess or Female-Seer) of Prevorst. 
From her earliest infancy this personage was remarkably delicate 

and sensitive, and endowed with the faculty of seeing ghosts. 
She did not indulge in magnetic sleep, however, till the year 
1822, from which time till her death, she was frequently affected 
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with spasms; these could only be cured by magnetism, and as 
this was generally applied by one gentleman, great was the scandal 
in consequence : at one period, however, she was magnetized by 
an individual whom scandal could not, we hope, much object to, 
viz. the ghost of her grandmother ; and this worthy old sprite 
officiated for her every evening at seven o'clock (vol. i. p. 39). 
“‘Jtis an inconceivable fact,” says Kerner, “ but authenticated by 
several respectable witnesses, that, at this time, things of which 
the continued contact was prejudicial to her, were removed as by 
an invisible hand: they glided through the air, not at all as if 
they were thrown : her silver spoon, for instance, was often seen 
to be taken from her hand, and laid softly down upon a dish at 
some little distance.”—(vol. i. pp. 39, 40). “ In a glass of water 
on the table, she saw the figures of persons who did not enter the 
room till half an hour afterwards, and carriages travelling on the 
public road, half an hour before they came up to the house 
where she was living.” When Kerner was first summoned to 
attend her, he disbelieved all the reports respecting the extraor- 
dinary symptoms of her case: he and his friend, Dr. Off of 
Lowestein, determined to discountenance altogether her magnetic 
performances, and they accordingly submitted her to the ordinary 
system of treatment indicated by her spasmodic and febrile symp- 
toms ; but under this she fast grew worse and weaker, and they 
were obliged to resort to a mild course of magnetism. Ashamed 
of the utter futility of their own prescriptions, they now, most 
rationally, consulted her on her own case, and implicitly followed 
her directions: the result of which was, that she recovered from 
a horrible state of collapse bordering on dissolution, and was 
invigorated to the utmost extent compatible with the ravages 
her constitution had already suffered. ‘The state of trance in- 
duced by magnetic manipulation, and into which the Seherin 
appears to have been at length in the habit of falling sponta- 
neously, is described as a temporary cessation of the cerebral, 
and an anomalous development of the ganglionic, functions—of 
“ the inner life.” The Seherin, whilst still in the flesh, made 
rapid advances towards a spiritual mode of being: her nervous 
fluid pervaded her structure so loosely, as frequently to be able 
to escape altogether from the latter: on such occasions, she was 
not, as might irreverently be suspected, out of her mind, but out 
of her body, which she saw stretched before her, and would some- 
times contemplate for a considerable period. She was so ex- 
tremely light that, when ordered a bath, her nurses could not 
get her under water, and she would not have sunk, had she even 
been thrown into a river: a fact which we receive as a matter of 
faith, since unfortunately we do not any where learn that the ex- 
periment was tried. m2 
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Kerner, however, mentions other cases, in which the operation 
of the law of gravitation appears to have been suspended, and 
profoundly conceives that birds—* that dreamy prophetic race,” 
—may be partially exempt from it whilst flying. 

Substances of all kinds produced remarkable effects upon the 
Seherin—such as either escape our cognizance, or do not occur 
under ordinary circumstances. The cause of this is luminously 
and satisfactorily explained for us by Eschenmayer. ‘ Whilst,” 
says he, “ the soul continues to guide and govern the body, the 
motive powers of external nature are scarcely able to operate 
perceptibly upon the latter; but when the soul ceases to control 
the corporeal frame, because she expends all her forces in diving 
into a new and spiritual region, (as appears to have occurred in 
the case of the Seherin von Prevorst,) it (the frame) is then left 
totally exposed to the operation of the formative and impulsive 
powers of nature—to the powers which moulded the stone, and 
effect the growth of the animal and plant.” A small diamond 
held loose in her hand caused (most mysteriously!) the eyes of 
the fair Seer to open widely; fixed their pupils; and strange to 
say, induced, at the same time, a stiffness of the left hand and 
of the right foot. The contact of two stems of asparagus acted 
very quickly on the kidnies; that of a grain of belladonna in- 
duced dizziness, dilatation of the pupil, and a feeling of choking. 
Natural causes undoubtedly ought not to account for all this in 
a person so highly gifted, but the most singular result was that 
produced by the touch of an unripe walnut: it caused a flow of 
the most agreeable feelings, filling her with good-will and bene- 
volence towards all mankind. After learning this fact, we cannot 
but expect to hear that a Society for the Diffusion of half-ripe 
Walnuts is fast changing the kingdom of Wurtemberg into an 
earthly paradise. During a storm the Seherin always felt the 
flashes of lightning, and most sensibly in her abdomen. 

Having mentioned a few, but, owing to our limited space, not 
a tithe or even a hundredth of the singular phenomena displayed 
by the Seherin under different circumstances, we now come to 
some of the marvellous faculties with which she was endowed 
during her magnetic trances, On looking into the right eye of 
any individual, she could descry, behind the reflection of her own 
figure, a form, which neither resembled the latter, nor yet altoge- 
ther that of the individual on whom she was gazing: she held this 
“ making babies” to be the image of the inner man. On looking 
into the /eft eye, she saw the outline of any viscus, as lungs, sto- 
mach, &c. which might be diseased, and by the side of it she saw 
imaged the appropriate rémedy. In the right eye of dogs, or of 
other brute animals, she discerned a blue flame, which, says Kerner, 
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was undoubtedly their immortal part—their soul. We, however, 
hope not, as the colour was, to say the least of it, an unfortunate 
omen. Further to illustrate the subject Schubert is quoted, who 

observes, “ that a secret world, hidden to the sight, often seems to 
gaze inquisitively and responsively on man from the eyes of an 
animal, as from open portals, leading from one world into the 
other.” (!) 

The Seherin, of course, was thoroughly mistress of such mag- 
netic accomplishments as reading with the pit of her stomach; but 
she was sometimes contented with merely feeling the sense of a 
passage, without reading it. On one occasion, for instance, 
Kerner five times successively gave her two slips of paper, on one 
of which were written the words, “There is a God,” and on the 
other the words, “'There is no God:” after holding them for some 
time in her left hand she returned them to him, saying, that of the 
former she felt something, but that the latter only “left a mere 
seuse of vacancy. ‘T'wo slips, on one of which was written “ tuo 
fratello,” and on the other, ‘‘dein Bruder” (thy brother), caused 
her precisely the same feeling, of her brother, although she did 
not understand a word of the Italian language. Kerner once laid 
a paper, upon which was written the word Napoleon,” on the 
pit of her stomach, and she instantly felt constrained to sing, and 
actually commenced singing, the tune of a march: he several 
times repeated the experiment, and always with the same result. 
—(vol. i. p. 710.) 

‘There were, moreover, numerous examples of not only the 
faculty of sight, but the functions of all the other organs of sense 
also being developed in the region of the abdominal ganglia; 
though still, seeing, hearing, smelling, and tasting, were less fre- 
quently found there than the faculties of perceiving and feeling. 

Solon’s maxim—* Know thyself”—which some Germans have 
affected to condemn, was never implicitly obeyed before the time 
of the Seherin: her spiritual eyes wandered throughout her body, 
and examined every part of it; and even her organs of sight them- 
selves were not hidden from her all-penetrating gaze. Iu the 
region of the solar plexus, she perceived a slowly-moving sun, and 
her eyes appeared to her as two luminous centres, giving off rays 
in all directions: the latter, according to our author, were the 
ganglion ciliare, and the nervi ciliures. She saw all the nerves of 
her body, aud described the course of several quite correctly. She 
was a first-rate physician, and, though Kerner’s patient, must have 
run away with almost all his practice. Whenever a person affected 
with disease approached her, she felt all its symptoms even with- 
out the aid of any manipulation, and could detail them with great 
exactitude : she was a kind of mirror, in which every malady was 
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reflected; and had she been held up in a hospital, and the patients 
made to pass before her, would have saved an infinity of time, 
trouble, and uncertainty, by furnishing an instant and unerring 
diagnosis of every case, Her most successful and famous cure 
(which appears to have created a great sensation at the time, and 
of which very minute details are given in the work before us) was 
of the Countess of Maldegchem, in 1828. We cannot here dwell 
upon the very singular affection of the latter, resulting from her 
having, when only six years old, failen into a deep sleep, which 
lasted half a day, in a field of poppies in full bloom,—but must 
proceed at once to the process of cure, indicated by the Seherin. 
«I feel in her,” said she (of course the Seherin was now mague- 
tically tranced)—* I feel in her the number, three, and by this 
her prescriptions must be regulated. During niue days, she must 
thrice suspend three laurel leaves in an amulet; but it must not 
be communicated to her of what the amulet consists. For the 
same space of time must thou (the Count, the husband of her 
patient), three times a day, lay thy left hand for a quarter of an 
hour on the pit of her stomach. She must not be allowed any 
stimulants, but, thrice a day, three table-spoonfuls of daisy-tea 
must be given her. Onno Wednesday must thou commence with 
the laying on of hands; and this must always be done in the 
morning at nine o'clock, at which time I shall fall asleep here : 
no person must then disturb me ; | must remain in perfect silence. 
I shall be praying for my patient.” 

In her trances, the Seherin often gave utterance to a peculiar 
language, which appeared similar to an Oriental tongue. She 
said it was natural to her, and was like that spoken at the time of 
Jacob. Which we presume there is no denying. It was very 
sonorous, and did not vary on her lips, so that persons who were 
much in her company easily learnt it. She was accustomed to 
say that in this language she could express her innermost feelings, 
and that she translated from it when she spoke of them in German. 
Its qualities were such as to call forth the utmost curiosity of the 
philologist: its words gave the real value and property of the ob- 
jects which they represented. Several of its sounds were found 
by the learned to resemble those of the Coptic, Arabic, and Hebrew 
languages; for instance, her word for hand was Bjat, which is 
very similar to the Hebrew Jat. Elschaddai, by which term she 
designated God, signifies in Hebrew the Se/f-Sufficing, or Al- 
mighty. A physician in her language was handacadi; a girl, 
alentana; glass, chlann; the moon, schmado; a many-coloured 
‘flower, bianna fina ; a nightingale, nochiane, &c. For “ Wilt 
thou not give me thy hand, physician?” her phrase was, “ O 
pasqua non ti bjat, handacadi?” ‘The sage Kerner seems of opi- 
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nion that this is the primitive language of the soul, (not of any 
body we would observe,) and which the former cannot entirely 
lose, though the progress of degeneracy and the mould of time 
have obscured and overlaid it. Happy then are they who can 
descend in a spiritual diving-bell to the bottom of the ganglionic 
system, fish up the long-lost sounds that once rang in the ears of 
the antediluvian world, and adopt them in place of the “ noisy but 
empty” jargons, which, for want of better, we are compelled to 
give utterance to at present! 

The second volume of the work before us is principally filled 
with an account of the ghosts of various individuals, who favoured 
the Seherin by visiting her. This opens to us an entirely novel 
system of ghosteology, for with respect to their general character, 
we are informed that they are not at all the extraordinary beings 
many people take them for: on the contrary, some of them are 
troubled, notwithstanding the wide range of their wanderings, 
with views so limited as even to astonish us short-sighted tenants 
of earth; and with a stupidity particularly dense considering their 
etherial nature. ‘The idea that ghosts are a remarkable and 
eccentric class of individuals appears so ridiculous to their fami- 
liar friends, Kerner and Eschenmayer, that they cannot help per- 
petrating on the subject the only witticisms to be found in these 
volumes, and doubtless the only ones they ever accomplished. 
Your German philosopher, though rather dull in the society of 
the living, pricks up, and becomes a very lively fellow amongst 
the dead. ‘ Die sogenannten Geistreichen,” says Kerner, “ er- 
kennen nur ein Geisterreich das geistreich ist:” the point of this 
would be lost in English ; but into French we may translate it 
thus: ‘“ Les beaux esprits ne reconnaissent pas des esprits qui ne 
sont pas spirituels.” ** [t is certainly very clever,” says Eschen- 
mayer ironically, “to expect a person to be all soul when dead, 
who was all clod when living.” After this, of course we did not 
expect any thing very brilliant from the spirits, and we were not 
disappointed ;—but the reader shall judge of their accomplish- 
ments for himself. 

In the night of the 20th of July, 1827, about twelve o’clock, as 
Mrs. Hauffe was lying awake in bed, and drinking a glass of 
water, a spirit suddenly entered the room, and stood before her, 
in the shape of a man of about thirty years of age, in a long open 
coat, with large broad buttons, knee-breeches, shoes with buckles, 
and a neck-cloth fastened with a button. This gentleman walked 
up to her, and said very unceremoniously, ‘‘ You must come down 
with me into my stable ;” in answer to her question, he told her 
where his stable was situated, and immediately afterwards vanished, 
He came again in the course of a few days, accompanied by the 
ghost of a woman ; and on the 12th of August following, whilst 
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Mrs. Hauffe was suffering under a terrible head-ache, the couple 
entered the room late in the night, and the woman brought with 
her in her arms a child covered with rags, of which the head only 
was visible. At a previous visit the woman had told her, that, 
when alive, she had taken poison in order to miscarry ; that she 
had been confined in the stable of the man who was now with 
her; that in this same stable he had buried the child; and that 
she had shortly afterwards been found dead in a neighbouring 
barn: the man also had added, that he wished Mrs. Hauffe to 
visit the stable, dig up the bones of the child, which she would 
find near the trough, and have them removed to the church-yard. 
On the present occasion the man exclaimed, “I am Nicholas 
Pleffer, the seducer of this woman, and the murderer of this 
child ;—kneel down and pray with us!” All three subsequently 
prayed together for an hour. These spirits, who were very stupid 
and superstitious, came to Mrs. Hauffe to receive religious in- 
struction: she seems to have taught them that the disinterment 
and re-burial of their child would not ensure their repose, but 
that they must have recourse to the practice of religious duties. 
They were tolerably apt scholars, and, if we are to judge from 
the change in their dress, made some approaches to the angelic 
whilst under her care, for we learn that they at length laid aside 
the garments in which they had at first appeared, for bright robes 
with numerous folds. 

At twelve o’clock on the night of the 24th of October, both 
man and woman visited her, and said, as with one voice, “‘ We 
come for the last time, to take leave of you.” She asked them 
where they were going, and they answered, “ to a better place.” 
‘They then disappeared, and were seen no more. ‘These ghosts, 
as well as others who visited her, were seen by several of her 
attendants, but not by all. A girl who waited on her saw per- 
fectly well the above couple and the child, and heard the former 
talk. Some of the ghosts who visited Kerner’s house (for it was 
there that Mrs. Hauffe now resided) were very noisy fellows, and 
would certainly have been apprehended by the police, could the 
police have laid hold of them: they were wont to amuse them- 
selves after the most approved fashion of the Cock-lane Ghost, 
but with variations, by making sounds in the air, which resembled 
hard blows, the rustling of paper, the falling of sand, &c.: whe- 
ther, in return for her instruction, they taught Mrs. Hauffe any 
of those accomplishments is not certain; but we surmise that 
they did, for Kerner one night heard all kinds of strange noises 
in his house, and was informed by his patient the next morning, 
that she had been the cause of them. On the 8th of December, 
1828, as Kerner was sitting in the next room to that of the 
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Seherin, the door being open, he saw her talking to a tall, cloudy 
figure ; he instantly seized a candle and rushed into the apart- 
ment, but the strong light rendered the apparition invisible to his 
eyes. He often heard spirits, and was conscious of their pre- 
sence, but this was the only one he ever saw; it was a gentle- 
man, a Mr. N., who had called as he went past to leave a mes- 
sage with the Seherin for his son, who resided in the place. 
Kerner was at first disposed to be very sceptical on the score of 
these apparitions, and accordingly Mrs, Hauffe tried to prevail 
on some of the more rough and ready of her visitors to render 
themselves visible, or otherwise sensible to him; and actually 
sent a ghost up-stairs to his bed-room one morning at the very 
seasonable hour of two o’clock, who woke him out of his sleep, 
and caused him a succession of the most disagreeable feelings 
imaginable, but whom, after all, he had not the pleasure of seeing, 
much less remunerating for his exertions. It really was rather 
vexatious that Kerner could not see more ghosts, for his house 
swarmed with them to such an extent that he could hardly call it 
his own: indeed it is clear that, at one time, he must have had 
many more disembodied than embodied guests; and that though 
his family may have been alarmed by the living, they could not 
possibly be frightened at the dead, whom they were constautly in 
the habit of mixing with. ‘The ghosts seemed, some of them, to 
have great difficulty in forgetting their earthly failings: one, at 
any rate, appears to have fallen in love with a servant-maid in the 
house, for he followed her perpetually; we are happy to say 
however, that nothing improper occurred, owing partly, perhaps, 
to the vigilance of Mrs. Hauffe, who kept a sharp look out upon 
the rake. A great number of spirits were always employed on 
the premises in one capacity or other; some made noises such 
as those described above; others threw sand out of the garden 
into the open windows; some ran about the house leaving the 
doors open, and pinching and pushing those to whom they were 
invisible; whilst others, who were of a more sentimental turn, 
made most melodious and melting music. One night, about eleven 
o'clock, as a lady, Mad. W. de H., was preparing to go to bed 
in Mrs. Hauffe’s room, a dark gentleman entered, who, without 
taking any notice of the Seherin, made himself very disagreeable 
to her companion, by causing her to feel “ the greatest anxiety 
and oppression :” not liking this, of course, she hastily disrobed 
herself, and, throwing her clothes on the ground, jumped into 
bed ; her adventurous visitor however, evidently used to these 
affairs and not liking to see matters carried on in a disorderly or 
slovenly way, carefully picked up her garments, placed them on a 
chair, and then immediately followed her into bed, where his first 
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proceeding was to pull the pillow from under her head, and lay it 
on her face. What immediately followed this auspicious begin- 
ning, Mrs. W. de H., who is her own historian, does not inform 
us; Mrs. Hauffe, it appears, lay quite still, and did not in 
the slightest degree interfere, for fear of increasing the fright of 
her companion; and Kerner merely gives the women’s account of 
the matter, under the head of “ Eighth Fact”—(see vol. ii. ‘P- 
259), without adding a word of comment or supplementary in- 
formation. 

It is greatly to the credit of places never till now held fit for 
mention to ears polite, that all the ghosts who figure in these 
volumes (and they are some scores in the aggregate) seem to have 
learnt, either above or below, the art of making themselves 
agreeable to the ladies; indeed, with the exception “of a woman 
who bore in her hand a human heart, and of two or three sombre- 
vested gentlemen who evidently came from unmentionable quar- 
ters, they all made an impression which was rather agreeable than 
otherwise upon those who enjoyed the happiness of their ac- 
quaintance. ‘They were invested with very few of the terrors 
which accompany ordinary apparitions. They were rather trouble- 
some and inconvenient sometimes ; and might be, now and then, 
even mischievous; but no serious damage was apprehended from 
them; they were very tame, ‘ fit for a lady, and such as a child 
could easily manage ;” giving one somewhat the idea of a troop 
of domestic animals kept by a gentleman for amusement or 
curiosity. Kerner was, perhaps, never more contented, nor his 
home more cheerful, nor his affairs more prosperous, nor his 
family more happy, than when he was entertaining a levy of half 
a score apparitions. In the year 1828 particularly his house was 
quite a place of fashionable resort for ghosts and ghost-seers ; he 
might with great propriety have called it an hotel—the Spectre’s 
Castle would have been an excellent sign—and have promised, 
in gilt characters, “ good entertainment for man and ghost.” 
Here, however, we must take leave of “ our host” and _ his 
unique establishment; but, first let us assure the reader, that we 
have not been guilty of the slightest exaggeration in our sketch 
of the work before us; on the contrary, the work is an exaggera- 
tion of our sketch; in English we have not colours sufficiently 
deep to do justice to the original, and we have therefore thought 
proper to remove the details from out the sober shade which 
pervades and heightens the solemn and awful effect of the Ger- 
man picture, into a more brilliant light. The philosophy of the 
subject, which is treated at great length in the original, from re- 
gard to our readers we have scarcely touched upon. The Seherin’s 
rationale of her magnetic condition; her account of her own 
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mental and psychological operations ; her definitions of soul, 
spirit, and nervous fluid, and description of their connection 
during life, and mutual relation after death; as well as the learned 
and lengthy comments thereupon of Kerner himself, Gorres, 
Eschenmayer, and Meyer of Frankfort, form perhaps the most 
grotesque and astonishing part of the whole business, and this 
we have not even glanced at. For such manifold imperfections 
and deficiencies we expect the gratitude of our English readers, 
and the German philosophers must be good enough to pardon 
us ; we pray them to look with pity, not contempt, on the colour- 
less copy of their forcible painting, which is all we have to ex- 
hibit to our countrymen ;—we have done our English best! 

The second volume of the work contains long details of what 
the Seherin was pleased to call her solar and vital circles; and 
appended are diagrams of the same, decked out with all the para- 
phernalia of magic. This part of the subject is treated in such 
a sober, earnest, yet mysterious way, that the reader is, at length, 
completely bewildered; the ground shifts from beneath him ; 
and above and around he is completely enwrapped in clouds of 
which the darkness is relieved only by incoherent phantasms; he 
feels constrained to deny the existence of all substance, and to 
doubt whether aught but shadow “ lives and moves, and has a 
being ;” to reject reality and its solid universe, and put his faith 
in “ an array of spectral hosts.” Though we have not got quite 
so far as this in the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
it would really seem as if, in Trans-Rhenare regions, life were, 
indeed, become “ such stuff as dreams are made of.” 

Mrs. Hauffe is dead: at any rate, on the 8th of August, 1829, 
she was removed from her bed, placed in a coffin, carefully screwed 
down, carried to the church-yard at Lowenstein, and there com- 
mitted to the ground; so whether dead or not, she will hardly 
magnetize or be magnetized any more. But though the glory of 
Wiirtemberg—the great magnetic martyr—has departed, the 
science to which she was devoted hides not its head, but lifts it 
boldly even in foreign and inhospitable climes. Even here, in this 
land of steam and scrutiny, it has ventured to take up a deter- 
mined position, and we have accordingly heard of a “ Seherin 


von St. Pancras ;” and of a physician worthy of the priestess ;— 
of a Conduit-street Kerner. 
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Arr. [1L.— Recueil des Dépéches, Rapports, Instructions et Mé- 
moires des Ambassadeurs de France en Angleterre et en Ecosse, 
pendant le XVI° Sidcle, conservés aux Archives du Royaume, 
dla Bibliotheque du Roi, etc. et publiés pour la premiere fois, 
sous la Direction de M. Charles Purton Cooper, Paris et 
London, 1838. (Correspondance Diplomatique de Bertrand 
de Salignac de la Mothe- Fénélon, Ambassadeur de France en 
Angleterre, de 1568 @ 1575. Vols 1 and 2.) 8vo. 


THERE is no period of English history which has been viewed in 
so many different lights as the reign of Elizabeth. ‘The bitter 
personal hatred, engendered by the violence of religious discord, 
has covered the memory of the great men of that age with a slur 
of calumny and scandal which, hardened and inrooted by the pre- 
judices of those through whom their characters have been handed 
down to us, has scarcely been eradicated by the severe historical 
studies of the present day. In addition to this cause of much 
misrepresentation, the many dark and intricate plots of the con- 
tending parties, which the publication of various original docu- 
ments Is now beginning to unravel, gave scope on every side to 
the wildest conjecture. ‘The wretched dynasty which succeeded 
Elizabeth, willingly saw decried the reign whose glory and pros- 
perity formed no advantageous contrast with their own meanness 
and imbecility, and they had also family prejudices which gave a 
false colouring that has been perpetuated more or less in all the 
histories previous to our own time. 

The present age is peculiarly favourable to historical research, 
not only in England but throughout Europe. We hear every 
where of Record Commissions and Historical Societies. We 
have had frequent occasions to comment on the exertions of the 
French government in publishing the monuments of their na- 
tional history, and to the noble collection of documents which it 
has produced and is producing. Our own government—we are 
ashamed to say it—has allowed our Record Commission, which 
had already done much good, to fall a sacrifice to the jealousies 
of those who were employed under it. We have still our State 
Paper Office Commission, and we esteem highly the volumes 
it has already published ; though it might, certainly, be made 
somewhat more efficient. But the few volumes which our 
government has given to the historian are a small compensation 
for the mass of invaluable matter which is still suffered to lie 
neglected in the dust of our record offices. ‘There is, indeed, 
much to be done, and at present, we fear, little inclination to 
do it. 

Whilst we lament the neglect which with us the great cause of 
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historical research has experienced from the government, we re- 
ceive from time to time some consolation in the scattered contri- 
butions which are made by the exertions of individuals. It is 
thus that we owe to the disinterested zeal of the able secretary of 
the late Record Commission the publication of the dispatches of 
La Mothe-Fénélon. There are periods when the correspond- 
ence of the foreign ambassadors are eminently important, and 
none more so than the reign of our first maiden Queen. It is this 
correspondence principally which can throw some light on the 
extensive ramifications, both internal and external, of the great 
plots which so long menaced her life and throne, and which 
aimed at the extinction of Protestantism ; for the grand conspira- 
tors in them were the foreign ambassadors, acting under the 
orders of the very monarchs who at the same time were reiterating 
their professions of friendship towards the Queen of England. 
Unfortunately, much of this correspondence is lost, and more 
still of their deeper intrigues were probably never committed to 
paper, even under the security of private cyphers, but were trans- 
acted orally by trusty agents, who were devoted to the cause of 
Catholicism. Enough, however, remains to give us an extensive 
insight into these dark transactions. 

Bertrand de Salignac de la Mothe-Fénélon, a brother of the 
direct ancestor of the famous Archbishop of Cambrai, was one of 
the most distinguished diplomatists of the reign of Charles [X., 
well skilled in the intriguing and treacherous policy which then 
characterised the dealings of the courts of France and Spain. 
He had distinguished himself in various embassies previous to his 
being chosen for the resident ambassador in England, in 1568. 
The period of his arrival in London was one of great interest 
and difficulty. He had left his own country involved in intestine 
broils; and he found the English cabinet embarrassed by the 
presence of Mary Queen of Scots, who, after losing her crown 
and the affections of her subjects by her own crimes and impru- 
dences, had been driven to seek shelter in England just six 
months before. Indeed one of the chief objects of his embassy 
was to support the party and cause of the Scottish Queen, as in- 
volving in no slight degree the interests of his own religious party ; 
the others were, as he states them himself, to hinder the English 
from aiding the French Protestants, to counteract as far as he 
could the intrigues of the Spaniards when they were opposed to 
the interests of his master, and to aid in cheating the Queen of 
her rights to Calais. La Mothe-Fénélon had his first audi- 
ence of Elizabeth at Hampton Court on the 14th of November. 

From the beginning of her reign up to this period, Elizabeth 
had been gradually acting more decidedly and boldly in support 
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of the Protestant interests. At first, the known feelings of the 
court of France, with Mary Stuart in their hands, and of Spain, 
ever ready, in spite of their jealousy of their neighbours, to pro- 
mote the general interests of the Catholics, rendered the situation 
of Elizabeth critical, and obliged her to act with extreme caution. 
The proceedings connected with the siege of Leith served at once 
to lay open the views of the French, and to show how unscrupu- 
lous they were in seizing upon any occasion of forwarding them, 
while, by the check they then experienced, they were themselves 
taught to act with more caution in future. The conduct of Mary 
on her accession to the Scottish crown, showed that Elizabeth’s 
foreign enemies were constantly awake ; and the activity of the 
English agents brought various matters to light, which revealed 
glimpses of the danger, while they pointed out the steps to be 
taken in order to avert it. ‘That there had been made a great 
and formidable coalition for the entire destruction of the Protes- 
tants, there can now be no doubt; and it seems equally certain 
that the chosen instrument on which it all turned, was the Queen 
of Scots. Buta principal aim of the conspirators was the sub- 
jugation of England under a popish prince, and they severally, 
calculating on the prey even before they had entered into action, 
began in their own minds to quarrel about the division of the 
spoils. It was soon perceived by Elizabeth’s counsellors that the 
jealousies of her enemies were her greatest safeguard. ‘They, 
however, were anxious in their turn to form a strong defensive 
league amongst the Protestants, which should have more una- 
nimity because the parties who composed it were the persecuted 
and not the persecutors. By this measure, the hatred which the 
principal Catholic powers bore towards the Protestants was in- 
creased, and shown more openly in the persecution of that part 
of their subjects who professed the new religion; and the latter, 
strong in themselves, and encouraged by the sympathy and move- 
ment of their fellows, began to arm in their own defence. The 
result was a long series of desultory but savage warfare, which 
diminished the resources, and effectually put a check on the pro- 
jects, of Elizabeth’s enemies. At the same time the ill conduct 
of the Queen of Scots rendered her unfit, as an active agent, for 
the great cause with which she had been identified. 

The foreign Catholics, finding their hands full at home, sought 
to effect their original purpose by stirring up domestic seditions 
in England, and unfortunately there were but too many who 
were ready to join in their treacherous plans, ‘The heads of the 

‘Catholic party in England were the chief representatives of the 
older feudal aristocracy which had been broken down by the dy- 
nasty of the Tudors. ‘They were jealous of the present govern- 
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ment less because it was opposed to the Catholics, than because 
the able ministers who surrounded the throne were men who had 
risen up in and been formed by the circumstances in which they 
were placed,—because in fact they had been chosen from among 
the gentry and not among the old nobility of England. The bait 
which caught them, was the hope of being restored to their old 
influence by the overthrow of the Protestant government, and in 
this expectation they joined their counsels with Elizabeth’s bit- 
terest enemies. In her wish to conciliate all parties of her sub- 
jects, Elizabeth had allowed to remain or admitted several of 
these nobles on her council, and they scrupled not to use the 
privilege she had granted them against their mistress. It hap- 
pened, however, that their influence lay chiefly in the northern 
and north-eastern parts of the kingdom, which were more conve- 
nient for communicating with the Spaniards than the French. 
The jealousy of the latter was soon excited, and their ambassador 
was employed, not to counteract and overthrow the intrigues of 
the English conspirators, but to outwit the Spaniard, and turn 
his plots to their own advantage. ‘The detention of Mary in 
England afforded an opportunity of carrying on their multifarious 
intrigues with more vigour and perseverance than even while she 
was seated on the throne of Scotland. 

The year included in the first volumes of La Mothe-Fénélon’s 
dispatches, formed one of the most critical periods of Elizabeth’s 
reign. ‘They open with the embarrassments created by the affairs 
of the Queen of Scots, and after letting us into much of the se- 
crets of the conspiracy which was headed by the Duke of Nor- 
folk, and the intrigues connected with it, close with the suppres- 
sion of the northern rebellion under the Earls of Northumberland 
and Westmoreland in the end of the year 1569. At the time of 
the ambassabor’s arrival the Commission of York was assembled 
to hear the complaints of the Scots against their fallen queen. 
In one of his earliest dispatches, he mentions a rumour which 
had reached the ear of Elizabeth, that the Duke of Norfolk, who 
was president of the Commission, was secretly serving the cause 
of Mary, and that he had already formed the project of marrying 
her, and that this, combined with some partiality which he showed 
openly to her cause, had induced the Queen to prorogue the 
Commission to Hampton Court, where its proceedings might be 
carried on under her own immediate eye. Every one knows the 
result; and though the letters give many interesting details and 
notices of the affairs of the Scottish Queen at this period, they 
do not throw any new light on this transaction. Indeed nothing 
strikes us more, in the perusal of Fénélon’s dispatches, than the 
extreme darkness in which the mind of the cunning ambassador 
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seems to have been as to the real designs and character of Eliza- 
beth and her ministers, His accounts of the domestic affairs of 
England are often very incoherent, and the hearsays on which he 
founds his opinions sometimes perfectly absurd : but he was ac- 
quainted to a certain degree with the secrets of a party, and on 
ats intentions and proceedings his correspondence gives us much 
information. His interviews with the Queen are also highly cha- 
racteristic. 

It was the policy of Elizabeth to serve her party abroad more 
by the hopes and fears which her apparent irresolution was cal- 
culated to excite, than by an open and perhaps only half-efficient 
aid, which would have caused their enemies to act more unitedly 
and more vigorously.* The dispatches which carried to the 
French court the continued professions of Elizabeth’s friendship, 
are full of indefinite suspicions and indications of levies and pre- 
parations whose object is often not even guessed. ‘The Queen 
herself, from time to time, mixed her friendly conversation with 
threats that kept alive the ambassador’s apprehensions, without 
affording him any substantial object on which to fix them. There 
is no doubt that she secretly gave important aid to the French 
Protestants; but she ever held firm to the conscientious distinc- 
tion between aiding the Protestants against the oppressions of 
the Catholics and the aiding of subjects 1 in rebellion against their 
sovereign. Her aim was confined to the saving from destruction 
the party in France who were in reality the bulwark which kept 
off the storm from her own threshold: but she never sought more 
than a peace which might protect them, and she was always will- 
ing and ready to negotiate between them and their enemies. 

We leave, however, the ambassador’s complaints and expostu- 
lations on this subject, to enter upon the more important transac- 
tions which mark the eventful year 1569. Very soon after his 
arrival, we find La Mothe-Fénélon engaged in the most culpable 
intrigues against the government to which he was sent. Nares, 
in his Life of Burghley, has collected all the different allusions to 
a plot for the ruin of Secretary Cecil at the beginning of the year 
above mentioned, which involved an attempt on the minister’s life ; 
but it required our ambassador’s dispatches to clear up the vague 
account which he has made out of them. 

The feelings of the old nobility to which we have alluded, were 
especially mortified by the favour bestowed on the reputed upstart 
Sir William Cecil, and their hatred towards him was increased 


* On one occasion es * i, p. 340) La Mothe-Feénélon alludes to a amie of the 
* Marechal de Cossé, that his dispatches left them in as much dark as ever whether they 
were to look for war or peace from the Queen of England, thus creating an extreme 
embarrassment, and almost tying up their hands. 
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by a belief that he was the main support of the Protestant cause, 
and the author of all the measures against the Catholics and the 
Queen of Scots. It seems not quite clear whether the plot 
against him was first suggested by the Spanish ambassador, or 
whether it had already been talked of amongst the Catholic nobles, 
and had been seized upon and pushed forward by the agents of 
foreign intrigue. Certain it is, that the Spanish ambassador is 
the first person mentioned as concerned in it. On the 28th of 
December, 1568, La Mothe-Fénélon writes in a secret letter to 
the queen-mother— 


** The aforesaid ambassador of Spain came to treat with me of matters 
here which might concern the common service of our masters, and par- 
ticularly two things which he cousiders very important, and almost ne- 
cessary for the welfare of Christendom. The one is, that knowing, as 
he says, no greater heretic in this world, nor more adverse to the Ca- 
tholic religion, than is Mr, Cecil, I ought, for my part, in the name of 
your Very Christian Majesties, as well as he for his part in the name 
of the Catholic King, to labour to make him Jose that place, and that 
favour and credit, which he has with the Queen his mistress. ‘To which 
I made answer, that I shall be always ready to serve the cause of the 
Catholic religion in every manner possible, and we must consider the 
best manner of setting this matter a-going ; for the said lady had en- 
tirely committed all her affairs to the said Cecil, and no prince would 
easily be induced to change such a privy minister, when she was satisfied 
with him. He answered, that he had already begun by putting a good 
hand to the business, having so managed that a part of his affairs are 
managed by another secretary, and that I should not forget to strike my 
blow, when I saw the advantage of it.” 


He adds soon after in the same letter, fearful apparently that 
the advantage would all fall to the share of the Spaniard, 


** As to Mr. Cecil, it is true they say he is a zealous friend of the new 
religion, and that it is to be desired a more moderate person held the 
chief place with his mistress; but I do not see that it would be easy to 
deprive him of it; and I am told that he dissuades his mistress from war 
with France, and that he is a close friend of the Earl of Leicester, who 
professes to be your servant.” 


Soon after broke out the dispute between Elizabeth and the 
Duke of Alva, the goods of Spaniards were seized, and their am- 
bassador himself placed under arrest; whereupon, as La Mothe- 
Fénélon informs us, the Spanish ambassador endeavoured to in- 
jure the reputation of Cecil by sending letters addressed to the 
Duke of Alva, which he knew would be intercepted, and filling 
them with matter calculated to throw blame on the Secretary, so 
that “ I have been told,” says La Mothe, “ several of the princi- 
pal lords of the council met last Thursday at Nonsuch, in the 
chamber of the Earl of Arundel, on this affair, and the said Cecil 
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was not called.” The place of meeting, combined with other 
things, seems to show that this assembly had some connection 
with the great plot. ‘That it had not been given up is clear, for, 
after several allusions to the attempts of certain lords of the 
council to place Cecil in a false position by throwing on him the 
blame of different mischances which had happened, or, as they 
expected, would happen, Fénélon writes at last, on the 8th of 
March, 1569, as follows :— 


“That some of the greatest and principal Jords of England being en- 
raged at the form of the government of the kingdom, conducted by 
Secretary Cecil alone, who has assumed the authority of ordering all 
things at his own sole pleasure; and seeing that he is now doing his 
best to make the Queen his mistress enter unnecessarily into the war of 
these troubles which are at present in Christendom, and to make a be- 
ginning by provoking without cause the King and the Catholic King 
by favouring those who stir up war against them in their own countries ; 
which has been the cause of these seizures at Rouen and in the Low 
Countries, to the great discontent of all this kingdom; they think there 
is now an opportunity of being able, by strong representations of things 
belonging to the dignity and greatness of this Queen, and to the good 
and honour of her crown, to unseat the said Cecil, and recover for them- 
selves the authority and management of the state. 

* And although several had long entertained this design, yet, as they 
had come to no understanding on the subject, and had not dared to open 
themselves to each other, no one had hitherto undertaken it, and the 
most noble and those who had the greatest interest in the kingdom 
waited till the people, knowing their intention, should be the party 
which, by the multiplicity of disorders and necessities that would arise 
out of these things, would begin to cry out, and so it has now happened 
that upon the said seizures, and to carry the trade of this place to some 
other spot than Antwerp, the merchants and bourgeois of this city have 
been to make remonstrances to this Queen; and some also, very notable 
personages, and of respect, have been accused for matters of religion, 
others have been imprisoned for the affair of the Spanish ambassador, 
others have complained of the fraud of the lottery, and the mayor and 
officers of this city have been taxed by the said Cecil, in the presence of 
the said lady, of not doing their duty to chastise those who speak irre- 
verently and detractingly of her and of the lords of the council. 

“* By which the said lady seeing that it was necessary to look promptly 
to these things, which concerned the tranquillity of ber kingdom, and 
that she must also resolve on peace or war with the King, and similarly 
with the Catholic King, and that the affairs of the Scottish Queen and 
the Scots needed settling, as well as those of Ireland, and that also the 
Cardinal de Chatillon solicited a hearing and answer for the Sieur du 
Doict, she caused the lords of the council to be summoned to settle 
their matters, this same Cecil perceiving, by the coldness and counte- 
nances of these lords, that he could not order them alone. But they 
pretended to be ill in their chambers, and the said lady has not been able 
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by any means to get them together since she has been in this city. And the 
Earl of Leicester having also been drawn to this party, he likewise took 
advantage of a slight cold to excuse himself from attending at the hours 
of meeting of the council. Wherefore, on Ash-Wednesday having come 
expressly for this purpose a little before supper into the chamber of the 
said lady, when the said Cecil was there, and the Duke of Norfolk, the 
principal of them all, being by, he was very glad that the said lady, in 
the presence of the said Cecil, began to discourse of her affairs, and to 
grieve that all these lords would not come to the council to determine 
what ought to be done; and, after having, with great humility and 
respect, prayed very humbly the said lady to excuse bim if, for the duty 
and infinite obligation which he had to her service, he told her, as a good 
and honourable knight, that the best and principal part of her subjects 
saw affairs so ill conducted, and so much against their inclination, that 
they feared, either that the state would incur some danger, or that the 
said Cecil would have to render an account at the risk of his head of the 
things which had hitherto passed. At which speech the said Cecil being 
much troubled and the said lady moved, she fell into a great anger 
against the said earl; whereupon the duke, who was at some distance, 
addressing the Marquis of Northampton, who as yet was not one in the 
conspiracy, tolerably loud—‘ See, my lord,’ said he, ‘how the Earl of 
Leicester, when he followed and approved the opinions of the Secretary, 
has been favoured and welcomed by the Queen; and now that he would 
virtuously remonstrate his good reasons against those of the other, she 
shows him a very ill countenance, and would send him to the Tower: 
no, no; he shall not go to the ‘Tower alone!’—To which the said Mar- 
quis of Northampton replied, ‘I praise God that you, who are the prin- 
cipal subject of this kingdom, will at last show your virtue, which I am 
ready to follow and aid as far as is possible, for I also am come to com- 
lain.’ 

a: And thus the most part of the nobility are come to an understand- 
ing, and are united, and have required that the said Cecil should show 
the true state of affairs, and how he has conducted them during the last 
eight years.” 


He then goes on to tell how Cecil had attempted in vain to 
detach Leicester from the conspiracy. But his information seems 
to have remained very vague and uncertain till two or three days 
later. Between the 8th and 13th of March, the conspirators had 
made a formal communication to the French ambassador, and his 
private letter of the latter date lets us into the secret of the views 
of the conspirators and extent of the plot. The grand mover 
was the same Roberto Ridolfi, a Florentine and envoy of the 
Pope, whose name occurs so often in the plots which followed. 
He had applied to the Earl of Arundel and Lord Lumley, 
“whom he found very well disposed to his design, (of establish- 
ing the Catholic religion by the overthrow of the present govern- 
ment,) but not bold enough to undertake anything, unless the 
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Duke of Norfolk joined in the plot, who has been very difficult 
to gain; but being at length persuaded, he now takes the matter 
more to heart even than the other two did.”* ‘The ambassador 
goes on to say that they had persuaded the Earls of Derby, 
Shrewsbury, Pembroke and Northumberland, to join them, with 
several of the less zealous of the Protestants ; and that, having 
come to the resolution, in conjunction with Ridolfi, that it was 
necessary first to effect the overthrow of Cecil and his party, they 
had for this purpose worked upon the Earl of Leicester, and 
gained him over to the attempt against the Secretary, without 
telling him anything of their further designs. La Mothe himself 
avows, that so soon as he discovered what was going on, he knew 
too well what was for the service of his master, not to put his 
hand vigorously te the wheel. Ridolfi was sent back to Rome to 
get a bull of the Pope, which the conspirators, who expected to 
be in full power on his return, were to put in force. 

This is the last direct notice of the plot against Cecil in the 
dispatches. One thing seems clear throughout, that in this, as 
in most of the other conspiracies during this reign, each person 
encouraged the other by the grossest misrepresentations of the 
numbers concerned and the success they had already obtained, 
until at last the project failed through their own mutual mistrust. 
It seems certain also that the Duke of Norfolk was engaged in 
the most culpable designs. How far Leicester really compro- 
mised himself is not easy to say; we find him just before and im- 
mediately after in terms of apparently perfect friendship with 
Cecil. He seems to have acted an intriguing part, without any 
very criminal design, except that of raising his own importance 
by unworthy means; and the other conspirators, thinking to de- 
ceive and use him, were deceived themselves./ La Mothe- Féné- 
lon, after throwing so much light on the plan and object of this 
conspiracy, is perfectly silent as to its termination. Our other 
authorities, however, though they leave us in the dark as to its 
prime cause, and its connection with the grand Catholic conspi- 
racy, fill up the deficiency in the account which we have from the 
ambassador. The Queen stood firm to her Secretary, and the 


™ The neniies was so anxious to preserve the secret of the persons engaged in 
this plot, that even in the copy-book of his dispatches, his secretary has left blanks for 
their names, which are inserted by the ambassador’s own hand. The conspirators in- 
troduced continually persons’ names who had no connection with them, to compromise 
those persons, and gain over others who were thereby encouraged to join them. 

+ Nares gives all that was previously known concerning this plot, which is very 
unsatisfactory. He and his authorities agree in representing Leicester as “ at the head 
of the principals” in it, and the Duke of Norfolk es one of those ‘ who were wrought 
upon,’ and became dupes to it. The revelations of La Mothe-Fénélon show that the 
real state of the case was exactly the reverse. 
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conspirators, unable to move her by their representations, deter- 
mined to call a council unknown to her, to frame there a charge, 
and commit Cecil to the Tower on their own authority; and 
then, they said, when he was not present to defend himself, they 
would easily make out some accusation to ruin him. But the 
Queen received information of their design, and disconcerted 
them at the moment when they were preparing to put it into ex- 
ecution. 

The failure of the plot against Cecil does not seem to have 
discouraged the conspirators. ‘Their enmity towards the minister 
ceased not, though it was often covered by the cloak of outward 
friendship, or exhibited only in a vexatious opposition to his 
councils. A secret report of the French ambassador, on the 
20th of April, informs the French court that the English Catho- 
lics were already contemplating a rebellion against the Protestant 
government; that they had taken courage from the recent suc- 
cesses of the Catholic party in France; that they had stipulated 
with the Duke of Alva to land Spanish troops in England ; and 
that, after having used their utmost exertions to thw art the mea- 
sures laid before the council, the lords of the Catholic party had 
retreated from it altogether. ‘The ambassador describes the part 
which the Duke of Alva had taken in the great conspiracy, and 
recommends to the king and queen-mother, that they should take 
four measures for securing themselves the same advantages as 
were sought by the Spaniards.— 

** First, that they make a strong representation to the ambassador of 
this Queen of their complaints against England for things done to them 
and their subjects since the beginning of these troubles: the second, 
that, as the Duke of Alva intends to demand millions for hundreds of all 
that has been taken, and even Ireland as a reparation for the injuries he 
has sustained, that they also make various great demands as well for sa- 
tisfaction to themselves as for the affair of the Queen of Scots: the third, 
that they publish an ordinance similar to that of the said duke, prohibit- 
ing all trade between France and England: and the fourth, that they 
move to the coast of Normandy and Picardy the people of the Pope and the 
Italians who are come into France, in order to give courage to the Catho- 
lics here, and to intimidate the Protestants.” 


The ambassador, while he advises for the present the greatest 
moderation and prudence, lest they should themselves only fall 
into a trap of the Spaniards, makes no secret of his having done 
all in his power to encourage the Catholics in their design, and 
of his conversing secretly with them and with “ a prudent and 
well-advised gentleman, who aids, in the name of the Pope, to 
conduct this enterprise here.” On the 23d of May, we hear again 
of the opposition of some of the council to Cecil, with the en- 
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deavours of the Catholics to calumniate him in the ears of his 
royal mistress, and of the able conduct of the Secretary in wea- 
thering the storm, who, according to La Mothe-Fénélon, had even 
caused the Duke of Norfolk in full council to accuse the Queen 
of Scots of having made over her claims upon the English crown 
to the Duke of Anjou. It is not easy to conceive what might be 
Norfolk’s aim in this proceeding, unless it were to lull suspicion 
as to his own secret designs, and furnish an additional argument 
for the advantage of her marriage to himself as a means of shutting 
out all foreign ‘alliances. The Catholics gained over the duke by 
feeding his weak ambition with the prospect of such a marriage ; 
and we are inclined to believe that that nobleman at least some- 
times nourished the hope of being able to clear himself in the 
end from the direct charge of treason, by obtaining, if he could, 
Elizabeth’s consent to a marriage which was to be effected by the 
intrigues of her enemies, and “then leaving them. Thus all the 
parties concerned in this conspiracy attempted to outwit each 
other, from the ambassadors of the foreign states to its most inti- 
mate agents. ‘The Spaniards were anxious at all risks to obtain 
the greatest advantages themselves ; the French sought to hinder 
them from getting too much ; ; the Earl of Leicester had been 
drawn into a collateral plot by the hope of obtaining the chief 
place in the cabinet, if Cecil were unseated ; the Duke of Nor- 
folk was led by the hope of marrying the Scottish Queen, and at 
least causing her to be restored to Scotland and proclaimed next 
in succession to the crown of England: and the Pope and his 
emissaries would only be satisfied ‘by sending Elizabeth as a pri- 
soner to Rome, or putting her to death, if ‘she resisted, placing 
Mary on her throne, and extirpating heresy. 

During the summer of this year, the Queen excited much 
alarm in the mind of the ambassador by her strong remonstrations 
against the continuance of the civil war in France, and her de- 
claration to him that she knew there was a league against the re- 
formed religion, that she had formed a counter-league amongst 
the Protestants, and that, if the king did not soon grant a pacifi- 
caticn, she would interfere much more openly and actively. 
‘Towards the end of June another matter occurred to take away 
for a moment La Mothe-Fénélon’s taste for conspiracies, by ex- 
citing hopes of another kind, well calculated to overthrow all the 
designs of the Spaniards, He had received some hint that Eliza- 
beth was again inclined to turn her thoughts to a foreign mar- 
riage, and that the King of France, or his “brother the Duke of 
"Anjou, were the persons most likely to succeed. On the 28th 
of June he had an audience of the Queen, who, after other mat- 
ters had been debated, turned the conversation to the rumoured 
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marriage of the two daughters of the emperor to the kings of 
France and Spain, and paid some compliments to the persons 
of the former monarch and his brother. The ambassador seems 
to have considered this as an opening of the affair he had at 
heart, took it up eagerly, made Elizabeth some handsome com- 
pliments in return, and pressed the advantages of a match be- 
tween her and the king. Her answer is made in a tone of 
raillery, and she ends with a cutting bit of satire on the queen- 
mother, 


* I told her,” says La Mothe-Fénélon, “that in truth every body is 
astonished at the wrong she did to the great qualities, which God had 
given her, of beauty, knowledge, virtue, and greatness of condition, in 
not desiring to leave after her some fair posterity to succeed to them. 
That no one ought to take it ill if she gave it a mature consideration, 
since God had given her room enough for choice, for there was no prince 
who would not esteem himself very fortunate to be chosen; and that I 
thought the choice ought now to come from herself, as I fancied that 
hereafter no one would venture to offer of his own motion; but that I 
would say, to make a good and right election, 1 saw nothing better or 
more desirable in all Christendom, for princesses to marry, than these 
three princes of France, sons of King Henry, of whom the eldest was 
the very worthy King, true successor of his father, the second so very 
royal in all sorts that he only wanted a crown, and the third would 
without doubt resemble the othef two. 

* She answered, that the King would not accept her, and that he 
would be quite ashamed to show, at an entry into Paris, a Queen for his 
wife who appeared so old as she did, and that she was no longer of an 
age to quit her country, as the Queen of Scotland had done, when they 
carried her very young into France. 

** I said that, when such a marriage or a similar one happened, there 
would commence the most illustrious lineage that had been for a thou- 
sand years in the world, of the extraction of the two most noble and 
most ancient crowns in Christendom, and that it seemed to me she was 
joking, after having before spoken against the years of the King [who 
was very young], to speak now against her own. But that, as she bore 
her years well [she was now thirty-six years old], so as they had in no 
degree diminished her beauty, the King and the Prince on the other hand 
had so much improved by theirs, that they had acquired beauty, strength, 
and stature, so that as men they were perfect. 

** And that the said lady ought to desire nothing more than to make 
an entry into Paris, for she would there be the most honoured, and wel- 
comed, and blessed, by that good and great people and by all the nobility 
of France, of any other place in the world; and, if she did not like to 
pass the sea, perhaps some one would undertake to make so happy a 
voyage hither that she would reap great pleasure and content from it. 

* *T dont know,’ said she, ‘ how the queen would be pleased, for per- 
haps she would like to have a daughter-in-law so young that she might 
order her at her will.’—*‘ I know,’ I replied, ‘ that the queen is so be- 
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nign, and of such a gentle and gracious conversation, that you would 
both love above all other things to be in each other’s company, and to 
please one another; witness the honour and respect which she has al- 
ways borne to the Queen of Scotland, and which she still bears to 
her.’ ” 


The grand conspiracy was still in motion, In a memoir sent 
with the letter just quoted, La Mothe-Fénélon alludes to the 
secret advances which were makiug for a marriage between the 
Duke of Norfolk and the Queen of Scots, which was to be 
brought about whether Elizabeth liked it or not. The Spanish 
ambassador was also engaged in this intrigue. By this time, how- 
ever, some intimations of their proceedings seem to have reached 
the ears of the Queen, and in an interview with the ambassador, 
of which he gives an account, on the 22d of August, she com- 
plained heavily of the secret practices of Mary, and told him that 
some of her own counsellors and nobles were pursuing a course 
that was likely to cost them their heads (e¢ menassa les plus ha- 
billes et les plus grandz de leur faire trancher la teste). On the 
Ist of September the ambassador writes a secret letter to the 
queen-mother, with an express desire that she would immediately 
burn it, in which he tells her that by his interference and manage- 
ment the duke and the Scottish Queen had mutually agreed to 
the marriage, the conditions being that the duke should immedi- 
ately cause her to be released and restored to the throne of Scot- 
land. Norfolk himself had been with the ambassador, and had 
commissioned him to ask in his name the favour and assistance of 
the French Queen and the Guises to the undertaking, desiring him 
at the same time to recommend that they should speak boldly to 
Norris, the English ambassador in France, for the release of Mary, 
and to urge them above all to send secretly a party of soldiers to 
Dumbarton, to hold out the place against Murray and the English 
party, promising that he would do his best to thwart the English 
government, in case this measure should irritate Elizabeth against 
France. A few days after this, the projected marriage was dis- 
covered to Elizabeth, who signified her displeasure to Norfolk in 
various “ grosses paroles.” ‘The duke, who had been trying to 
strengthen himself against her by the friendship of foreign princes, 
her enemies, and was doing his utmost to cross her counsels, even 
by causing foreign troops to land in Scotland, had the face to 
assert that he had never aimed at anything which was not agree- 
able to her, or for her service: and at the same time he was 
thinking, if we believe the French ambassador, of effecting Mary’s 
escape, concealing her in some other part of the kingdom, and 
absenting himself from the court. A letter of the 23d of Sep- 
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tember conveys the intelligence that the duke had put in practice 
the latter part of this design, and that he had retired into the 
country. 

There can be no doubt, from various important documents 
which have been lately discovered, that this was a critical period 
in the eonspiracy. ‘The duke seems to have hesitated at the brink 
of the precipice over which he stood: the foreign ambassadors, 
aud those who were in the conspiracy, exhorted him to proceed, 
aud wished the plot to be put at once in movement; the Earls of 
Northumberland and Westmoreland were ready to rise with him ; 
and it seems certain that he was on the point of performing the 
other part of the design above alluded to, in carrying off Mary 
by a sudden coup-de-main, raising a rebellion of the Catholics, 
and calling in the Spaniards. But some of Norfolk’s friends who 
were not acquainted with these ulterior designs, and saw his con- 
duct in no other light than as an attempt to marry without the 
Queen's consent, counselled him to return to London, in the con- 
fidence that the Queen’s anger would blow over; and to their 
counsel his weakness led him to listen, During the period when 
he was absent from the court, the French ambassador writes a 
secret letter informing the queen-mother that the nation was on 
the eve of a civil war; and we learn that Vitelli, Marquis of Ca- 
tena, an experienced Italian commander, was hastening over from 
Flanders, ostensibly to negociate with Elizabeth, but really, 
as we find from other sources, to direct the motions of the in- 
surgents. 

The departure of the Duke of Norfolk caused no little emotion 
in the court and in the capital: the Earls of Arundel and Pem- 
broke, with Lord Lumley, Norfolk’s intimate friends, were put 
under arrest; the seaports were closed, so that even the ambas- 
sadors were not allowed to send dispatches to their several courts, 
and Vitelli was himself delayed on the road. An incident oc- 
curred at this time which shows how unscrupulous all parties 
were as to the means by which they arrived at each other’s 
secrets. 


* Sire,” writes La Mothe-Fénélon to the King on the 3d of October, 
“ having written you a dispatch on the 27th of last month, and the 
bearer having obtained his passport of Lord Cobham, which only de- 
layed him an hour and a half, when he had proceeded on his road about 
three miles beyond Lord Cobham’s house, and was passing a wood, 
some men, better mounted than himself, with their faces masked, 
(though not so carefully as to hinder one of them from being recog- 
nized,) attacked him with their swords, and threw him down with such 
violence that he rolled under the feet of their horses. They immediately 
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demanded his French letters, and having obtained them, they bound 
him and tied him to a tree, and so left him.”* 


It appears that, fortunately for the ambassador, his dispatches 
of that day contained nothing that was calculated to compromise 
him; and the Queen made an excuse for the violence as having 
been done entirely without the knowledge of herself or the council, 
promising to punish severely the authors of it, if they could be 
discovered. ‘The ambassador of Spain was also closely watched, 
but he cautiously abstained from sending any letters out of Eng- 
land. 

On the 7th of October the ambassador writes, “I hear that the 
Duke of Norfolk will arrive at court to-day, although I have done, 
and have caused his chief relations and friends to do, all that was 
possible to hinder him from coming, we all believing that, on his 
arrival, he will be sent, with the other lords who are under arrest, 
to the Tower.” He goes on to say that he knows not what could 
have induced him to take such a step, “ unless it be that he is 
fated to be beheaded, and cannot help it, because he is come of 
a family who are naturally g given that way:’f and he adds that he 
had used every precaution, in order that the part which he had 
played in this affair should not be discovered by Norfolk’s seizure. 
Accordingly, as soon as he could obtain an interview of the Queen 
after the duke was committed to the Tower, our honest ambassa- 
dor asserted most resolutely, according to his own avowal, that he 
had never heard a word of the duke’s project, until she had now 
made him acquainted with it by her own mouth. The Queen 
professed herself satisfied, but gave him clearly to understand 
that she was well aware of the intrigues of the ambassador of 
Spain. 

The slight information given by the ambassador on the pro- 
ceedings relating to the examination of the nobles who had been 
imprisoned and put under arrest, is of no importance when com- 
pared with the state documents which have been published in 
England. Among the other persons who were arrested and ex- 
amined, were Sir Nicholas Throgmorton, and the same Roberto 
Ridolfi, who has been already mentioned as an active agent of 
the Pope. However, measures had been so well taken to pre- 
serve secrecy with regard to the more important aims of the con- 
spiracy, that Norfolk’s trial passed by without doing more than 
exciting vague suspicions: and he satisfied Elizabeth for the 


* We learn from ma letter of a later date, that the packet of dispatches were e after- 

wards found unopened in the area of the ambassador’ s house, with a note saying that 

+ the persons in whose possession they were had been compelled to get rid of them by 
the activity of the officers in search of the offender, 


t His father, the Earl of Surrey, had been beheaded in the reign of Henry VIII. 
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present by a written declaration that he would never again com- 
municate with the Queen of Scots, unless by her permission, while 
he secretly wroté a letter to the Bishop of Ross, assuring him 
that he had done it only to blind the Queen, whilst it was his fixed 
intention to proceed in his former practices.* 

The suspicions of the English government were turned towards 
the northern counties, where signs of excitement were observed 
in the beginning of October. Elizabeth seems to have been 
aware that Norfolk, or at least some of those who were con- 
nected with him, aimed at carrying off the Queen of Scots by 
force, and accordingly Mary was placed under greater restraint, 
and measures were taken to prevent any attempt at releasing her. 
No serious insurrection appears to have been foreseen at this 
time, although orders had been sent to the sheriffs, &c. in the 
northern counties, to hinder all assemblies of people, and to take 
away from them, as graciously as possible, all arms, to give dili- 
gent notice to the Queen of the least novelty that might happen, 
and more particularly to keep a sharp eye upon the Catholics. 
At the same time the presence of the Marquis of Catena (Vitelli) 
caused great mistrust, and he and the Spanish ambassador were 
carefully watched. At the beginning of November further pre- 
cautions were taken, and an extraordinary watch was held night 
and day in the streets of London. 

Recently discovered documents show that at the period of 
Norfolk’s arrest, the Earls of Westmoreland and Northumber- 
land were already preparing to arm their tenantry and dependants 
in support of the grand conspiracy, and that they had offered to 
rise with him, if he would act at once instead of returning to 
court. A letter of the French ambassador, dated November 18, 
(after the rebellion had actually broken out), mentions the con- 
tinued excitement in the north, and shows that Elizabeth looked 
upon it as having some connection with the duke’s practices. 

“ T was told two or three days ago, that the Queen of England, being 
a little more favourable towards the lords who are in prison, intended to 
allow the Duke of Norfolk to remove to the quarter of the said lady in 
the Tower, which is spacious and large, because he felt some inconve- 
nience from want of air in that where he is, which is small, and is the 
very place where his father was confined before his execution; and that 


* The ambassador, who had denied in Elizabeth’s presence, that he had had the 
least knowledge of Norfolk’s affair, boasts that the duke was held steady in his 
purpose chiefly by his exhortations. ‘ Nevertheless,” says he, “ the said duke having 
been weak enough to return, he was immediately placed in arrest in his house under 
a strict guard; where, however, I found means, by the Bishop of Ross, to inform 
him of their Very Christian Majesties’ support in the matter of the marriage, which 
has so encouraged him that he is resolved to persevere in it to death.”—vol, ii. 
p. 301. 
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she will grant to Lady Lumley the enlargement of her father the Earl 
of Arundel, and of her husband Lord Lumley. But I understand that 
when matters were at this point, there came a letter from the president 
of the North (the Earl of Sussex), who writes that he has great diffi- 
culty in restraining the people of those parts from open rebellion, where- 
upon the aforesaid orders for these lords are countermanded, until it 
be discovered whence this uneasiness proceeds, and a remedy be found 
for it.” 


At the same time orders had been sent to the Earls of North- 
umberland and Westmoreland to make their appearance at court, 
and many English Catholics sought passports of La Mothe- 
Fénélon, in order to retire into France from the inconveniences 
to which they were under these circumstances subjected by the 
jealous eyes of the English court. On the 22d of November he 
writes, ‘* that rumours are afloat in London of the northern Ca- 
tholics being in arms, and the suspicion runs strong against the 
said marquis (Vitelli), because of these troubles, which seemed to 
have taken more consistency since his arrival, which may perhaps, 
it is true, have given some warmth to them; but in my opinion 
the excitement comes from another cause.” (vol. il. p. 432. ) In 
fact, the French ambassador was kept as much as possible in the 
dark with regard to the intrigues of the Spaniards until when, 
nearly ready for action, they thought it necessary to assure them- 
selves of the support of the King of France, and he would fain 
have it believed that the spirits “of the English Catholics were 
raised or depressed solely by the vicissitudes “of the civil war in 
France, their activity at present being a simple result of the vic- 
tory of Moncontour, However, three days after this dispatch, on 
the 25th of November, he had received certain information of the 
breaking out of the rebellion; the English Catholics had applied 
to him for aid from the king his master, and he was enabled to 
speak more positively of the part the Spaniards had been playing, 
which tended not a little to excite the jealousy of France. 

The two northern earls had refused to appear at court in obe- 
dience to the Queen’s orders. ‘They were the only two represen- 
tatives of that older feudal aristocracy, when each baron sum- 
moned his vassals at his beck to march either against prince or 
subject, whenever he saw cause of offence against him; and the 
dispatch of an herald to arrest them, drove them to raise at once 
the storm which it was otherwise their intention to delay till the 
spring. ‘The ambassador found that the rebels were in a secret 
understanding with the Catholics throughout the kingdom; and 
that they had long negotiated with the Duke of Alva and the 
Spaniards. He declares his suspicions that the latter were con- 
templating some grand enterprise upon this kingdom, in which 
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the rebels were to be instrumental, and mentions their intrigues 
to break off the treaty which had been made between Mary and 
the Duke of Norfolk, for the purpose of forming a Spanish 
alliance. He describes the rebellion as promising to be no less 
serious in its results than the civil war which then raged in 
France, and informs the king and queen-mother that the rebels 
had applied to him for their aid (particularly for money), which 
he had promised as far as he could venture before having received 
further orders, that he was using his utmost skill to break the 
Spanish intrigues with the Scottish Queen, and he adds— 


“Some others have told me that they desire your majesties to 
cause some show and preparations to be made in Normandy and Brit- 
tany, under colour of shutting up the sea against those of Rochelle, 
which will give courage to the Catholics of Cornwall and all the west 
country, who are no less staunch than those of the north, and they all 
consider that this will be a great help tothem. In truth, I think that 
such a demonstration, by holding this Queen in fear and the others in 
hope, will be more for your service at home, under present circumstances, 
than if you acted more decidedly.” 


The fate of the rebellion of 1569 is known to all our readers. 
The two earls having raised considerable forces, marched towards 
the south as far as Clifford Moor, where they mustered their 
men, and remained for a moment in suspense whether they should 
push on towards the south, and liberate the Scottish Queen, or 
turn to York to attack the Earl of Sussex, whose army was not 
yet assembled. Other counsels, however, prevailed. Some of 
Elizabeth’s staunch adherents had been levying forces in their 
rear, and they returned to form the siege of Barnard Castle, 
where Sir George Bowes had established himself. After a gal- 
lant defence, Barnard Castle surrendered, but dissension had 
already shown itself in the rebel ranks, and Sussex was now 
marching towards them, ‘The result was, that the earls retreated 
a short distance with part of their army, then broke it up and fled 
over the Scottish border. 

The letters of the French ambassador during this period are 
extremely curious. On the last day of November he writes that 
the rebels had marched from Durham to the neighbourhood of 
York, that it was reported they had defeated and taken prisoner 
the Earl of Hunsdon, and that the Earl of Bedford had been sent 
into Wales to hinder a rebellion which was threatened there ; that 
troops were raising on all sides to go against the rebels, and that 
as yet there was much uncertainty in whom of her nobles the 
Queen could place her trust. The Queen of Scots was moved 
into a place of greater security, and there was talk of sending her 
to Kenilworth, or even bringing her to Windsor. The Queen of 
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England at the same time had expressed strong suspicions that 
the foreign ambassadors were at the bottom of these troubles, and 
shut up her sea-ports more closely than ever. On the Sth of 
December he adds, that Lord Hunsdon and Sir Ralph Sadler 
having been joined with the Earl of Sussex, (against whom some 
evil reports had been raised), they had sent favourable news to 
court; that the earls having advanced to the neighbourhood of 
Pomfret, with the intention of sending 800 horse to surprise Tut- 
bury and liberate the Queen of Scots, they had been disappointed 
by the sudden measures taken by the Earl of Shrewsbury, and 
had retired towards the north in some dissatisfaction with one 
another; but that some had told him in secret that the danger 
in which Elizabeth stood was much greater than it was repre- 
sented. On the 10thof December he informs the French court 
that the rebels were entire masters of the north; that their forces 
were increased to 15,000 men,* of which 4000 were horse; and 
that they were about to besiege Sussex, Hunsdon, and Sadler in 
York. At the same time the Duke of Alva, who was assembling 
forces in Zealand, was eyed with great suspicion. La Mothe- 
Fénélon himself was evidently as yet unconscious how fur the 
Duke of Alva was concerned in the insurrection. 

On the 17th of December, La Mothe Fénélon writes that he had 
had an audience of the Queen; that he had offered her the king’s 
service against her revolted subjects, but that she seemed not to 
think much of it, declaring “ that it gave her very little uneasiness, 
and that she had intentionally allowed the two earls to break out 
so far, without using any great force against them at first, in the 
expectation of what has since happened, namely, that they and 
all who aided them are already tired of their fully, and are break- 
ing up of themselves ; and that if it were not for her honour so 
to do, she would not send a single soldier to put them down; yet 
to provide against all chances, she had already sent such suffi- 
cient forces, that she hoped in four days to have a satisfactory 
account of it all.” At this time the ambassador again alludes 
to the suspicions against the Duke of Alva, and the preparations 
he was making; reports that the forces of the rebels were reduced 
_ to 6000 foot, and 1500 horse; mentions the siege of Barnard 
Castle, and speaks of a general pardon sent to the rebels, except- 
ing only twelve persons. In the dispatch of the 21st of the same 
month, we have very littie information, except that the rebels were 
still confident, and a postscript announces the capture of Bar- 
nard Castle. 


* In fact, they were never much more than a third of this number regularly 
armed, 
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The dispatch of the 27th of December (the last yet printed), 
is the most important of all those relating to the northern 
troubles. After having reported to the King the rumours as to 
the motions of the rebels, and the daily expectation of a battle, 
he sends secret communications to the queen-mother, which he 
begs her to communicate to none but her son, It seems that the 
rebels, having been disappointed in the promises of the Spaniards, 
had come toa resolution of seeking directly the aid of the French, 
and some of their agents had been with the ambassador. From 
them he had learnt, that the first design of the two earls was to 
march direct to London, after having liberated the Queen of 
Scots, and to seize the towns of York and Newcastle ; that they 
expected a million of Catholics would rise and join them on the 
way, and that the nobles who had been in intelligence with them, 
would appear with them, or at least aid them with men or money. 

“ However, having suddenly enough marched thirty miles beyond the 
city of York, the Queen of Scots was instantly removed, and, although 
the lower classes might have followed them, none of the lords appeared, 
stirred, or sent towards them ; whereupon, not thinking that they had 
enough money to conduct their troops to London, because they would 
not live upon the people, nor that they would be able to get possession 
of that city immediately upon their arrival, because it is powerful and 
well furnished with arms, and they could not expect there any movement 
in their favour, they went back towards York, which profited them still 
less, because that city being well furnished with soldiers by the care of 
the Earl of Sussex, they were obliged to return towards the quarter from 
whence they came.” 

They had informed him that their men were by no means 
diminished or discouraged, but, on the contrary, that they were 
strengthening themselves; that most of the nobles concerned in 
the conspiracy had refused to join them because they had risen 
before the time agreed upon, “ which the said earls seemed to 
confess, but excused themselves on account of the pressing sum- 
mons to appear at court, and the fear of being seized one by one 
in their houses by a simple serjeant.” He now reckoned their 
forces at twenty thousand men, and informs the queen-mother 
that Vitelli was still lingering in London. In a second report, 
in cypher, he says that the two earls having been led to this un- 
dertaking by the prospect of aid from Spain and France, had 
now represented to him that they were sufficiently strong in men, 
but in great want of money, and begged urgently that the King 
would send some to Calais or Boulogne, from whence they would 
take it. 


“ As to the ambassador of Spain, although he made them great pro- 
mises, and they have even a letter under his hand, which he of Northum- 
berland always carries about him, and although before the rising he 
urged them to take up arms immediately, by offers of great and present 
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aid of harquebuziers, corslets, cavalry, and a hundred thousand crowns, 
yet now that they are in arms and in want of money, the said ambas- 
sador having the means of providing them with eight thousand crowns by 
two merchants of this city, who offer to advance them on his word, they 
are much dispirited by his not only refusing to do so, ‘ because,’ he says, 
‘he has no express commission of the Duke of Alva for it,’ but also by 
his showing a coldness in regard to the rest of the succours promised, 
saying ‘hat they must not expect that the Duke will come forward to 
give them, unless some one of the greatest and chief among them go to 
him to agree on what conditions they are to be given and received. 

“ By which, I have no doubt that, seeing them at this time far ad- 
vanced and in need of him, he wants to draw them into his own plans, 
and, among others, into his grand project of a marriage between the 
Queen of Scots and Don John, who is to have secured to him her claim 
on the succession of this country ; to which the Earl of Northumberland 
has always shown himself very favourable ; and that he will also engage 
them in an agreement not to lay down their arms, or make any treaty, 
without him. 

“ And it is clear enough that this coldness is only an artifice ; for I 
know that the said Duke was much disappointed, because Viscount 
Montagu did not pass over to him as he promised,* for which purpose 
the ambassador had already given him a letter, and the said Duke has 
sent directions to persuade the said Montagu, or some other lord of 
quality in the kingdom, to go to him. 

** Which the said ambassador uses all his persuasions to do. And 
moreover, as he and the Marquis of Catena have not been able to obtain 
a passport to write into Flanders, they have so contrived it, that the 
Sieur Barbarini, a Florentine gentleman of the troop of the said Marquis, 
having, under pretence that it was necessary for his health to repass the 
sea, obtained his leave, though without being able to carry any letters, 
they gave him secretly these four words, ‘ believe entirely the bearer, 
signed with their names, and written on so small a piece of paper, that 
he was able to conceal it in a secret part of his person. ‘The message 
intrusted to him was, that there being no hope of according the difference 
about the prizes, although the said Marquis had offered to this govern- 
ment the most gracious, in fact humble, conditions that he could, but 
they showing themselves obstinate in not listening to them, they pray 
the Duke of Alva to delay no longer doing the worst he can to them as 
inveterate enemies, and recommend that he hasten to undertake some- 
thing against them, while these troubles in the north are warm, lest he 
never again find so fair an occasion. And since the departure of the 
said Barbarini, another English gentleman has been sent to the Duke by 
the said Montagu, who, because he intended to land in France, applied 
to me for a passport ; and besides this, I understand that those of the 
north have sent over to him the ‘ Sieur of Marconville,’ who is the most 
able and sufficient man among them.” 


* Ina former letter (of the 5th of December) the ambassador says that he had 
understood the Earl of Southampton and Viscount Montagu were gone over to the 
Duke of Alva, on the part of the rebels: but on the 10th of the same month he had 
learnt that they had determined to stand by the Queen. 
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However, as it happened, the expectations of the French am- 
bassador, and the designs of the Spaniards, were suddenly disap- 
pointed and frustrated, for in a letter written on the same day, 
but after these dispatches were made up, he informs the king that 
Elizabeth had herself sent him intelligence of the final dispersal 
of the rebels, and their flight into Scotland, though he still pro- 
fesses to hesitate in believing it. 

The vacillating and inaccurate intelligence given from time to 
time by La Mothe-Fénélon on the proceedings of the rebels, 
points out pretty clearly from whence he obtained no small part 
of it—no doubt, the aisles of St. Paul’s, the great resort of news- 
mongers in those days—and it forms a remarkable illustration of 
a passage in a tract by Thomas Norton against this same rebel- 
lion.* These letters also, by affording the dates when different 
news, or sometimes mere rumours, reached the court and the 
metropolis, give us a striking proof of the slowness with which 
the most important intelligence then travelled. On the 22d of 
November, the ambassador received the first hint of the rebellion, 
which had been formally opened at Durham on the 15th. On the 
day he received this intelligence (November 22) the rebel army 
was mustered on Clifford Moor, the most southern point which 
they reached on their intended expedition to Tutbury and London: 
this is the latest intelligence which the ambassador had received 
on the 5th of December. On the 10th of this latter month, he 
reports their removal from “ the neighbourhood of Pomfret” 
(Clifford Moor) to the environs of York; whereas they passed 
thence by Richmond the 25th of November, to Barnard Castle, 
which was besieged on the last day of the same month. He re- 
ceived the first news of this siege on the 17th of December, and 
at the same time announces their occupation of Hartlepool. Late 
on the 2Ist of December he received intelligence of the capitula- 
tion of the former place, an event which occurred on the 10th of 
that month. On the 27th he remains in good hopes of the progress 
of the rebels, until after he has finished his dispatches he receives 
information from the Queen of their final dispersal on the 18th; 
and as he professes not to put entire faith in this intelligence, it 
seems clear that on that day ithad not reached London, although 
we learn from a letter of Sir Henry Ratclitfe that his brother’s 
letter bringing this important news reached the court at Windsor 
on the 26th. From these dates it would appear that even the 
dispatches of the army only reached London from Yorkshire in 


* See this curious passage quoted in Wright's ‘* Queen Elizabeth and her Times,” 
8vo, Colburn, 1838. Vol. i. p. 346-7. 
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seven or eight days, and that ordinary news was still slower in its 
movement, 

The foregoing may serve as a specimen of the lights which these 
two interesting volumes throw upon this critical period of Eliza- 
beth’s reign. ‘Thay leave us no room to doubt that a great plot 
had been formed by the agency of foreign intrigue for the over- 
throw of the Protestant government of England—that it did not 
actually gain a consistency until the Duke of Norfolk was drawn 
into it—that the first overt act was the partial plot against Cecil, 
into which the Earl of Leicester had been drawn—that the eager- 
ness of the Duke of Norfolk in pursuing his design to marry the 
Scottish Queen had risked its explosion or discovery—that the 
northern rebellion was a great (and untimely) explosion of the 
same grand conspiracy, where the foreign intriguers deserted 
their friends the moment they found that they were not likely to 
succeed. By the suppression of this conspiracy the strength of 
the Catholics in England was broken, and the English govern- 
ment received a great accession of moral strength: from hence- 
forth the domestic plots were more partial, and of less moment. 
Yet such plots were continually fomented by foreign agency, and 
Jesuistic propagandism, until the execution of Mary, the great 
blow given to the Spaniards in eighty-eight, the decline of the 
Spanish power in the Netherlands, and the accession of Henry 
IV. in France, gave peace to Elizabeth’s declining years. 

History is much indebted to Mr. Purton Cooper for these two 
volumes, and we hope,—in fact we have little doubt,—that they 
will be so well received as to encourage him to proceed in his 
most laudable undertaking. We confess that we are very curious 
to see the continuation—to hear La Mothe-Fénélon’s account of 
what he heard and saw during the succeeding years until his 
recall in 1575. We need only add, that the work is carefully 
edited by M. Alexandre Teulet, a scholar employed in the ar- 
chives at the Hétel Soubise. 

This work is not the only new contribution to the history of 
the period of which we have been speaking—we expect much 
satisfactory and valuable information from a volume of docu- 
ments on the Northern Rebellion and the events connected with 
it, edited by Sir Cuthbert Sharp, which we are happy to be able 
to state is now drawing fast towards a conclusion. Sir Cuthbert 
has not only had the use of a vast mass of original correspondence, 
&c. relating to these events preserved in the private archives of 
those who were intimately engaged in them, and which have been 
hitherto unknown, but he has made extensive researches among 
the stores of the British Museum and the State Paper Office, 
and in the various archives of Paris and Brussels, 
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Tue condition and prospects of our commerce, once the source 
of our national prosperity, cannot now be regarded without con- 
siderable anxiety. Our national industry has, it is true, been 
greatly extended, and there is in various countries a demand for 
English merchandize, which, in spite of the increased and increas- 
ing means of our manufacturing establishments, we can scarcely 
adequately supply. But we must not rely too fondly upon the 
fact and its favourable consequences; for however these might 
tend to raise our confidence, they are nevertheless precarious in 
themselves ; in the natural intercourse of nations, the exchange 
and reciprocity of their wants and products have been entirely 
altered and disturbed by political events; by commercial unions 
and separations, by reciprocal oppressions and vexations; in short 
by the various devices of custom-house duties. 

The entrance duties of France, the commercial union of Ger- 
many, the hostile system of Russia—these and other circum- 
stances have already diminished, and threaten finally to annihilate 
the commercial superiority of Great Britain, Looking at the 
basis of that superiority our fears are greatly augmented ; for those 
immense commercial establishments, which are merely ‘supported 
by our colonial relations, are by no means of a solid and durable 
character ; the industrial condition of colonies is always subject 
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to change, and their need of supplies from the mother-country is 
always diminished in the proportion of their own industrial pro- 
gress. When this progress is rendered impossible by violent 
measures, the possession of the colony becomes necessarily pre- 
carious. A solid basis of national commerce exists only by inter- 
course with nations which have themselves a well-established 
industry, and whose demand for our products will always be 
similar in quality while they increase in quantity. Commerce 
with colonies and half-civilized nations affords its disproportionate 
benefits only to privileged companies, who are enabled to venture 
on the forementioned chances without exposing the whole for- 
tune of their members to immediate danger. Single and less 
wealthy individuals are excluded from this kind of commerce ; 
and direct their commercial activity exclusively towards better 
organized countries, as offering, though smaller, yet more solid and 
durable advantages in the main. It is consequently this latter 
kind of commerce which benefits the greater number of mer- 
chants, and therefore the industrious classes at large; or in other 
words, this alone affords a real advantage to the country. Under 
these circumstances we cannot regard, without a feeling of pain 
and regret, the unfortunate fact, that considerable loss has been 
inflicted upon our commercial intercourse with the most industri- 
ous and most enlightened nations of the European continent, and 
that we are threatened with a still greater interruption of that i in- 
tercourse. It cannot be denied that great combinations of a 
political nature exist, the principal aim of which is directed 
against our national prosperity ; and it is still more manifest that 
Germany, the wealthiest part of the continent, has long laboured 
at excluding the competition of English trade from its dominions. 
We cannot meet with any nation whose views in commercial 
affairs are not in direct opposition, whose efforts do not betray 
open antipathy, to our commercial prosperity. They have united 
themselves against us under a standard of resistance; and pro- 
claimed their resolution to become perfectly independent of our 
industry, and to provide for their wants by the creation of new 
resources. Spain aims at the exclusion of our products from her 
markets by the extraordinary duties she has imposed on them;— 

Portugal, who from her ancient predilection for England, and 
more particularly by the commercial compact of Methuen, had 
always maintained a close intimacy, begins now to exhibit abso- 
lute opposition to the connection; manifesting her antipathy in 
1837 by her new entrance law, which loads English goods with 
the heaviest taxes :— our powerful neighbour, France, has esta- 
blished a commercial system strongly resembling a complete 
prohibition of all importation from England, T hese are well- 
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founded assertions, and their exactitude evident in the first offi- 
cial report of Messrs. Villiers and Bowring. It is a curious fact, 
that the inhabitants of France like rather to pay enormous prices 
for bad French merchandize, than to buy a much better quality 
of English origin at a cheaper rate ;—Austria, arbiter of the des- 
tinies of Italy, opposes to our commerce with the latter country 
a number of almost invincible difficulties;—Prussia and the 
commercial league of Germany have already so well succeeded 
in excluding us from their wealthy and industrious provinces, 
that the amount of our loss on exportation is astonishing ;—lastly, 
Russia, our political antipode, our future naval aud commercial 
rival, Russia spreads more and more her menacing wings over the 
Hellespont, and seizes every possible occasion to execute her 
schemes against our national prosperity. ‘The most considerable 
of our losses has however been inflicted by the commercial league 
of Germany under the auspices of Prussia. Our commercial 
relations with the German states were always considered as of the 
highest importance. Our two greatest statesmen, Pitt and Fox, 
both regarded the question with an accordance of views, the more 
striking, as seldom discoverable in their political opinions. Both 
exhibited their anxiety to maintain our amicable intercourse with 
Germany, and neither shrank from considerable sacrifices when- 
ever such were required for the purpose; and they and their suc- 
cessors maintained it in spite of the powerful resistance opposed 
to their efforts by the greatest ruler, the greatest warrior of their 
period, 

Our commercial intercourse with Germany, however, was not 
founded upon such compacts as we have sometimes made with 
dependent colonies or half-barbarous nations; compacts which 
stipulated all the benefit to be on one—all the sacrifice on the 
other side (tractatus cum leone). Our trade was connected with 
that of Germany by the principle of mutual concessions, and the 
result of reciprocal benefits. ‘This connection has been destroyed 
by the political intrigues of our enemies, and by the negligence of 
our ministers; it may be re-established if proper means are em- 
ployed: and these we proceed to consider. 

Our commercial position with regard to France is by no means 
better regulated than with Germany, and there exist many reci- 
procal vexations, the consequences of which are pernicious to both 
countries. It cannot however be denied that political circum- 
stances have always proved a formidable obstacle to the estab- 
lishment of commercial engagements with France ; and she has of 
late been ruled by so inconsistent a system, that to form a solid and 
prosperous compact with that nation would have been extremely 
difficult. It has been the fortune of all those who have dealt with 
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the supreme chief of the actual government of France to be 
duped in various ways; the English ministry, therefore, having 
certainly experienced enough of his cunning in political affairs, 
may be excused for not being very desirous of similar success in 
commercial relations, The conduct of Louis Philippe has in- 
deed been of a dubious and equivocal character; and in spite of 
the various exhibitions of his kind intentions, we are of opinion 
that the sympathy of the new French dynasty and its ministers 
has never been with us on this side of the Channel, Farther, 
the political position of France, and her administrative system, 
render it almost impossible that any consistent and extended mea- 
sure as to commercial affairs should be carried into effect in that 
country, The principle of centralization is adopted to such an 
excess, that the government affects to regulate even the minute 
affairs of the provinces; but unable to see all, or to be present 
everywhere, its measures and resolves are necessarily founded 
only upon the basis of the reports received from the provincial 
offices. These in all commercial affairs are given by the com- 
mercial councils (chambres de commerce) established in the prin- 
cipal cities; but the views presented by the different chambers 
certainly proceed from the most various causes, and not seldom 
from contradictory opinions and interests; they are therefore by 
no means adapted for the settlement of general questions with 
impartiality and circumspectness. As a striking proof of the 
Babylonian confusion resulting from the system, we shall exhibit 
some points of that unhappy affair, the entrance duty on sugar 
from the French colonies; an important question, and one which 
has troubled for several years the mind of the French government 
and legislative bodies, but which has not yet obtained a satisfac- 
tory solution. 

In consequence of the continental system of Napoleon the 
prohibition affecting English colonial produce was extended also 
to the similar products of French colonies; without this extension 
the regulation would have been useless, or profitable only to 
smugglers. ‘The maritime trade of France and the French co- 
lonies suffered greatly, however, by the prohibition in question, 
and the latter were the more unfortunate, inasmuch as the British 
navy, powerful on the sea, rendered all intercourse with the mo- 
ther-country precarious and dangerous, ‘This prohibition of 
colonial goods encouraged the invention of substitutes, the most im- 
portant of which was the fabrication of sugar from beet-root. Seve- 
ral manufactories of beet-root sugar were consequently established 
on an extended scale, and large sums were employed upon that 
branch of manufacture; but a highly detrimental consequence 
ensued. When in 1817 peace was restored, and the motives for 
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excluding colonial goods from the mother-country no longer ex- 
isted, a new obstacle opposed itself to the free importation of 
sugar from the colonies. The proprietors of the beet-root sugar 
manufactories, who possessed power and influence in the chamber 
of deputies and in the government itself, made use of this influ- 
ence for maintaining the duties upon the entrance of colonial 
sugars, However they may endeavour to disguise the selfishness 
of their motives by ample quotations of the sophistical nonsense 
thickly scattered through the works of political economists, it 
cannot be questioned nevertheless that these entrance duties on 
sugar are the source of ruin to the colonies; that they are a most 
unjust tax, laid upon the French people at large, and that they 
threaten to destroy the whole maritime trade of that country. 
The commerce with the Indies and all eastern countries (com- 
merce & long cours) has suffered considerable injury from a striking 
circumstance connected with the entrance duty on sugar. It is 
known that the merchants dealing in raw silk, indigo, and valu- 
able spiceries, have always found it expedient to load their vessels 
for the greater part with sugar, and only to a small extent with 
the more precious articles, the latter, in any quantity, requiring 
an immense outlay of capital. The French merchants, however, 
have been debarred this resource; and the entrance duties on 
colonial sugar have so injured that branch of trade, that it has 
now no attraction for the French merchants, and, resigning it to 
foreigners, they have resigned with it the trade in spices also, 
The chambers of commerce and commercial bodies of Toulon, 
Marseilles, &c. have dwelt strongly on this circumstance, and re- 
presented it in their official reports as an injury to the maritime 
trade. We regard it, however, inferior in evil consequences to 
the following, as it is proved by accurate calculation, that the 
fabrication of 100 kilogrammes of beet-root sugar requires, in 
costs and expense, a sum amounting to 30f. more than the cost 
of the same quantity of colonial sugar, together with the expenses 
for its transport to French shores. ‘The annual consumption of 
colonial sugar being about 80,000,000 of kilogrammes, the French 
people are thus obliged to pay annually 24,000,000f. for the be- 
nefit only of some half dozen beet-root sugar manufacturers! The 
complaints against this injurious duty have been for several years 
loud and clamorous, and the chamber of deputies has displayed 
much activity to settle this unhappy affair. The minister Du- 
chatel made out in 1836 a report explaining the case with con- 
siderable clearness and acumen: but all the subsequent discus- 
sions on the subject have only contributed to confuse it more 
than ever; and the report, made by the new minister Laplace in 
July, 1837, exhibited but vague and contradictory points of view, 
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The new law, presented by the minister, would have produced 
only a change, and by no means an abolition, of the disastrous 
consequences. The chamber of deputies rejected the bill; but 
the effect of the duty became daily more pernicious, as may be 
seen by the letter which the chamber of commerce at Bordeaux 
has but lately addressed to the minister of commerce. Their letter 
begins by stating that, were they to be guided by the inutility of 
their efforts for the last ten years, they should remain quiet on 
the question; but that the condition of the colonies is no longer 
bearable, and that it is their duty to make a strong representation 
to the minister. They point out to his notice, that if the co- 
lonists go on contending with the home growers under their pre- 
sent disadvantage, the ruin of the former is inevitable. ‘The 100 
kilogrammes of sugar are worth in the colonies about 48f.; and 
this quantity on entering France pays 49f. 50c. entrance duty, be- 
sides the expense of commission, &c. amounting to between 28 
and 30f.; so that the total impost on colonial sugar amounts to 
78 or 80f. per 100 kilogrammes, that is, to 162 per cent. upon 
its primitive value in the islands. On the other hand, home- 
made sugar is charged with only J6f. 15c. duty per 100 kilo- 
grammes. ‘The members ask whether this can be called justice, 
and whether one article of French produce ought thus to be 
sacrificed to another?’ They point out the advantage which the 
home-growers have already experienced by their long immunity 
from imposts; and call to the mind of the minister the statement 
of Admiral de Moges as to the stagnation of the sugar trade 
of the colonies; observing, that as long as the present system 
continues, nobody will undertake to charter vessels for cargoes of 
sugar to the colonies; and that if the colonies cannot dispose 
of their produce, they cannot pay for produce sent from France. 
Hitherto produce to the value of 50,000,000f. has been annually 
sent to the colonies, and 30,000,000 kilogrammes of sugar have 
been brought to France in return. This occupied 400 vessels 
with 6000 seamen, nearly half of the whole maritime trade. They 
also ask, that the species of produce, colonial and native, shall be 
put upon a footing of equality. ‘Thus the old question will be 
renewed, but it 1s hardly to be expected that it will be finally 
settled.* 

They are so far in France from having enlightened views on 
commercial affairs, that their laws are often in contradiction with 
the first principles of political economy. We mention for in- 
stance the duty laid on the importation of iron and coals. We 


* The Journal de Commerce, which has never ceased urging the question, expresses 


better hopes for its ulterior settlement ; but we shall not indulge them till we see the 
law passed. 
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need not say that these two articles are the most powerful agents 
in modern industry. It is by their aid that men and goods are 
moved with the celerity of wind along gliding roads and across 
adverse waves, They are moreover particularly necessary in the 
conduct of manufactures, and for the management of agriculture. 
France being unprovided with sufficient supplies of these indis- 
pensable articles, it would appear a peculiar duty of the French 
government to assist the inhabitants in importing them from other 
countries. But the fact is just contrary; for the importation of 
English iron is burthened with an entrance duty of 200 per cent, 
of its value, and a similar duty is laid upon foreign coals. The 
Duke of Estissac, an enlightened nobleman, and the landlord 
and owner of different manufactories, has published his views on 
the subject, in order to exhibit the pernicious influence of these 
duties upon industry and agriculture, and upon the national com- 
fort; several national establishments have, it seems, been dis- 
continued for want of the requisites: as, for instance, forty-three 
rail-roads, which cannot be finished for want of iron. The French 
government, so blind and prejudiced in respect to its own com- 
mercial interests, cannot be considered very well qualified to form 
a solid compact with another nation, And such has proved the 
case in the numerous negociations carried on between France and 
England since 1821. Nota single material result has emanated, 
if we do not consider as such the diminution of the duties on 
cotton cloths ; but this concession was made simply in conse- 
quence of the manifest fact that the smugglers imported annually 
into France quantities of cotton cloth to the value of 12,000,000, 

We find recently, by a comparison of the French commercial 
returns for 1836 and 1837, that the commercial intercourse of 
France has remained stationary with Belgium; diminished 7 per 
cent. with England; 17 per cent. with Switzerland; 23 per cent. 
with Spain; and 27 per cent. with Germany. 

This diminution of 27 per cent. of French trade with Germany 
amounts to one quarter of the whole trade with the latter; but the 
trade of Holland and central Europe has increased as that of 
France has diminished; the exports from Rotterdam to Germany 
having improved one-fifth in the same period. 

The treaty between Holland and the German Union increases 
the loss on the part of France. She has long talked of improv- 
ing her trade with England; but this intention, if ever it was 
such, has been confined to words, owing to the love of half mea- 
sures and petty means prevalent with the French ministers. 

If the circumstances we have alluded to may serve as an ex- 
cuse for the English government in its negligent organisation of 
our intercourse with France, such cannot be valid with regard to 
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Germany; for the inhabitants of the latter, however less ad- 
vanced in certain political institutions, have always exhibited an 
enlightened knowledge in social and commercial affairs, As 
mentioned above, our ancient intercourse with Germany was 
firmly established and carefully maintained by the greatest mi- 
nisters England ever produced. That ancient intercourse being 
now interrupted, and a commercial league against England being 
established in Germany, we cannot exonerate our actual go- 
vernment from serious responsibility on this head. Instead of 
following the example of preceding statesmen, our present rulers 
have never weighed the znterior condition of Germany ; and in 
spite of their shifts and excuses we hope to prove clearly to the 
reader that the commercial union of the latter would not have been 
established in a spirit so adverse as it now is towards England, if 
our existing government had been prudent enough to maintain our 
former influence in the interior affairs of that country. In order 
to prove the assertion, we shall take a short view of the state and 
origin of the union. 

The commercial league of Germany comprises the extensive 
territory between the river Niemen and the Baltic at one, and 
the Alps and lake of Constance at the other, extremity; on the 
east it is bounded by Russia, Poland and Austria; on the west 
by Belgium, Holland and France. It consists of the union of 
four kingdoms, one electorate, three grand-dukedoms, and more 
than ¢wenty smaller states, the whole comprising 8654 German 
square miles, with 27,728,000 inhabitants, This population sur- 
passes that of the British empire in Europe by several millions, 
and doubles that of Spain. It is besides very industrious, and 
rather wealthy ; and its industry, being particularly connected with 
agriculture, has no natural tendency to vie with English manu- 
factures; on the contrary, it is adapted for the establishment of a 
commercial intercourse attended with reciprocal benefits. ‘The 
political organization of Germany contributes also to render com- 
mercial intercourse with that country particularly important for any 
foreign nation, because it affords extraordinary opportunities for 
display of wealth and splendour, and consequently offers every 
encouragement to trade and commerce. ‘The dominions of the 
commercial league comprise the residences of twenty-six sove- 
reign princes ; and several of those princes, however limited in 
domains, exhibit a splendour approaching to that of the greatest 
empires. ‘The army consists of 246,168 soldiers in times of 
peace, that number being augmented in case of war to 550,000. 
The amount of the annual taxes paid by the population of those 
provinces is 202,410,000 gulden, (£16,867,500 sterling.) By far 
the greatest part of these taxes consist of custom-house duties 
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and excise, the house and land taxes not being very considerable, 
and the ample revenues of the crown domains not being comprised 
in the amount above mentioned. 

With regard to German industry we now proceed to prove our 
assertion, that naturally it inclines to another direction than that 
it has recently taken. In the course of the last century no 
properly national industry existed in Germany; several branches, 
it is true, had obtained a certain degree of cultivation; but the 
different establishments were isolate, and had no reciprocal 
influence. The German provinces being under the dominion 
of different governments, whose reciprocal 1 intentions were seldom 
in harmony, and very often adverse to each other, they were 
naturally unable to maintain a free intercourse, and thus encou- 
rage their mutual industry by the exchange of wants and pro- 
ducts. There were, for instance, mines of various qualities of ore 
in Saxony and Silesia, and in the mountains of the Harz; but 
although those mines remained sometimes useless for want of a 
sufficient number of men to work them, the inhabitants of the 
neighbouring provinces were not permitted to assist in their work- 
ing, or in the fabrication of the ore. In revenge of such exclu- 
sion the neighbouring countries opposed many ‘difficulties to the 
transit of the fabricated ores, and thus both parties suffered by 
mutual vexations. Another and yet more striking proof of 
mutual perversity is afforded by the case of the linen manufac- 
turers in Saxony and Silesia. In the latter country existed already 
in 1805 more than 34,000 machines (looms), which produced an- 
nually a quantity of linen cloth, valued at 2,000,000 rix dollars 
(1,604,166 Spanish dollars); and a very fine quality of linen was 
manufactured in the Saxon province of Lausitz, the annual amount 
of which was about 3,700,000 reichsthalers. But the market for 
those linen cloths was not in Germany; the other German pro- 
vinces supplied their wants from Holland and Belgium; and the 
German manufacturers were obliged to sell their cheaper and 
better linen cloths to the remote inhabitants of Russia, Poland, 
and other and still more distant countries. ‘This was the more 
deplorable as the Saxon and Silesian linen cloths were not manu- 
factured in large establishments, but every household of these 
provinces contained some spinuing women, providing by their 
activity for the wants of at least 8,000 weavers, each of whom 
worked with two or three small looms. ‘The owners of those 
small workshops had of course no means of direct intercourse with 
these distant countries, and they were consequently wholly de- 
pendent on the merchants who bought and sold their produce. 
This isolated state of German industry existed down to the esta- 
blishment of Napoleon’s continental system. ‘That acute poli- 
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tician understood perfectly that intercourse with Germany was 
one of the most powerful stimuli to our national industry. He 
conceived the idea of rendering Germany independent of the 
English trade, by creating in the former new industrious establish- 
ments, providing for all the wants of the inhabitants by their own 
labour, or rather by that of those German provinces which he had 
united with the French empire. These provinces became thus a 
scene of singular activity; and Napoleon never displayed more 
strikingly his might and powerful energy than in changing the 
social and industrious condition of a whole country in the short 
period of some months. He thereby proved that his ability to 
create was not inferior to his talents for war and destruction, and 
as the latter won for him the admiration of the multitude, the 
former perhaps might have gained him the acknowledgment of 
the more enlightened, had his work been permitted to grow and 
bear fruit. ‘The German provinces were astonished at this sud- 
den creation of an industrious movement. ‘Those of the Rhine 
and the kingdom of Westphalia were endowed with commercial 
privileges; the competition of foreign, and especially of English, 
manufactures were excluded ; the proprietors of industrial esta- 
blishments were favoured by the laws, by the authority of the 
government, and even by loans and advances of money to a con- 
siderable amount. The French government facilitated commer- 
cial transports by means of new roads and canals; it established 
a regular navigation on the Rhine, the Weser, and the Elbe; it 
opened the whole territory of the Rhenish confederation to com- 
mercial intercourse, and entered into negotiations and compacts 
with Russia, for the purpose of facilitating the intercourse of its 
German provinces with that country. All those efforts were 
made in order to create in the German industry a powerful rival 
to English manufacturers. We may judge the important results 
of these efforts by comparing the industrial state of that country 
in a former period with that which immediately followed the 
French invasion, in the period from 1785 to 1799. A German 
periodical, entitled “ The Westphalian Magazine,” contains a 
regular account of the industry of that country. Weddinger, the 
editor, mentions as a remarkable event, that in 1796 a manufac- 
tory of scythes, at Paderborn, had become so extensive as to em- 
ploy seventeen workmen. ‘The town of Solingen, it is true, had 
been for several centuries renowned for knives, swords, daggers, 
foils, &c. but this is an exception, and the industry of the pro- 
vince in general was, according to the publicist quoted, very un- 
important. Ouly fourteen years later it exhibited a totally different 
state. ‘The French government, in 1809, ordered the magistrates 
of the different districts to give in reports of all the manufactur- 
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ing establishments existing in the provinces of Westphalia and 
Rhenish Prussia, which then belonged to the French empire. A 
statistical list was composed of these reports, and deposited in 
the archives of the ministry of commerce. ‘The following is an 
extract from that official register :— 


Manufactories in Westphalia and the Rhenish Provinces in 1810. 


155 woollen manufactories, with 9300 workmen, producing the value of 13,800,000 fr. 

160 linen ditto . . . . . 8000 weavers . ... - « 3,080,000 
58 cotton ditto . . . . .10000 workmen. . e « 850,000 
49 potteries . . . « « « 800 ditto os ee eo 6 + C——— 
174 steel manufactories . . 5362 ditto » « 4,522,278 


aun. °° - $832 ditto . , . . 3,368,425 


184 coalmines . . . . « 7322 ditto - « 5,292,000 


The following notices are likewise extracted from the official 
documents of that period, and enable us to give an idea of the 
geographical division of labour existing at that time, and the lead- 
ing features of which have not yet changed. 

The principal towns for woollen manufactures were, Hersfeld, 
Aachen, Neuwied, Burtsheid, Eugen, Montjoie, and Malmedy. 

For linen manufactures, Bielefeld, Waarendorf, Gladbach, Bar- 
men, and Elberfeld. 

For cotton manufactures, Barmen, Elberfeld, Neuwied, Burt- 
scheid, and Cromford. 

For silk manufactures, Crefeld, Muhlheim, Elberfeld, and 
Neuwied. 

For iron and steel manufactures, Aachen, Rensheid, Duisburg, 
Iserlohe, Altenn, Stelberg, Schmalkalden, and Solingen. 

The amount of the capital employed in these establishments 
was at that time (1810) estimated at 43,000,000fr., and it is 
worth notice that a great many smaller establishments, of linen, 
paper, oil, &c. are not comprised in the foregoing. ‘The whole 
was a new creation, owing its existence to the extraordinary 
power and energy which the great ruler of the French empire 
displayed in executing his projects. But it was an artificial 
creation, originating from and supported by extraordinary means; 
its existence, therefore, could not be prolonged beyond the exist- 
ence of the means themselves, and the whole edifice of that 
forced and premature industry perished with the downfal of Na- 
poleon and his continental system. Prussia, which took posses- 
sion of those provinces, was then in such intimate relation with 
England that she could not but abolish those custom-house 
lines which separated the English merchant from continental 
commerce. ‘The manufacturing establishments of Germany, 
however, could not in any shape rival the English, and the com- 
petition of the latter produced the sudden downfal of an industry 
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so suddenly created. The Prussian government, instead of alle- 
viating these inconveniences by particular care for the well-being 
of those provinces, rather neglected and sacrificed them for the 
advantage of its ancient possessions. ‘This tendency of the Prus- 
sian government exhibited itself not only in accidental and 
isolated acts, but was manifested also by legislative enactments, 
The concessions which the French government had made in fa- 
vour of the industry of the Rhenish provinces, were cancelled by 
the royal ordinance of 17th September, 1817. ‘This document 
expressed, moreover, the royal intention to advance by every 
means the commercial prosperity of the Eastern provinces, and 
especially of the ports of the Baltic; and inasmuch as the manu- 
facturing establishments of the Rhenish provinces, by attracting a 
commercial movement, might prove injurious to the commerce of 
eastern Prussia, the royal pleasure was moved to annihilate 
them. The Prussian government meditated at that time the 
creation of a navy; or, as Prince Pukler Muskau observes, it 
wished to change the Spree* into a second Thames; and it sacri- 
ficed to this romantic scheme the prosperity of its most flourish- 
ing provinces. The royal ordinance of 26th May, 1818, con- 
tained a new regulation of the entrance and excise duties, sub- 
jecting all foreign goods entered to an equal tax, without discri- 
mination as to quality or value of the import. ‘This interpreta- 
tion of the principle of equality was by no means favourable to 
the industry of the country. The duty was fixed at 12 groschen 
(1s, 6d.) per cwt. imposed simply according to weight, and an ex- 
cise duty was also laid upon such foreign goods as competed with 
the manufactures of Berlin, Potsdam, and Cottbus; the manufac- 
tures of Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, however, had no protec- 
tion, and, unable to support the competition of English industry, 
they fell into ruin. The German markets of Hamburgh, Cologne, 
Frankfort, &c. were filled with enormous quantities of English 
produce of all kinds; for our manufactures were just at that 
period increased in an extraordinary degree, and English goods, 
fabricated by machinery, then unknown in Germany, were sold 
at such low prices as to put all competition out of the question. 
Besides this rivalry, which overwhelmed the Rhenish provinces, 
they were, as they considered, intentionally sacrificed by a partial 
government. A general commission was organized in Berlin, and 
invested with the entire controul over Prussian industry; this com- 
mission, composed of merchants of Berlin, considered exclusively 
their own interests, and neglected those of their fellow-citizens. 
The Prussian government not only annihilated the advantages 
which the Rhenish provinces had obtained from the French legis- 


* The little river at Berlin. 
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lature, but committed an act of injustice towards them as to 
public taxes, making use of its absolute prerogative of legislation 
for the establishment of financial oppression; what other name 
can be given to those laws which obliged the inhabitants of Rhe- 
nish Prussia to pay duties double in amount to those of the other 
Prussian subjects, in proportion to their fortune and number? 
The government abolishing, on the one hand, the municipal free- 
dom which had been introduced during the French empire, 
ordered, on the other, that the citizens should pay the municipal 
taxes, though the administration was no longer in their own 
hands, and though the similar taxes (die gemeindesteuern) were 
abolished in all the other Prussian provinces. Besides these 
considerable taxes for the municipal administration, they were 
obliged to contribute to the general expense of the monarchy an 
annual amount of 8,016,116 thalers; an enormous sum, if we con- 
sider that the number of the inhabitants of Rhenish Prussia is 
but 2,981,852, and that the value of money in Germany is more 
than double that in our own country. The Prussian government 
was conscious of the injustice committed against its Rhenish 
subjects, and was anxious to conceal it. The periodicals, as well 
as the authors of statistical works were forbidden to give notices 
on the industrial state of Rhenish Prussia; and the writers men- 
tioned at the head of our article (Vogtel, Hofmann and Stein) 
resorted to a very singular expedient. In obedience to the royal 
order they made no mention of the industrial state of Rhenish 
Prussia and Westphalia, interesting as it was at the time (1819), 
but they gave a particular account of the industrial condition of 
those provinces in the period from 1806 to 1812. This silence 
and obedience formed, indeed, a severe accusation against the 
government. 

Our former state of intercourse with Germany was re-esta- 
blished in consequence of the following circumstances, The 
want of those products which had been fabricated in the German 
part of the French empire, could now only be supplied by im- 
portation from England; and we find proof of this fact in the 
official reports laid before parliament for the corresponding years. 
Our exports to Germany had been reduced during the time of 
the continental system to an exceedingly small amount, the said 
parliamentary documents exhibiting the value of our whole ex- 
ports into that country, in the year 1812, as but £875,000 ster- 
ling. ‘This sum is to be regarded as an indispensable minimum, 
because Germany is in indispensable want of the articles repre- 
sented by it, and which it would be almost impossible to obtain 
in any other way, the said articles consisting of certain products 
of the British East-Indian Colonies. After the above-mentioned 
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changes had been effected in Germany, our exports into that 
country increased suddenly; and by the same parliamentary do- 
cuments they appear to have amounted in 1816 to the value of 
£3,671,480 sterling, and in 1821 to the surprising sum of 
£9,894,108 sterling, whilst our exports, the same year, into 
France were only £1,102,756 sterling! So considerable and 
astonishing were the consequences of the changes effected in the 
political combinations of Europe. The changes were then to our 
profit, and our industry enjoyed the benefit of their wholesome 
influences. 

But the stage of European politics has presented a new trans- 
formation, and unhappily we are bound to confess that the 
chances are now as much to our disadvantage as they were 
favourable before. Formerly the influence of Prussia on the 
commercial affairs of Germany was limited, but she employed it 
in our favour, and we obtained the greatest benefits from her 
amicable disposition; now Prussian influence over the commerce 
of Germany is almost unlimited, and the Prussian cabinet uses it 
to annihilate, if possible, our intercourse with Germany. The 
new project has already been singularly successful. We have 
again recourse to our parliamentary documents, and we find that 
the sum of almost 10,000,000, the amount of our exports in 
1821, was reduced in 1835 to £4,602,966 sterling, as the value 
of all products which Germany received through the medium of 
English trade; this perhaps will soon be confined within the 
above-mentioned limits of indispensable colonial goods. Such is 
the final object of Prussia. 

The motives of these changes and of the projects carried on 
by the Prussian cabinet are not very difficult to discover. On 
the one hand it is influenced by the perfectly justifiable intention 
of favouring native industry, which, as we have seen, would not 
be possible against English competition: on the other, there 
are political combinations, ambitious projects, and Russian insti- 
gations, which sway the mind of the Prussian government. The 
great project which the Russian emperor intends to execute by 
the assistance of Prussia and the commercial league of Germany 
is, that of closing to the commercial navy of Britain the naviga- 
tion of the Baltic. A part of the territory which borders the 
Baltic sea belongs to the Prussian dominions ; but a larger part 
belongs to the kingdom of Hanover, the dukedoms of Brunswick 
and Oldenburg, and several other principalities. As Prussia 
could not formerly succeed in uniting these territories with the 
German league, (owing to the connection existing between Han- 
over and England,) the execution of the said Russo-Prussian 
project has always been delayed. But Hanover has now become 
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independent: and whatever may be the final intentions of Prussia, 
a state of isolation must be injurious to a small kingdom like 
the former, which some of our patriotic writers and journalists 
are doing their utmost to detach, by insult and injury, from Bri- 
tish connection. If they succeed, Hanover cannot uphold its in- 
terests, but by uniting them with those of the German nation at 
large. ‘The conquest of this one obstacle, so many having been 
surmounted, will be the signal for the cabinets of Berlin and St. 
Petersburgh to carry on their machinations against England ; and 
it would be difficult to foretell the consequences that threaten, 
for the Russian navy is powerful, and our rulers seem careless and 
supine, incapable of comprehending, and still more of meeting, a 
crisis. 

We insist upon the assertion that the losses and dangers we 
have experienced on the side of Germany, came upon us in 
consequence of the indifference with which the interior affairs of 
that country have been regarded. The English ministry is igno- 
rant of the real condition of the smaller German states ; and the 
inhabitants of these states, to the number of more than 20,000,000, 
have never had the honour of being politically acknowledged by 
the right honourable minister of our foreign affairs. Having 
ourselves been long and intimately acquainted with that country 
and its inhabitants, we are anxious to obtain attention for the 
following notices, especially those concerning the political basis 
of the German commercial league. 

Prussia created that league for the purpose of advancing her 
political projects. The nature of these projects was manifested 
by her Sovereign at the congress of Vienna. The enthusi- 
astic efforts of the Prussian people having materially contributed 
to the downfal of Napoleon, the king of Prussia founded upon 
their merit a pretension to unite the greatest part of Germany 
under his dominion, ‘The whole kingdom of Saxony, the whole 
territory between the rivers Weser and Elbe, the whole territory 
which formerly belonged to the Orange family, and that which 
had formed the electorate of Mayence—all these beautiful and ex- 
tensive provinces were claimed by the Prussian crown as a reward 
for the sacrifices made by its people. Austria resisted however, 
and her resistance was successful, Prussia was obliged to con- 
tent herself with the possession of some parcels of each of these 
principalities, and thus it happened that the Prussian kingdom 
is composed of a number of incongruous pieces. Her Saxon 
and her Westphalian provinces are separated from each other by 
the territories of Hanover and Cassel; and the integrity of the 
rest is, so to say, mutilated by a number of small principalities 
situate between. The desire of finding an opportunity to anni- 
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hilate these principalities, and unite their territories with its own 
dominion, induced the Prussian government to endeavour at a 
very dangerous expedient. The German people, naturally calm 
and reflecting , had never exhibited any susceptibility for the mania 
of political conspirations till infected with that disease in the year 
1817—1818. It is a fact, manifest by the publication of docu- 
ments and original correspondence, that the origin of those con- 
spiracies was in the Prussian cabinet. Austria, distinguished at 
all periods by her undisguised conduct, and despising the mean 
and base procedure of her ally, denounced it at the congress of 
Carlsbad; and Prussia, in order to exonerate herself, inflicted the 
most furious persecution on the demagogues. Many of those 
victims of Prussian Machiavelism are still confined in the dun- 
geons where they were thrown without a trial; and where they 
are retained, in order to bury with them the crime of their ac- 
complices, It is easy to conceive the intentions of Prussia in 
this conspiracy; namely, to provoke disorder and riot in the 
smaller countries of Germany, and possess herself of their terri- 
tories under pretext of settling their affairs. 

The sagacious government of Austria having frustrated these 
artful schemes, Prussia sought her object by another mode of 
procedure. In the stronger division of the German territory it 
has happened that several small portions of one sovereign’s do- 
minions are separated from the rest, and entirely surrounded by 
those of another. There are for instance the town and district 
of Lipstadt, belonging to the principality of Schwarzburg, and 
situated entirely within the Prussian dominions. In the year 
1822, when the prince of Schwarzburg was an infant, and the 
government was in the hand of his aunt, Princess Pauline, the 
Prussian government thought it an excellent opportunity for 
prevailing over that unprotected princess, and persuading her to 
give up the territory of her ward. Prussia succeeded, and en- 
joys the fruit of her artful and ungenerous conduct. In a similar 
way she acquired several portions Sof the Saxon territory after the 
death of the duke of Saxe-Gotha. 

These acts en passant, however, never interrupted the principal 
aim of Prussia, namely, that of becoming the undisputed arbiter 
of Germany. She has approached nearer to that object by im- 
posing upon the whole nation her commercial laws and institu- 
tions. ‘Ihe grand duke of Hesse-Darmstadt was the first Ger- 
man prince who consented to enter into a commercial league with 
Prussia, giving up the interests of his own country to foreign 
covetousness.* [rom that period (1825) up to the present day, 


* He has dee himself the nip relative of that prince-elector of Hesse-Cassel, 
who sold his subjects to the British government to carry on the American war. 
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Prussia has prosecuted with admirable steadiness and circum- 
spection her great scheme of a commercial union; and the trea- 
ties which have been lately published, the accession of several 
states (Nassau, Baden, Mecklenburg) which so long resisted the 
introduction of the new tariff, are all proofs of her crowning suc- 
cess. Viewing these proceedings with an English eye, we yet are 
free to observe that these measures of Prussia have been highly 
conducive to the interests of German industry. 

The contract was formed by the most scandalous means be- 
tween Prussia and Darmstadt in 1825. ‘The former having won 
over the Hessian minister Du Thil and the councillor Hoffman, 
they yielded the interests of their country; they not only adopted 
without any modification the Prussian laws and duties, but allowed 
the Prussian government to erect its custom-houses along their 
frontiers; the whole administration of the duties was given up to 
Prussia, and the grand-duke abandoned his prerogative in favour 
of this foreign monarch. 

The acquisition of the country of Hesse served the Prussian 
government as a means of transit to the southern provinces of 
Germany. There existed already in 1824 a commercial alliance 
between Bavaria and Wurtemberg, founded on just and equal 
terms, and highly advantageous to the two countries. Prussia 
endeavoured to prevail with both as with Hesse Darmstadt; but 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg possessed representative constitutions, 
and the commercial compact was submitted to the parliamentary 
assembly, or chamber of deputies; the Prussian schemes were 
thus carefully controuled. ‘The conferences were however carried 
on during several years, till at last (in 1828) a commercial con- 
tract was agreed to on both sides. ‘This contract however did 
not stipulate the establishment of a commercial union, but it faci- 
litated the intercourse between the southern and northern part of 
Germany, i. e. between Prussia and Hesse on the one side, and 
Bavaria and Wurtemberg on the other, by fair and moderate 
duties. ‘The first-named government was dissatisfied with this 
result, and conceived an implacable hatred against the Bavarian 
minister, Count Armansperg, whose talents and inaccessible 
honesty had very successfully resisted their arts. Their hatred, 
too, against that able minister was greatly increased by the 
latter causing all the conferences with Prussia to be published in 
the Bavarian “ Volksblatt,” accompanying that publication with 
a pitiless analysis of the Prussian intentions, and with a severe 
critique upon the dishonest practices of the Prussian cabinet. 
By dint of the intrigues of this power Count Armansperg lost 
the intimacy and confidence of the King of Bavaria, which he 
had previously possessed in a high degree. The Prussian 
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agents (and Prussia has its agents even in the Bavarian cabinet) 
represented the count to the king as the chief of demagogues and 
the protector of revolutionary machinations ; ; he was removed 
from the ministry, and sent afterwards to Greece, with the ho- 
nourable charge of governor, it is true, but in fact to get rid of 
him. As soon as Count Armansperg was removed, Prussia re- 
newed its intrigues with greater confidence and with better success. 
The successors of Count Armansperg, Mr. De Mieg and the 
commissioner Wirschinger, who both were charged with those 
conferences, showed much more readiness to accept the Prussian 
conditions. The southern league (Bavaria and Wurtemberg) 
entered into a complete commercial union with the northern 
(Prussia and Hesse); the contract was concluded in the begin- 
ning of 1832, and although the ruling power of Prussia was “not 
so much acknowledged i in the articles of that new contract as it 
had been in the union with Hesse, it was nevertheless Prussia 
that dictated the laws of the union in all essential points, and 
became the arbiter in all questions of difficulty. Bavaria the 
most powerful, and Wurtemberg the most respected, of all the 
smaller German States, being thus included in the Prussian web, 
it was an easy task to prevail over the remaining principalities. 
The kingdom of Saxony was the only one from which resistance 
was to be expected; but the commercial union being principally 
calculated for obtaining in the southern Germany an open market, 
where the Prussians could have a monopoly for selling their pro- 
ductions, Saxony, likewise, abounding in manufactured goods, 
profited by the opportunity to share in the advantages which 
Prussia had prepared for herself at the expense of southern Ger- 
many; and as social views have always more weight with the 
Germans than any political considerations, Saxony overlooked 
her ancient antipathy against Prussia, and entered into the com- 
mercial union. The example of the royal government of Saxony 
was immediately followed by the smaller Saxon countries, and all 
those numerous small states which are neither wealthy nor exten- 
sive enough to maintain an independant commerce and an internal 
industry. There was but the city of Fr ankfort, which, free in its 
republican constitution, and powerful by its wealth, maintained 
its independence in spite of the efforts of Prussia and her political 
machinations against that little commonwealth. The details of 
those machinations would be curious; we should there find that 
Prussia had not forgotten her former skill in exciting revolutionary 
feelings and carrying on blind conspiracies. It is “almost certain 
that the leaders of those movements in the year 1832, and espe- 
cially of the riot which took place at Frankfort in 1833, had either 
been themselves agents of the Prussian cabinet, or had become the 
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dupes of such agents. This riot, which had been carried on by 
strangers, and was scarcely known to the citizens of Frankfort, 
(the whole was an affair of less than two hours) served neverthe- 
less as a pretext for subjecting that city to continual vexations. 
A Prussian garrison having been placed at Frankfort after the 
riot, the personal freedom of the citizens was destroyed by a rude 
soldiery, who knew that in exercising their brutality they would 
be agreeable to and patronized by their masters. In the mean- 
time the Prussian agents privately assailed the members of the 
senate of Frankfort, representing to them, that the only remedy 
against such insupportable vexations would be the union of 
Frankfort with the Commercial League. The senate was at last 
prevailed upon, and consented to the union; but at the same time 
explained its motives by publishing a document, in which it mani- 
fested that the resolution was taken, NoT from conviction of its 
being beneficial to the commonwealth of Frankfort, but merely 
in consequence of its federative dependency, and of the superior 
strength of its antagonist. ‘The whole procedure against the city 
of Frankfort was very similar to that against the Polish common- 
wealth of Cracow ;—the force of arms substituting every lawful 
title, and the immolation of the weak being the last act of the 
political farce. 

The territory of the league was, it is true, sufficiently compact 
after the acquisition of Frankfort; but it wanted nevertheless two 
additional acquisitions for its completeness; the one, the grand 
duchy of Baden on the south—the other, the territories of Han- 
over, Brunswick, Oldenburg, &c. at the northern extremity of 
Germany. Both were equally important for the views of Prussia; 
Baden, because the right bank of the Rhine, from Constance to 
Manheim (about SOO miles), belongs to it; and Hanover, &c. 
because their acquisition was necessary for carrying on the Rus- 
sian schemes against England regarding the navigation of the 
Baltic sea. 

The means by which the grand duchy of Baden has been forced 
to enter into the Prussian union, are no other than those which 
had been employed against the free town of Frankfort and against 
the smaller states in general; namely, cunning, corruption and 
violence. Prussia, however, met with adversaries in the chamber 
of deputies of Baden, who would not surrender their country 
without very powerful resistance. This small legislative body 
(the parliament of Baden) has often displayed uncommon energy 
together with much political judgment. Its members have dis- 
tinguished themselves by an extraordinary exhibition of talent, 
eloquence and boldness. Such men as Rottek, Itzstein, and 
Welker, whose fame for talents and patriotic feeling has been 
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celebrated in the remotest parts of Germany, were not to be de- 
ceived by the sophistical persuasions of the enemy; they denounced 
openly and boldly the Prussian motives to be those of inflicting 
upon all Germany the yoke of its despotic government. But the 
force of truth and eloquence melted away before the superiority 
of material power; of Prussian money and of Prussian intrigues. 
The grand duke was frightened by diplomatical menaces as 
to his illegitimate succession: (he is the offspring of an illegiti- 
mate marriage between the Grand Duke Charles Frederick and a 
Miss Opiersberg :) the ministers (especially the learned councillor 
Nebenius), who had long and successfully resisted, were converted 
all at once, and the country was constrained to enter into that 
detested union, detested to the last by the people of Baden, whose 
hatred against anything bearing the name of Prussia is sufficiently 
notorious. 

Hanover and the northern countries and principalities of Ger- 
many were however in a peculiar position, which rendered it im- 
possible for the Prussian cabinet to proceed against them in a 
similar way. Hanover, Oldenburg, and Brunswick were united 
with the electorate of Hesse Cassel in a separate league, and re- 
mained independent of the Prussian influence. As it would 
have been impossible for Prussia to surmount the difficulties op- 
posed to her schemes by the circumstance of Hanoverian con- 
nection with England, she endeavoured to separate that kingdom 
from its commercial allies, and succeeded so far as the electorate 
of Cassel was concerned in the northern union. ‘The electorate, 
violating the compact with its allies, separated from them and 
joined the Prussian union; but the death of King William of 
England, and the accession of King Ernest to the throne of 
Hanover, opened a new and more important arena for Prussian 
activity; the acquisition of Hanover being the ulterior condition 
for the execution of those schemes which unquestionably exist 
with reference to the navigation of the Baltic. 

We have carefully perused the articles of the treaty lately given 
to the public, and the tariff of the German league has not es- 
caped our scrutiny. ‘The treaty, by which the great and power- 
ful German nation has united the commercial interests of her 
provinces, so long opposed to each other—that treaty must in- 
deed be regarded as one of the most important documents of our 
century. However selfish the first views of Prussia may have 
been in the creation of the union, the results are such as to 
deserve the acknowledgment of Germany and the admiration of 
the world. ‘This is the general impression which the German 
commercial union cannot fail to excite in every thinking mind ; 
but in regarding the peculiarities of that treaty, and especially 
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in perusing the different articles of the tariff, we cannot fail to 
perceive how the unworthy schemes of a pernicious policy have 
at times prevailed over considerations of commercial prosperity : 
and this is especially the case with those portions of the tariff 
which exercise their obnoxious influence upon our commercial 
relations with Germany. We feel convinced that it would still 
be possible to operate a change in the tariff, with regard to the 
obnoxious articles, 

If we consider merely the influence this great commercial union 
has had upon the social condition of Germany at large, we 
are indeed obliged to regard it as far more wholesome than ob- 
noxious ; internal trade has been animated, and the detestable 
custom-house lines, which formerly separated the German states 
from each other, abolished ;—on the other hand the commercial 
union is far from having realized that article of the German 
Confederation Act, which promises a general unity and freedom 
of intercourse between all the confederated states. ‘The present 
union is by no means confederative; it is not organized in a con- 
federative view; it is governed and directed by a protector and 
ruler (Prussia), who regards and makes use of it as a means for 
extending the monopoly of her manufactures throughout Ger- 
many, and who annihilates the greatest part of the benefits by 
her selfish measures, Prussia likewise profits by that union for 
obtaining a predominant influence in the political affairs of Ger- 
many; she endeavours to exercise this influence at the expense 
of the independence of the smaller German states, and at the 
expense of those constitutional rights which some of them have 
employed with the greatest advantage to their internal condition. 

It is essential to distinguish in this commercial union two dif- 
ferent questions; one, concerning internal intercourse, and free- 
dom of trade and commerce throughout the united German states ; 
the other, touching the position of the German states towards 
foreign countries through the custom-house system, which aims at 
rendering the commercial union nothing more than a second edi- 
tion of the old Continental System. The first of these questions, 
namely, the internal freedom of commerce, is regarded by the in- 
habitants of Germany as a patriotic institution, which strengthens 
the national union of their “fatherland,” and improves the social 
condition of its inhabitants. But it certainly is not freedom of 
internal intercourse among the German states that renders their 
commercial union obnoxious and dangerous for the commercial 
and industrial property of Great Britain, ‘That union might exist, 
nay, would be much more advantageous for the greater part of 
the German states, if it were constructed upon the basis of in- 
ternal freedom, and maintained on the principle of an amicable 
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intercourse with foreign countries, instead of excluding them 
from the German markets; for, we repeat it, the competition of 
British industry was by no means dangerous or obnoxious to the 
German nation at large. The German people being, by the 
natural circumstances of their country as well as by their own 
inclinations, disposed to choose in general a different branch of 
human activity from the English, it is evident that their inter- 
course and the exchange of their mutual wants and products can- 
not fail to be advantageous to both countries. The system of 
exclusion, connected with the Commercial League of Germany, 
has no other purpose than the establishment of a Prussian mono- 
poly in Germany, and it deprives the German nation of the 
benefit which would be obtained by commercial freedom. Con- 
sequently it would not appear an act of oppression or hostility 
against the German people at large, if the English government 
could succeed in destroying the Prussian monopoly, and in abo- 
lishing the principle of exclusion which disgraces the Commercial 
Union of Germany. 

We have shown the high importance of our intercourse with 
Germany, and the disastrous consequences that threaten our com- 
mercial prosperity from the Prussian, or rather Russian schemes, 
connected with the commercial union. We have exhibited the 
origin of that union, and the reasons why the German people at 
large, however benefitted by the easier intercourse resulting thence, 
are nevertheless dissatisfied with it; or dissatisfied at least with 
the system of exclusion, which, being no essential condition of the 
union, serves only to establish the monopoly of Prussian manu- 
factures. Considering these circumstances, we are convinced 

*that it would be of the greatest advantage to our English com- 
merce, and by no means an act of hostility to Germany, if we 
could succeed in annihilating the Prussian union, and founding 
the basis of a new union of commercial affairs of Germany, the 
interior character of which would be that of freedom and inde- 
pendence, and its exterior relations those of free and amicable 
intercourse with other nations, and especially with England. 
There remains now but one question; namely, [s England able 
to take such measures as would be expedient for the above-men- 
tioned purposes? The actual ministers of England have given 
a negative answer to this question; if they are right, our 
article would be sterile and useless; vain reasonings against cir- 
cumstances imposed on us by an inevitable necessity. But they 
who actually hold the reins of government in this country are 
wrong in this opinion, as in many others. It is not an unavoidable 
necessity; it is but their ignorance, their superficial knowledge in 
commercial as well as in political affairs, which has allowed the 
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German union to become a source of danger to our commercial 
prosperity. Let us hear what Lord Palmerston says on the sbu- 
ject :— England could not interfere with the independence of 
the different ; governments of Germany, and with their sovereign 
right to make commercial compacts with each other: and even 
in the case that those compacts should be to the utmost disadvan- 
tage of English trade, England had no justifiable pretext to 
hinder them, as long as no right of our nation had been violated ; 
and that certainly had never been the case with Germany.” 

‘These arguments are indeed plausible; but who would not 
regard such, language as childish, weak, and wholly unbecom- 
ing in the mouth ‘of a minister of England ? ? There is indeed no 
pretext for proceeding to violence against Germany; but is Eng- 
land so powerless and resourceless under her present ministry as 
to possess no other means of influencing the political and com- 
mercial affairs of Europe, than violence? If so, talent and know- 
ledge are not wanted at the Foreign Office, and brute force might 
substitute political ability. 

We have never attended at councils of state and diplomatic 
conferences ; we have no documents at our disposition, and we 
pay no agents at Berlin, Frankfort, and Vienna. We can how- 
ever see with our own eyes, and discover many political measures, 
highly expedient for changing the character of the German union 
so far as concerns adverse tendencies towards England. As it 
was manifest that Prussia, the head of the commercial union, was 
the closest ally of our commercial arch-enemy, Russia, and that 
the adverse position of the German union results from Prussian 
influence, measures of reciprocity (jure talionis) were long since 
imperatively necessary. Is there no medium between violence 
and supineness? no firm and dignified, but calm, resistance pos- 
sible? or is all our political skill. resolvable only into the extremes 
of war and imbecility? Our naval and commercial influence ought 
long ago to have been exerted in a counter-probibitory system, 
for the purpose of humbling Prussian arrogance, and making her 
sensible of our capacity to repay her good and bad services with 
an equal measure. ‘l'here are 2000 vessels employed in Prussian 
commerce, all which annually pass the Sound at Elsinore; and 
the greatest part of which are obliged to visit the British shores. 
What would have become of this commercial fleet, if England had 
wielded with common foresight and common energy her power 
and influence? From that moment the Prussian scheme would 
have disappeared with the Prussian flag. But our influence is 
not exclusively upon the sea: we have also the means of making 
it felt in the internal affairs of Prussian industry. Let us but 
look back at the social condition of the Prussian provinces, bor- 
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dering on the Baltic, and of those on the bank of the river Weich- 
sel. ‘These are the most fertile provinces of Prussia in corn, fruits, 
and timber; but since the Polish revolution their commerce and 
industry have sunk in such extreme distress that they suffer from 
absolute starvation, and consequently evince a strong disposition 
to riot and insurrection, ‘These provinces are indeed extremely 
miserable; and there remains for them but one last resource, viz. 
selling their products of corn, timber, &c. to England. A re- 
pressive measure on the part of the latter against those products, 
would create such consequences as might well render the Prussian 
government eager to make any concessions whatever to England 
in order to avoid them. But if on the one hand we have the 
power to render us formidable against Prussia, we have exercised 
on the other our influence continually in favour of the Prussian 
commerce: England has always patronized the Prussian navy :— 
England used her influence at Constantinople to obtain security 
for the Prussian flag against the Corsairs of the African coast: 
England obtained for Prussia the advantage of being included in 
the guarantee and protection which the Ottoman Porte was forced 
to grant; the influence of England successfully assisted the Prus- 
sian efforts for the free navigation of the Rhine. Our means of 
usefulness to her commerce are not yet exhausted; and what 
obvious advantages would Prussia obtain if we agreed to a modi- 
fication of our corn law in favour of her eastern provinces. 

Having on the one hand so many effective means for inflicting 
upon Prussia, the head and leader of the German League, the 
most disastrous retaliation, and on the other, for offering to 
that country the greatest advantages in return for its re- -establish- 
ing a reciprocal intercourse, —how cau a minister of England— 
how can Lord Palmerston, be weak enough to speak of those 
obnoxious consequences of the German League as of an inevita- 
ble necessity ? 

As we cannot but consider Prussia the avant-garde of our future 
rival, if not arch-enemy—Russia—it might appear expedient for 
us to examine the face of the former country, and learn its condi- 
tion a little better than we can by her newspapers, which are all, 
without exception, mere trumpeters of Prussian glory, and all 
censured and governed by the Prussian Cabinet. ‘This power is, 
indeed, deeply interested in making her internal condition appear 
powerful, well-administered, and happy ; to disseminate such an 
opinion she not only employs the said newspapers, but also espe- 
cial agents, who are sent to all countries of Europe for the pur- 
pose of propagating such reports. It seems that the extreme 
anxiety wherewith Prussia has always been regarded by our 
actual ministers, has its origin in an erroneous estimate of her 
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power, Inspite of her political tergiversations and commercial 
hostilities against England, Prussia has been considered as a state 
whose friendship, however precarious, would briig us honour and 
advantage, and whose decided opposition would entail on us dis- 
grace and misfortune. But Prussia deserves no such high esti- 
mation, On the contrary, there is no civilized country in the world 
the situation of which has become more precarious by a bad system 
of government. We remember, for instance, that petition which 
the municipality of the city of Konigsberg presented to the king 
some years ago, and in which the condition of that eastern pro- 
vince was represented as most frightful. Silesia, which formerly 
was one of the happiest provinces of Germany, is now exhausted 
by the covetousness of the Prussian government, (Prince Pukler 
Muskaw draws a just and striking picture of it in his Tutti Frutti.) 
Westphalia is the theatre of riots and disorder, as may be seen in 
the (censured) Augsburg Gazette of December, 1857, and in other 
German papers. Even the capital, Berlin, has been sometimes the 
arena of popular discontent and riot; especially when the new 
rite was introduced against the will, and in contradiction to the 
religious conviction of the inhabitants. Armed soldiers assaulted 
(dissenting) Protestant Churches, and killed the dissenters in the 
house of the Lord. Such facts, inconceivable in these times of 
religious tolerance, have happened in Prussia, ‘The Augsburg 
Gazette relates several instances, the most striking of which oc- 
curred at the end of 1837, in the county of Gabelschwerdt, where 
several men were killed by the soldiers within the church. 

In a word—Prussia is governed by a despotic and often im- 
prudent cabinet; her provinces are submitted to capricious vexa- 
tions; there is neither internal welfare nor exterior dignity in her 
position; she is the plague of Germany, and her most important 
position is that of an avant-garde of Russia. In this character 
she deserves from us no assistance, but rather to be regarded 
as a dangerous enemy: the more dangerous, as her enmity is 
hidden under the disguise of friendship. In carrying into execu- 
tion against Prussia the means of opposition we have indicated, 
we should certainly succeed in changing the commercial relation 
between Germany and our own country,—and if that change, as 
it is probable, would be executed at the expense of Prussia, 
there would not be a single voice in Germany that would not 
congratulate us. ‘The German nation knows Prussia to be the 
ally of Russia; it considers Prussia the arch-enemy of freedom 
and civilization, detesting both with equal hatred. 

It is now above twenty years since continental Europe was 
under the despotic oppression of one man; since her commercial 
intercourse was interrupted, her social happiness destroyed, her 
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political independence confiscated, by the ambitious power of one 
individual. ‘That individual was, however, the greatest man of 
his time, and the nations, groaning under his oppression, yet con- 
fessed his genius. England alone was unsubdued by the ruler of 
Europe; England alone resisted him: she resisted successfully, 
and the world owed to her its deliverance from the oppressor. 
Now Europe is again threatened by one single enemy, the Czar; 
and, like Napoleon, he also directs his schemes principally against 
England; like Napoleon, he causes his allies, Prussia and Ger- 
many (the latter indeed against her own wishes) to league against 
England and her commerce. Shall we, after having successfully 
resisted, after having vanquished the greatest genius of our cen- 
tury,—shall we not find means to resist the insidious Czar? We, 
who would not suffer the lion to invade us, shall we stand tamely 
with Lord Palmerston to be devoured by the wolf? 

Even now we see Holland inclining to the Prussian scale, and 
admitting by treaty corn and Baltic timber under diminished 
duties, which the Prussian league recompenses by receiving sugar 
at a low rate of duty from Holland. 

It may we know, and only of late, be argued that Austria and 
England, bound by the recent treaty, thus protect each other 
against the exclusive principles of Prussia and Russia, by the 
clause that opens the heart of Germany to the navigation of the 
Danube by the two first powers. But if this partial advantage, 
and it can only be partial with regard to the extent of country 
lost to our trade ;—if this partial advantage be any recompense 
to us now in the south, is this any reason why we should hereto- 
fore have been negligent on the northern coast of Germany? 
What have we not lost by this neglect? and what forbearance 
has Prussia ever deserved of England ?—Shall we recall the days 
of Haugwitz and Napoleon? Shall we recall her ever selfish 
and faithless policy thirty years since—the desertion of Austria, 
England, Europe, so basely ushered in by the seizure of Hanover? 
Has Prussia any one act of faith and firmness, beyond the only mo- 
ment when her very existence required it, to allege in her favour? 
On the contrary, has she not more or less i in every case justified 
the character given her by the poet?— 


“Oh! nursed in every wile, and practised long 
‘To crush the weak, and cringe before the strong ; 
To snuff the coming fight, and, hovering near 
Like some base vulture in the battle’s rear, 

To watch the carnage of the field, and share 
Each loathsome corse the prouder eagles spare; — 
A curse is on thee, Brandenburgh !” 


————— 





Art. V.— Dell’ Italia: Libri cinque. 2tom. (Of Italy: Five 
books.) 


Tue publication of a work without an author’s name, a title- 
page, or any means of identification, betrays of itself not merely 
the desire of the writer to remain unknown, but also the cha- 
racter of the performance. ‘This, therefore, in the instance be- 
fore us will readily be conceived as not in the slightest degree 
eulogistic of the persons and systems touched upon ; and “if a 
native of Italy can thus raise his voice against the ills and oppres- 
sions of his country, and thus loudly ‘point indignation against 
her rulers and his own, we must most assuredly, without any re- 
ference to the correctness or exaggeration of his opinions, avoid 
even the slightest attempt to ascertain the author’s individuality; 
and shall therefore studiously abstain from any thing but general 
observations, though this is contrary to our usual course. 

It is generally ‘admitted, in practice at least, that whatever 
the abstract truth or value of an opinion, much of its available 
influence, or even of its claim to consideration, arises from the 
character of the promulgator. The comparison of his language 
with his life is the general and most obvious test of his sincerity, 
and of his means of judgment also; it is the first guarantee of 
experience : the public in general desire, therefore, to know 
an author’s name before reading his work, and the consequent 
indifference in the first instance towards all that is put forth 
anonymously, is not, as is too often supposed, the mere vulgar 
indulgence of an idle curiosity ; but is, on the contrary, a tacit and 
incessant operation of a natural right on the part of mankind, as 
indeed its universality indicates, to know the grounds of the new 
dictation in the character of its assertor, and to learn “ who made 
him a ruler and a judge over us.” It may be, as in the case from 
which our words are quoted, either an insidious attempt to sub- 
vert an existing power, or a bold and generous assertion of human 
right, according as it is viewed by the Egyptian or Israelite, by 
the dominant or subjugated party; and both sides of this question 
must be included in the view which takes the action of the pre- 
sent moment, whether force or counsel, as the basis and germ of 
future principles and conduct. 

The well-founded curiosity of the reader, however, and the, 
almost, duty of the reviewer to gratify it, may be fairly waived, 
we conceive, on an occasion like this before us. The state of 
Italy is so abject, the theory of revolution so widely spread, the 
might of despotism so strongly concentred, and anarchy in 
every shade and hue has so deeply and assiduously tinged the mind 
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of nations, that the bold emblems of principles stand out in ob- 
vious and direct opposition to each other, and revealed, like the 
hostile gods of the Iliad, to the eye of every one that reads the 
tale of our modern and political Troy; where every class, every 
pursuit, every passion, and every power, is ranged on one or an- 
other side of this direst conflict. 

Where admitted principles, like recognized gods, are thus form- 
ally arranged for strife, we may, if it is allowable to carry on the 
illustration, safely dispense with the names of mortals, the indi- 
vidual leaders of the hosts, We ask no peculiar idiosyncrasies, 
no discriminative markings of individual character in such cases, 
but sink them all into the general shadow of a single denomina- 
tion; fortis Gyas fortisque Cloanthus suffices, until the one per- 
vading might of some newly-roused influence shall burst like 
Achilles upon the combatants, and carry victory in its train, 

From these remarks our readers will easily deduce our impres- 
sion that the author of “ Dell’ Italia” is not the fated hero of the 
field. Inthe power, it must be admitted, he is signally deficient, 
though by no means in the will, to be doing: and interesting, and 
eloquent, as is his exposition, and happy and even brilliant his 
occasional groupings, still in our calmer land and more saturnine 
judgment we should incline to doubt much of the majority of 
doctrines he sets before us. 

The general development, however, of the two conflicting prin- 
ciples during the last five-and-forty years, has been productive of 
some service to the cause of humanity. Commencing in a burst 
of frenzy and an appeal to violence, the extreme of hate against 
despotism turned to an absolute idolatry of despotism, in the very 
land that had destroyed it; and the league formed expressly to 
uphold the integrity of thrones and despots, turned correspondingly 
to destroy this where it seemed too strongly established. Such 
was the outline; the filling up of the picture would, we are 
aware, impart a different character to its action; but can it be 
wonderful that the mass of mankind, incapable of discriminating 
the last, should have looked and acted on the bare impression of 
the former alone; should have turned their backs on all parties, 
all principles in succession, clinging merely to the ruling power 
of the day, and mistaking, in their confusion, force for right, and 
predominance for stability ? 

If this course of accidental action was carried out to such a 
degree in France, that eager but inconstant cradle of theories ; 
a nation less the parent than the nurse of civilization; the first 
to receive and nourish each new-born infant of speculation at 
her breast, and to change it every month for a stranger; can we 
wonder that these hurried novelties should assume a larger growth 
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and more intense development when transplanted to the sister soil 
and more volcanic temperament of Italy? The same principle 
of existence, and with far fewer modifications, prevails through the 
whole of that unhappy land; and its peninsular form, that seems 
to promise a free intercommunication of products and thoughts 
with other realms, invigorated too in their passage by the bolder 
breath of ocean, yet by long desuetude of external intercourse, 
inflicting the disadvantages peculiar to its shape and position. 
It is but a feeble promontory into a land-locked sea; a narrow 
protension of jealousy, disunion, and weakness, that bind down the 
mind and the body, and bow both intellect and physical extent to 
the dominion of an amphibious, ecclesiastic rule : this, too, com- 
bines, as is usual in such cases, the worst portions of its heteroge- 
neous constituents, and casuistically incorporates the tangible with 
the immaterial; perplexing the temporal into insubstantiality, 
and degrading spirituality into mere temporal objects and aims. 

Thus the point of contact between matter and essence, the degree 
and extent of their junction or separation, which has confused or 
defied the most subtile and reflective minds of every age and every 
nation of the east and west, from the earliest ages to the present 
moment, has been peremptorily defined and settled by consistorial 
councils and conclaves of the Vatican; and administered to the 
unthinking, the blind, and the vulgar, as an article of faith under 
pain of eternal damnation. 

It cannot then surprise any one that a system, not merely as 
arbitrary as it is vague in its influence, but, and from the very 
assumption of its complex nature, running counter to every 
known principle of fact, and brought imperiously and conti- 
nually into collision with every effort of the human mind, both in 
science and government, should create reaction in many quarters 
the weight that most effectually crushes us to earth at first, is 
necessarily that we strive against soonest, if we would preserve 
existence. ‘To a power in excess, a power of countervailing 
excess is the indispensible opponent, by a just law of antagonism. 
Exaggerated oppression begets exaggerated hate; and the hostile 
principle of resistence should possess preterhuman energy in its 
source and centre, if it is to act effectively at its circumference, 
and upon others, We do not therefore look at the violence of 
much of the work before us; we may advert to some points in 
our examination; but must first present the general view of the 
political world taken by the author with considerable force and 
effect, and with as much of truth as would not mar the intended 
interest of his volumes. 


“Cuaprer I1.—Evropre. 


“ Without the liberty, without the peace of aly, neighbouring na- 
tions will never possess either full liberty or honorable peace. From the 
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earliest ages many a link has connected Italy with the most favoured 
portion of mankind: religion, genius, language, the arts, and commerce, 
arms, recollections ; and even her very situation and shape : these links 
are not all broken, nor can nature consent to break them all. If Italian 
considerations then can never be separated from those of Europe, I deem 
it but right, in discussing Italian sufferings and hopes, to touch slightly 
the chief points of the sufferings and hopes of the whole European 
family. 

‘‘ As animosities have subsided, doubts seem to have gathered strength 
in the human mind. War has passed from matter to spirit, and man 
feels divided from his brethren because division exists in the depths of 
his own mind. Men fly a deathlike quiet, and in change, simply because 
it is change, they seek an unknown good. ‘They seek it, suspicious, im- 
patient, inflamed with passionate disdain, haughty ardour, and sullen 
courage: they seek it, indifferent to the choice of paths towards their 
object ; dreaming it ever close at hand, they rush towards it headlong ; 
and finding in short-lived satisfaction only insatiate desire, they remain 
disappointed of results, 

‘See France, the envied and feared France, drag through the dust her 
deputies, her peers and her king ; trampling as a child when weary of 
its toy, upon that charter for which she has lavished so many words, and 
so much blood : sending her soldiers, her valued soldiers, as sentinels to 
Greece, servants to Belgium, bravos to Ancona. See her soiled with 
native blood, blushing for the present, anxious for the future ; without 
one settled opinion ; now in sickly langour, now frantic with excite- 
ment : in senile terrors or infant rage for novelty ; amidst apparent stag- 
nation of events, ideas urging on, destroying each other, and blending, 
even where to seeming they differ most : see a republic in many minds 
assuming the semblance of despotism, and a wretched monarchy de- 
generating into an indifferent republic: disenchantments succeeding so 
rapidly as scarcely to allow the existence of illusions; the most fearful 
problems yet offered by Providence to humanity badly stated and still 
worse solved: thoughts, hopes, necessities of other nations, stealthily 
admitted by underhand means, exploding in France through an open 
crater, and spreading over Europe in sullen smoke or threatening scin- 
tillations. * ” = . 


The state of Spain is concisely given, but with elaborate an- 
tithesis.— 

“See in Spain a war excited between men devoted to a too ancient 
system and men devoted to a too novel hope: see an uncle contest- 
ing the sceptre with his infant niece, and hiding himself behind the 
swords of his followers; see guarantees of popular rights denied on 
one hand in the name of liberty, inflicted on the other as a chastise- 
ment, by the few on the many; inculcated amidst incendiarisms, rapine, 
and arms; and so many conflicting wishes and opinions mingled and 
shattered in the fragile mind of a female child.” 


The degrading condition of Portugal is portrayed at somewhat 
greater length. 


“See Portugal in the hands of a girl; children and old men just now 
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encumber most of the thrones of Europe ; the exhaustion of shameful 
discord cries for peace, and the desire of a few nobles is liberty; their 
liberty is like the twilight, not of the rising, but the dying day :—the 
palace is full of reptile courtiers ; and the ministers are timid, extrava- 
gant, or vain: no more care of the people than if the people did not 
exist ; no effort to inspire confidence or affection, or to rouse from an- 
tient indolence ; to conquer ignorance, to lessen public expenditure, or 
prepare for the new war, perhaps impending nigh.” 


A slight sketch of England, presenting acts rather than causes, 
possesses considerable truth, and may serve as a text for a long 
and bitter homily; but the storm which the author anticipates in 
its effects is already sinking down to occasional gusts of half-ex- 
hausted, but unwearied and selfish agitation. 

“ See England, fearful for Ireland and herself, intent on patch-work 
rather than renovation ; who from her actual state cannot prevent con- 
sequences resulting to destroy that very state: accustomed to make in- 
terest the measure of right, she fears to recognize rights not clearly 
convertible to immediate interests.—England, where private virtues 
have hitherto warded off the evils of civil corruption and political rapa- 
city; where nobility was tolerated and great, so long as it had the power 
and the will to do good ; now they must yield, since the will and the 
power, nay more than the power, are wanting.” 


We have Switzerland thus sketched. 


‘Next in Switzerland new customs, an aristocracy enraged at its own 
weakness ; a democracy eager to ride above them, and demanding for 
the people more rights than they desire; for doubtful and unknown 
good risking all that is most desirable, gentle sway, contented obedi- 
ence, simplicity of manners, tranquillity of life.” 


The Prussian provinces are struck off in one felicitous sen- 
tence; and the characteristics of Germany are happy. 


“ Next the Prussian provinces, for a time subject to France, aspire to 
more liberal institutions. Then Germany that feels the earth tremble 
under her Diet, and sees her armed peasantry of Holstein attack her cities. 
—Germany, prompt to conceive but somnolent in deciding, balancing 
many ideas rather than fix to any one; and starting numberless doubts 
in her way to certainty; that tries to scan herself and other nations 
through meditation, and by reasoning to discover man’s capacity in action. 
England, France, and Italy she has taught to feel what powers of crea- 
tion and destruction, what pains and pleasures lie latent in these airy 
theories; in these vague inclinations and that indetermination, the root, 
at once, and fruit of scepticism, the worst of evils for it is the most en- 
during.” 


The minor movements that complicate the position of Austria 
are next referred to; and the final sentence of the paragraph de- 
scribes, we think with justice, the prospects of Russia. 
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“There is Hungary gnawing the rein, and desirous of changing, not 
from servitude to liberty, but from monarchical despotism to feudal bar- 
barity. There are Servia and Bosnia in armed ferment; and Mahmoud 
replying to rebels, no longer with bowstrings but protocols. Styled an 
infidel by the people, despised, like the Pope, by his subjects; but, like 
the Pope, protected by European princes ; protected by his proper ene- 
mies. There is Poland dominated by 85,000 bayonets, but not subju- 
gated.—Poland, creatress of the purest of modern revolutions, and 
rewarded by the sympathy of all mankind ; Poland, which, not from as- 
sociating with the people in European conspiracies, not from a torch of 
discord raging in Savoy, Germany, Portugal, or France, can expect the 
light of liberty, but from its own virtues, its own fidelity, and from 
heaven. There is Russia, the ignorance of whose people is her only 
strength, worthy rival and heir of the Ottoman empire; Russia, that 
strange compound of exotic elegance and native barbarism ; a monster 
with two heads, one in Paris, one in Siberia. Russia, more sordid and 
less civilized than Turkey ; Russia, that scarcely changing from Asiatic, 
dies in becoming a European power.” 

The compressed strength of the Russian government over its 
own subjects, and the internal discontents and insurrections, so 
prominent on that stage in the last three months, have a strong 
tendency to confirm our anonymous author’s prediction: the 
foreign position of Russia is a separate question, into which he 
does not enter here. 


“ Behold, in Algiers, civilization powerless to conciliate regard, and 
replied to by hatred, perhaps once again with arms. See in Egypt seeds 
of liberty scattered by the hands of a despot. View in Persia dull ru- 
mours murmuring of war; commotion beginning in tranquil India ; 
and in China, the peacefullest, whole provinces resisting, battles of 
rebels, and mandarins slaughtered on the field. 

“ Watch principles of dissension in the glorious cradle of American 
liberty; Jamacia with her tumultuous negros; tumults in Brazil ; 
slaughters in Peru, slaughters in Africa; and all Spanish-America a 
chain of volcanoes, or vomiting living flame or smoking with ill-sup- 
pressed eruptions. 

“In other ages tremendous discords have agitated nations, but never 
have commotions been so contagious or deep-rooted; never have the 
passions of men so manifestly served, or felt themselves serving the 
cause of humanity; never have more extraordinary circumstances ac- 
companied a wonderful change. 

Six revolutions in eight months ; kings without people, people with- 
out kings ; private individuals the creditors, and creators, of sovereigns. 
Princes scoffed for defeat, scoffed for victory ; debased by exile, de- 
based by sovereignty: vilified by popular contempt, vilified by the 
patronage of their compeers : servants of ancient monarchs in alliance 
with electors of a new; the plots of exiles spreading powerless through 
neighbouring nations ; a host of mercenaries dying in the name of a 
girl, wearied by banishment from two countries, widowhood of two 
crowns. 
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“* Men, as if conscious of no longer possessing a country, migrate to 
distant colonies in search of strange lands; new lands perpetually ex- 
plored, and means of communication incredibly facilitated. | Wants 
multiply faster than expedients to satisfy them; and such is this influx 
of wants, that, like the sea on the coast of Holland, it already rises 
above the soil we tread. What dykes can ever arrest the torrent, that, 
raging and turbid, it cannot break through ? 

** Will efficient bulwarks be found in the nod of a king or the ear of 
a spy? Efficient bulwarks in thousands of soldiers, when soldiers begin 
to feel shame at living without family or object, and dying fratricides 
and infamous? Or shall we find efficient bulwarks in the political con- 
stitutions, created by our legislators with such novel facility ?’—vol. i. 
p. 9. 

Our author returns to the charge against governments imme- 
diately afterwards, and in this same first chapter; but we need 
only — his opinion of England, and subsequent remarks. 


ce & 


* Or lastly, the constitution of England, which does not pre- 
vent her from being the faithless trafficker alike of disunion and alli- 
ance, of illusions and disappointments, of freedom and tyranny; which 
does not teach her justice towards her colonies, humanity towards Ire- 
land; of England, who has been unable to remove the influence of cor- 
rupting wealth from her clergy, corrupting ignorance from her people ; 
the infliction of the lash from her soldiers ; or from her manufacturing 
youths the still more horrible infliction of labours that leave no breath- 
ing-time for fulfilling religious duties, nor for the most urgent necessities 
of life.” —p. 10. 

“ Hence we must conclude that such national guarantees, if not use- 
less, are insufficient; and most of them have been created by the spirit 
of imitation, always servile, by cunning, or by experience; and to such 
may be applied the saying of the French deputy,* ‘ Legality destroys 
us.’ In truth, if despots understood their own interests, they might with 
niggard generosity and well-concocted constitutions, divert the storm 
awhile from themselves. But, vacillating on the contrary, between pro- 
vocation and fear, they tremble at the evils excited by themselves, and 
instead of extinguishing with their breath, they but fan the devouring 
flame. 

“Even those sovereigns to whom the name of liberty ought not to 
sound terrific, conspire with the most shameless despots against the doc- 
trines of expecting and credulous humanity. If the barbarism of Nicholas 
had not completed its work more promptly than their humanity: if 
thou, unhappy Poland, hadst conquered, the protocols of monarchy 
had awaited thee on thyway. The European powers, moved by thy 
victory and by the perils of thy new found liberty, would have hastened 
forward to stop thy exhausted hand, saying, ‘ Daughter, thou hast 
fought, and now we will speak—the word of a king avails more than 
the blood of a people. We will provide for ourselves, we will provide 
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for thy enemy, and, lastly, we will provide for thee.—Prepare thy soul 
for hope, thy breast for blows, thy neck for the yoke ; and repose thee.” 
—p. 12. 


We are then favoured with portraits of two celebrated persou- 
ages, drawn evidently in the life-time of the second. 


“ Unhappy he who hopes for liberty from any other strength but his 
own and Rona. Remember, neither justice nor humanity guides 
these princes. Contrive to show yourselves formidable or useful to 
kings, and you will be protected; you will become both by becoming 
better; and then you may do without royal protectors—-then your time 
will come to pardon and protect. * * * The two evil principles which 
govern Europe in these days are incarnate in two evil men, Metternich 
and Talleyrand. Metternich, the prompting spirit of Nesselrode (!) 
the dextrous rider of Germany, and the real president of the Diet; ‘Tal- 
leyrand, the alert setter of many sportmen, who scents misfortune from 
afar, and brings to the feet of his master republics and kingdoms as 
his game. 

“ In Talleyrand and in Metternich, I have said, are incarnate the two 
principles which will, perhaps, long survive these two miserable men: 
in Talleyrand, fraudulent and mocking policy, ever sold and ever for 
sale; the art of remaining the same under various forms, or of changing 
while retaining the same form: in Metternich, the policy of brute 
matter, the genius of inertness, the difficult art of stupidity. 

*‘ But far different from German stupor is the stupor that weighs 
down nations in our day; the stupor which arises after the chace of too 
many novelties, a stupor of doubt which freezes all affection, and 
weakens every social tie; the stupor left by the past, which vanishes like 
a dream, and seems to leave no traces, yet leaves them strong and deep. 
The inheritance of tradition has been wasted by our prodigal fathers ; 
the chains of habit are broken; and without discriminating in the past 
the necessary from the useless, the transient from the eternal, we con- 
found all in one undistinguishing hatred or attachment. And after 
having destroyed, or witnessed destruction, the foundations for building 
and instruments of restoration fail us. We have no fecundating prin- 
ciples, because we have no true objects; we take the means for the 
end: the means are variable, their season passes rapidly, and when it is 
gone we remain sad and disappointed; we betake ourselves to new 
means, as to ultimate purposes; and to a troublous dream succeeds a 
waking to sorrow. 

“All these things teach us that political calamities are leaf and branch 
from a deep-set root; that, after all, political questions resolve them- 
selves into questions of morals, philosophy, and religion; that the go- 
veinors do not trust the governed, nor these the former, for neither have 
faith in any common principle, or at least they act as if they had no 
such faith; that actions are doubtful because ideas are unsettled ; that 
men’s minds are discontented, not only because they find neither satis- 
faction nor support in the justice and humanity of others, but because 
they are dissatisfied with themselves; that tyranny and servitude are so 
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long-lived, because the most ardent supporters of liberty still retain, in 
their habits and their intentions, something of tyranny and of servility ; 
that conformity of habits and thoughts, virtue and faith, are either want- 
ing or lie dormant in us; that education alone can restore or recall them ; 


education is the sole remedy for such varied and deep-rooted evils. 
** Such is Europe. 


Our next extract has more of truth, and is also less vague than 
the preceding chapter. 


“© NAPLES. 


** Although the young prince (Ferdinand) has had a wretched educa- 
tion, bas trivial manners, and a feeble mind; though he has chosen im- 
becile ministers, and leaves this beautiful portion of Italy cut off, and, as 
it were, estranged from the rest of the nation, and from itself; although 
incapable of repairing public evils, and throwing impediments in the way 
of useful knowledge, by laying insupportable taxes on foreign books ; 
although he allows the government to destroy municipal rights, and 
takes no beneficial step to moderate the ancient hatred between Naples 
and Sicily; nevertheless we must confess this prince, such as he is, to 
be the best among the princes of Italy. * * * It may be that he is com- 
pelled to it by the nature of the men over whom he reigns, and the 
power of opinion diffused through all ranks more equally than in any 
other portion of Italy. That he is the least bad of these princes is 
proved by his tolerance of private associations, which do more for public 
good than any public department; by some few of his decrees; and by 
his refusal to join in open alliance with the Austrians.* * * * * * 
Now there is no country in Italy where old and new evils, increased by 
inertness, appear more threatening than in the kingdom of young Fer- 
dinand. Here sooner than elsewhere, and from very early times, grief 
for lost liberty, pride of conquered freedom, foreign invasion and civil 
massacres, domestic and foreign tyranny, debasement and courage, 
virtue and treachery, have manifested themselves. The lava which 
bears the bloody traces of the Normans, the Mahometans, the Swabians, 
the men of Anjou; the Arragonese, the French, the Spaniards; of Nelson, 
Murat, and Frimont, is an uncertain soil, covered with ruins and flames, 
Ancient, indeed, is the struggle there; most ancient and ever renewed 
the injustice and the vengeance. 

* There long have been familiar conspiracy and defeat, the bliss of 
invoking a new yoke as a divine blessing. ‘There long has the abyss 
yawned between the few placed upon the steeps of imaginary civiliza- 
tion, and the multitude indolently stretched at the base. Hence we find 
more marked, exaggerated it may be said, many good qualities and de- 
fects of the Italian nature; redundant powers of expression, of imagi- 
nation, of thought, to which it is difficult for acts to correspond. Sen- 
sual existence is indulged and excited by so many allurements; hence the 
difficulties of inclining men of such quick intelligence, so versatile in 
will, to any true attachment and respect. Hence, it may be concluded, 


* Ferdinand was then on the point of contracting a marriage with an Austrian 
princess, 
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becomes more urgent here than elsewhere the necessity for bringing 
powers and action into equal activity, by the best political institutions ; 
and of rendering the faculties of the mind less unfruitful, and conse- 
quently better regulated, better satisfied, and stronger. To provide mul- 
tiplicity of occupations, to engage, and, as it were, fatigue men’s minds 
by a variety of new subjects, would be provident policy. But the king 


of Naples, does he think of his duties or his dangers?” 
* * * * * * * 


Judging at random we should imagine the writer to be a native 
of some part of the dominions governed by Charles Albert, from 
the peculiar vehemence with which that prince is assailed. We 
extract largely from this portion of the work, because it shows 
the strong working of the free Italian mind against one who cer- 
tainly, from whatever motives is immaterial, betrayed the cause he 
espoused and turned traitor to his comrades. It would be idle 
to imagine Charles Albert a convert; the Austrian government 
that changed his conduct did not attempt to assail his principles, 
for it judged rightly these were nothing worth; and if the con- 
victions of a previous life could lead this prince to republicanism, 
what can be said of the sudden alteration that interest alone, 
apparently, we might say demonstrably, effected in him. Were 
it possible that the change could deserve in reality the name of 
conviction, it could not be admitted as such by any honourable 


mind. He who stands elevated, as a ruler and guide, stands also 
as a beacon; and if there is precipitation and inconsiderateness in 
his conduct to the destruction of his followers, he has left him, in 
deserting them, no choice of infamy itself, but only an alternative 
of the mode of that infamy—a traitor, whether persisting in, or 
abandoning the cause. 


‘* PIEDMONT. 


** Charles Albert is the vilest of the Italian princes, if he is not the 
author of the worst evils: if he does not fear to employ in civil matters 
some of the distinguished men of his kingdom (and there are many) ; 
if he does not recoil from some degree of economical foresight ; these 
things, which in other times, and done by another man, might obtain 
some gratitude, cannot eflace infamy from his forehead. 

“If he allows the heartburnings of humiliated Genoa to ferment, 
and by disregard increases them; if he does not think of giving better 
laws to his kingdom ; if he leaves a free field to Jesuitical education ; if 
his gibbets and prisons greatly surpass in abomination the intricate and 
treacherous policy that has disgraced his house, dishonourable and power- 
ful governors of an honourable and powerful people, none can wonder. 
None expected better fruit from such atree. * * ® Charles Albert, the 
beloved brother of all legitimate princes, from the Bey of Tunis to Nicholas ; 
Charles Albert some fourteen or fifteen years ago had other brothers, 
other allies: and with royal faith and royal courage he abandoned them 
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and expiated his fault by his treachery; not even then convinced of 
having made sufficient expiation, be hastened to combat the stranger with 
the stranger, to sell the blood of his own people to the cause so lately 
detested. Seeing the vision of the throne of Italy vanish, he clung with 
desperation to the throne of Sardinia. ‘limorous under the popular 
banner, brave under that of despots. * * * ‘To Charles Albert the 
kings said, ‘Thou wouldst have a throne: sell us thy honour; we will 
buy it with our favour ;’ and to Charles Albert this appeared a glorious 
bargain.” —vol. i. p. 43. 

** Italy is sufficiently warned to dread him as a giver of liberty, both 
by the circumstances which have taken place, and by the inveterate 
nature of kings. Charles Albert will never assume the mask of liberator 
till he sees matters desperate for himself and his fellows; when Italy 
no longer has need of him, and may regard him not as a help, but a 
hindrance. Let this be borne in mind by the friends of luke-warm 
liberty administered in the smallest possible doses ; such are not wanting 
in Italy.”—vol. i. p. 44. 

** When Charles Albert mounted the throne he first attempted by 
force, and then sued for, the hopes of Italy turned ov him; and many 
thought that from these heights were to flow the waters which should 
fecundate liberty throughout the land. Providentially Charles Albert 
disappointed those hopes—thanks to his own villainies and toGod! As 
Italy must look chiefly for her own welfare to herself, so each portion of 
Italy should do the same. Contagion may be imported, health is indigenous. 


I conceive the movement must originate in one part, and communicate 
itself to the whole mass ; but such part should be prepared and fitted for 
the movement. France or America, as well as Piedmont, may be the 
occasion of Venetian freedom; the occasion, not the cause; and if not 
nations, think whether kings.”—vol. ii. p. 198. 


This, however, was written long before Charles Albert was in- 
duced by the flourishing state of his dominions to take 10 per 
cent off the taxes of his Continental provinces. 

We offer the concluding reflections on Italy :— 


*“ He who despairs of Italy, must of necessity despair of all the 
human race, for ours are the destinies of Europe. Neither reason nor 
fact bear out the doctrine of those changes in which nations fall never 
to rise again. 

“ Three times has Italy risen, three times has she fallen. She has 
possessed the civilization of federated mercantile nations ; she has pos- 
sessed the glory of one sole city conqueress, benefactress and tyrant; she 
has possessed the multiplied life of rival republics ; there remains to be 
tried the existence of the entire nation, either in one body politic, or 
separated into large divisions united by the bonds of federation. Nations 
fall it is true, but they rise again to move in a wider circle and with 
freer motion. All will rise again. The bright sun of oriental civiliza- 
tion has set, but the new day of true creation will begin from that side. 
England will fall, France will fall; they will taste of the languor, the 
ignominy, the scorn, the bitterness which their haughty sons cast each 
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day upon deserted Italy; but they will arise new, together with Italy, 

greater than before ; and from their own calamities, they will learn to 

sympathize with, and to assist suffering. 
* © * 


* * 

“ And ye, called the last four years, or the last fifteen years, to the 
bitter repast of exile, oh! make it scorned by noble examples; and if 
wishes and words may alone be granted you in your ill fortune, be those 
words lofty aud those wishes pure. Give not to proud strangers the 
spectacle of despairing inertness or of impotent intrigue. Suffer with 
dignity; respect your brothers in adversity ; imitate the illustrious among 
these, and they are numerous. * * * Be as models to your distant 
countrymen; make your enemies blush, not rejoice; create in exile an 
Italy pure, united, tending to her own perfection and her own glory by 
the force of lofty affections. Without affection there is no society, and 
there are no affections without faith in common principles. 

“We should lay down common principles then for Italian and 
European society, or leave time for experience to point them out; or, 
better still, return to those already marked and then abandoned. On 
these conditions liberty awaits us, not sudden, I believe, but sure. Our 
day has been dark ; but before it set, the sun, suddenly illuminating the 
dreary clouds, shone forth and inundated the land with splendid light. 
Slowly and watchfully in sorrow will pass the night, but the new day 
will arise serene at last, and will shine with the rays of gladness, if not 
upon our bowed heads, at least upon our tombs. And our sons looking 
upon them will say: ‘Tere rest those who have fought and wept for us ; 
blessings and peace be with their sleep.’ ” 


It is singular that this deep wail over the woes of a nation, and 
virulence against sovereign power, is exactly the state of every 
country in Europe where the Celtic race is widely disseminated 
and predominant. We cannot but think that it must be some in- 
herent fault, the eager and restless temperament of that singular 
family of mankind, that contrasts everywhere so strongly with the 
descendants of other peoples. In all instances of the kind there 
is an apparent internal check to civilization beyond a certain 
limit, a dislike of actual institutions; a love of change; a spirit 
of individual disunion; and all are more or less in actual subjuga- 
tion, and in all these cases too arising from an inordinate love of 
freedom. We have only to glance at the map: the [bcrian Celts 
of Spain; the Milesian Celts of Ireland; the Pictish Celts of 
Wales and Scotland; the Sarmatian Celts of Poland, are not less 
remarkable than those of Italy, for the qualities we have enume- 
rated as common to the original family; from all which, except 
only as to subjugation, the Gallic Celts of France are not exempt. 
In ancient Italy the case was strongly exemplified, where every 
other race sank under the predominant might of Rome: and she, 
the sole exception, would probably have proved the strongest in- 
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stance, but for the influence exerted over her by the conquest of 
Greece. ‘The arts and civilization of the latter were transplanted 
and cultivated by Rome, but flourished only as exotics in a soil 
evidently foreign to their nature. The schemes of early Rome 
were immediate conquests, and violence towards her neighbours ; 
the Latins would have been barbarians, had not the Greeks been 
their slaves. As it was, the dreams of Grecian imagination 
expanded the closer intellects and sterner aspirations of their 
masters, and acted upon their spirit only by modification and ex- 
pansion, and not by essential alteration. The restlessness of 
fierce daring remained, but was enlarged ; governments, institu- 
lions, arts, and sciences, all were tolerated merely, all were sub- 
mitted to, because all were to be subservient to the energy of 
foreign conquest and dominion. ‘The views and institutions of 
Greece were adopted, and even reflected, by Rome; but the ob- 
jects of the two nations were essentially distinct and different. 
The aims of the first were individual, of the latter universal: 
the Greek sought to rule his country, the Roman to rule the 
world. 

We turn, however, from political considerations to the milder 
duties of private life and feelings: and here we find much in 
which we can cordially coincide with our author; though the in- 
cessant declamatory tone, the first, imperfect efforts at a loftier 
style of composition and eloquence, continually awake a doubt 
that these excessively fine seutiments and excessively fine language 
are but a holiday guise, an ebullition of passions, rather than the 
settled convictions that actuate the conduct in every-day life. 
From these, nevertheless, we extract largely, as indications of the 
actual reasoning powers and domestic sense of ltaly at this day. 


“ We will pass in review the rich and the poor, the city and the 
country, then woman, queen of the family and most influential instruc- 
tress of man. Thus after having examined the various orders of society, 
coming to employments and professions, we will consider the adminis- 
trators of power, the dispensers of public instruction, the ministers of 
religion; finally, distinguishing men according to their opinions, we will 
speak of the indifferent, of those attached to the present, and of the 
friends of a new order of things. Treating this wide field, we beg to 
be read with the same love for the welfare of humanity with which we 
write. If our words appear severe to some we ask excuse from the 
necessity of the thing, and we promise the willing retractation of any 
error which can be proved to us an error. In one thing only the 
writer does not fear to have erred, and that is the most important of all; 
that which moves him to speak, that which is the animating principle of 
his weary life. 1 fear no error in believing that to Italy and to the 
world, peace and liberty can alone come from the religion of Jesus 
Christ, and that the other road can only lead to useless experiments and 
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shameful discord. Already the aversion to all religion begins to appear 
a superstitious folly, already mockery rebounds against the mockers of 
Christ, already every sincere faith is looked upon as a respectable thing 
and indispensable to the happiness of man; already in each secret fibre 
of the human being, a name vibrates, and persists invincibly ; if repulsed 
it returns and makes itself felt more sensibly than a mere name, a mere 
idea,—with it every thing is lofty, without it every thing is mean ;—it is 
the name of God.” 


There is truth in the following, but to declaim is far easier 
than to discover a remedy not destructive of independence of 
spirit. 

‘THE POOR, 

“ No, God never created this smiling sky of Italy, these gentle 
plains, these cheerful hills, as a contrast to and insult upon the miseries 
of man: he never gave to the sons of Italy minds so lively, and so apt for 
all good impressions, in order that a few lost in pride should revel in the 
enjoyment of all that is useful, and in all the treasures of the beautiful, 
while the many should languish in the silence, in the ignorance, and the 
solitude of poverty. A single individual suffering from the want of 
necessaries, there where many suffer a weary satiety of superfluity, is a dis- 
grace, not only to those in power but to the whole city. Now if the 
youth are bred up by thousands to a way of life which hardly allows 
them to gain a subsistence, still less to obtain any healthy food for the 
mind ; or even means of becoming, without additional misery, fathers and 
mothers ;—if thousands of females grow up without any other portion 
than early, insidious, and rapidly passing beauty; to whom adolescence 
brings only tormenting yearnings, and youth only peril ; for whom love is 
a misfortune, and the title of mother only grief and suffering: all may 
see that such a state cannot last without tremendous danger.” 


The aristocracy merely of wealth, is especially obnoxious to 
the preceding observations. 
** THE RICH. 


“ Intellectual culture is neglected by the greatest number; the fine 
arts become a means of corruption, when not administering those deep 
impressions which condense a whole existence into.a sigh. ‘he fountain 
of true, that is, of deep enjoyment, is puisoned, and life remains one 
tedious search after pleasure, which still recedes as it is pursued—and 
what can be more miserable than those pleasures which, like rotten 
weeds upon a pond, float on the minds of those blessed with fortune. 
They know not how to alternate these pleasures with wholesome ex- 
ertion; they know not how to direct them to an aim; they know not how 
to answer to that voice of truth which pleasure itself awakens in the 
heart of man, to make him aware of her own sublime nature; hence the 
torment which renders these unhappy beings more miserable than the 
poorest wretch. 

* Bo * * * 
‘] know no innovations more dangerous than those suggested by 
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mere physical advantage, without some more lofty aim. Terrible, more 
than a hundred tyrants, terrible would be that day, in which the Italian 
people should arise to fight, not for the rights of their own souls, not for 
the happiness of posterity and the dignity of their own brethren, but for 
a softer bed or a less hard crust of bread. I call him a conspirator, not 
a liberator, who barters with hunger or with the avarice of a people, 
as a seducer makes barter of the helplessness of innocent beauty ; 
he comes to the people and buys patriotism as he might buy treason. It 
is disgraceful to make pecuniary advantage the medium of liberty, to 
make the most unchangeable of causes depend upon a hope so often fal- 
lacious, to endeavour to elevate the human mind by the very means which 
provide its pollution. On the contrary, it is great to say,—‘ We are the 
martyrs not the vendors of liberty, to her name we have consecrated our 
whole being, because we know no name more dear or venerable after 
that of God. ‘True liberty brings also the comforts of life: but he 
who seeks from her only the comforts of life may despair of finding even 
these. And when we speak of these comforts, it is not for ourselves, but 
for our brethren who suffer, for our aged fathers, for the children of our 
friends, for the mother of our enemies, if indeed among those who bear 
the name of Italians we still have enemies: could each of us, like the divine 
Redeemer, collect in himself the ignomy, the sufferings, the agonies of 
the human race, each of us would yearn to redeem the miseries of all, 
even with the cost of life.’ 

“These words are awful yet geutle and worthy of Italians, and 1 
know some who could utter them in strength and lowliness of soul, but 
they are few. 

** It will be said that no change of state can ever be brought about by 
a nation all heroes ; that with lofty feelings are always mixed some evil 
passions ; that the generous intentions of the few must suffice to direct the 
aim of the many; that we must not stop to consider intentions when the 
elect is good. 

‘This is in part most false and detestable, in part true; but it is also 
true that the most fortunate revolutions have been ushered in by the most 
upright intentions; that even the lowest populace in taking arms have 
known how to die for something nobler than a piece of silver or a loaf 


of bread, for even the lowest populace have souls capable of sublime 
inspirations.” 


The next subject, like the preceding, affords ample room for 
declamation in all ages; but there is some novelty and interest in’ 
the views taken by our author, as well as much folly, inconside- 
ration, and impracticability, 


“WOMAN. 

** Families are the foundation and guard of the social state. Now in 
Italy, as elsewhere, the families of the poor are the most virtuous, and 
this confirms what we have already said, that our hope is in the people. 

‘“* What the generality of mothers among the rich are, the effects prove : 
devoured by the demon of ennui, slaves to appearance, slaves to human 
prejudice, slaves to foreign fashions, in dress, in food, in language : 
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unfit to find in lofty thoughts a diversion trom their own misery ; apt 
only to weaken the minds of the miserable beings, incapable of pity, 
who surround her. And is this woman, the mistress of all gentle thoughts, 
the angel of consolation, she who reveals to man the secrets of his own 
soul? She on whom depends the peace of our existence, the destiny of 
our sons? 

All are not such as I have described, and less so in Italy than in 
France ; but still there are too many, and they are precisely those who 
attract most notice, and whose example is most contagious; those who 
move in the narrow circle called high life, on the motions of which it is 
supposed the fate of nations depend. They think indeed sometimes of 
liberty and prattle of it ; and they present as harbingers of liberty, ill- 
ness, vanity, affectation of ill, weakness of body, of will, and of thought. 
They talk of liberty and live in the midst of balls and intrigues. 

** While thousands languish, while the present lours, and even light- 
nings gleam the darkness of the future; do they find a tear for so much 
suffering? In them the love of change is a foreign fashion, and they 
dream of liberty as of a diversion to their present ennui, as an incite- 
ment to pleasures. 

‘* If the despots were to say to the greatest number of those who thus 
dream of liberty,—*‘ Ye ask for liberty? Ye shall have it on one con- 
dition : no more wanton luxury, no more stupid parties, no daily theatre. 
The richest and the most delicate amongst you shall mark each hour by 
some useful work, shall bring up her own children, shall take charge of 
her household cares ; she shall seek out the poor as now she seeks out 
amusements, she shall benefit them not only by giving them food, but by 
improving them; she shall benefit by holding them in esteem. She 
shall alternately inhabit town and country ; her duties fulfilled, she shall 
acquire the knowledge of ber own rights ; she shall exercise these, and 
teach them in her own family; and the rights of the poor, of the op- 
pressed, and the ignorant, these too she shall defend.’ . . . If thus 
spoke the despots, what would be your answer ? 

* . * * 

‘In the present day marriage portions and the dread of the devouring 
expenses of married life render early marriages impossible ; or else they 
take place too early, inconsiderately, and unconsecrated by the paternal 
benediction or maternal example. 

“‘Unschooled in their reciprocal duties and rights, the unfortunate 
couple find themselves yoked together, not knowing how, or to what end. 
Oh ! the torments, the suspicions, the misery, the new passions that arise 
in the unsatisfied mind; that render their days stormy, their nights full of 
despair ; that darken their future days, making every amusement a source 
of new bitterness ; and, what the existence of misery could not do, teach- 
ing them to convert unhappiness into a habit, and the agitation of 
resentment into the fixed character of the mind. Oh! who can utter 
the miseries which both for men and women are prepared by a desultory 
improvident education, which teaches us neither to be free with dignity 
nor to be slaves with tranquillity, 
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be at once slave and tyrant, not only princes but citizens will be at once 
slaves and tyrants; for if the evils, tyranny and servitude, were not 
mingled and blended together, and if the governors and the governed did 
not partake of both, these ills could not be so tenacious as they are. If 
subjects did not take a delight in domineering over and despising their 
equals, they would not with such cowardice be trampled upon by kings. 
Woman, we repeat, is one of the roots of slavery; if in families the old, 
and yet ever new precepts of love, be not fulfilled, liberty can only add 
licence to animosities, a new force to the spirit of destruction. 

“¢ Then where minds are not fitted to the charge of domestic cares, 
every other charge which is superadded finds them harassed and ineffec- 
tive. Unfit to govern himself, how can man give a rational education 
to his children? and woman, devoured by unutterable and ill-endured 
sorrows, how can woman diffuse serenity over her family, instil fearless 
and noble sincerity, and promote attachments neither submissive nor over- 
whelming? How shall her children have that wisdom which alone makes 
men and republics great, the wisdom of the heart? Let us weep over 
the ills of this most unhappy being, for they are our own; let us weep 
over their desperate and uneasy resignation, for it is like the impotent 
disquiet, the compulsory, factitious peace of Italy. 

% * * * a” 

«The relations which exist between the child and the adult, between 
man and woman, between master and servant, between the rich and the 
poor, are all tyrannical. ‘The weak in age, in sex, in station, in fortune, 
are ever oppressed and subdued, and therefore ever rebellious. It is not 
enough to change political forms ; we must regenerate education, mar- 
riage, families, municipalities. We must provide that no one shall think 
him or herself stronger than the other; that the child, the beggar, the 
scullion, the old woman, the guilty wife, all shall have their rights. 
This is liberty, all the rest is smoke. 

* . « * . 

“ From woman will always arise either great impediments or great 
assistance to freedom. Woman in Italy, capable of inspiration, prompt 
to obey, prompt to command on proper occasion, is a guarantee for us of 
a fate less hard. Even where men are most spoiled, most weak, 
women are less spoiled, less weak, than they. But imperfect and ill 
adapted instruction given to women in Italy is often an incitement to ill. 

“ They feed body and mind with song and dance, desultory reading, 
and delicate indolence: they make a boast of weakness of mind, and 
a pleasure of susceptibility to the slightest annoyance, while they heed 
not the real ills of their country, their husbands, their sons, or their 
own hearts. Let them have less music, less dancing; let them avoid 
schools and convents; let them communicate with their equals, with the 
lower classes, in the presence of their own family; let them learn and 
love many things and many reasons with a pure and innocent love; let 
the hours of women be filled with occupation, and distributed for various 
studies ; let them learn and understand household cares; and let no ranks 
disdain the very lowest of those cares, for no rank is free from the wants 
which are satisfied by those cares, and it is requisite to know the use of 
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the needle. Let them have sober reading, and the elements of those 
natural sciences which are most suitable to women; modest gymnastic 
exercises, games such as excite the mind to address: all things in short 
tending to one aim, but without letting that aim appear ever in view, 
or exercise a despotic sway. 

“ Let them all have an occupation by which they can earn their 
livelihood ; let them turn to some of the most easy trades, and let them 
hasten the time when woman shall be able to live independent of man, 
and treat him as an equal; when she will give up to him from 
love, from reason, or from duty, not from the influence of unjust law or 
mere necessity ; when in many offices of private and public life woman 
may take the place of man, and be to him a helpmate and a friend in the 
full extent of that most exalted word; when the time alone and not the 
means shall be wanting to her good works. 

» * * * * 

** Women who bring up citizens, who lead states, who can read, and 
think, and pray; who have duties and rights,—women, even they will 
become one day electors of deputies, and not only electors but elected ; in 
every municipal council, in every provincial and national assembly will 
sit at least one woman. ‘This appears now a thing ridiculous to pro- 
pose, so well do most free-men understand liberty.” 


We cannot but pause a moment in the midst of these fantastic 
tirades to point out to the reader some circumstances that strongly 
impress us during the perusal. It is worthy of notice that all the 
professors of liberalism show themselves its converts only so far 
as consists in claiming from their opponents the utmost latitude of 
thought and expression in favour of theories, and against all existing 
institutions ; and in making, on the other hand, no allowance 
whatever for the opinions of their opponents in return. A liberal, 
of course, hates his own sovereign most of all; but he hates all 
others by sympathy, though in minor degree ; and every thing like 
rule and order is so obnoxious to him, that all persons, however 
innocent of the acts themselves, yet if placed even in the con- 
nection of relationship or marriage with their rulers, must of 
necessity be vilified ; and this the more, in proportion as their 
sex or conduct renders the outrage more revolting to the feelings 
of the individual and the common sense of the world at large. 
Exactly as all decency in England is disgusted with the wanton 
abuse by a notorious pauper-fed libeller of a military chief whose 
laurels might bar even the lightning, if it came from heaven, and 
whose worth and integrity “of principle are acknowledged and 
prized by all but the basest, who envy a renown they cannot imi- 
tate; so our Italian reformer of morals and proprieties includes in 
his sense of duty to his country a diatribe against one individual 
for the serious crime of being a woman, or an empress ; we can- 
not tell which. Of what avail, we would fain ask, are these 
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sublime sentimentalities, so novel to nature and to society that in 
the nineteenth century they require a formal announcement to the 
world at large, if, after all, they are not reducible to practice by 
their very preacher, in the common form of decent forbearance? 

Admitting even that the then reigning sovereign of the House 
of Hapsburgh was the worst of tyrants, (which the writer, as we 
shall see immediately, does not venture to affirm,) this chivalrous 
champion of womankind does not hesitate to stigmatize his empress 
for the formal crimes of dancing well and using a looking-glass! 
(vol, i. p. 46). Reform, we learn, is proceeding only by instal- 
ments, but what a happy moment will it be for regenerate Europe 
when the fair sex shall dispense with the duties of the toilette, 
become iconoclasts of mirrored images, and imitate “ the great 
unwashed,” in just abhorrence of a candid reflection of their own 
faces. 

But the political conduct of Austria is, in the writer’s opinion, 
so bad that he can say but little about it: and with what he has 
said upon the subject it is just possible the Austrian government 
might continue to exist, especially as our author puts forth this 
notable proposition against the (late) emperor Francis, “ He was 
the greatest of oppressors because he was the /east.”’ We shall 
not stop to scrutinize this sagacious assertion, because it is no 
part of our duty to explain what we do not understand; and 
because we think it, like Sir Lucius O’Trigger’s quarrel, “ very 
pretty as it stands, and any explanation would but spoil it.” Some 
attempts, it is true, are made by the author to define his meaning, 
doubtless from the very natural misgivings of his own mind: but 
these we pass over. We merely suggest, however, that the idea 
itself is not original, but simply a translation from the well-known 
line in an English tragedy,— 

“* My wound is great, because it is so small.” 
to which the Duke of Buckingham subjoined impromptu, 
“* Then it were greater, were it none at all.” 
** EDUCATION. 

“Tn education is all our hope: among so many painful spectacles’ 
there is one comfort ; the anxiety with which on all sides schools are 
multiplied, new methods are tried, and books on education are read. 
But there is a great difference between instruction and education, and 
sometimes the advance of the one injures the other; there is an igno- 
rance happier, purer, more refined ; possessing more strength than know- 
ledge when this is incomplete, conceited, and licentious. 

* * * * ¥ 

* Instruction should be open to all, but forced upon none; it should 
be open to the poor, to orphans, to the illegitimate. To orphans 
society should furnish a guardian ; to the illegitimate child a guardian 
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and a name; he should be made in all respects equal to others, if after- 
wards his discoverer, his parent, let him have his share of the inherit- 
ance as if he were legitimate, until the rights of inheritance become by 
new laws better adapted to Christian truth. A father who by conceal- 
ing the existence of an illegitimate child, should have cheated a third 
party into any contract whatever, should be punished as for a fraud.” 


** ON DUTY. 


** It would be satisfactory to find one principle from which should be 
derived the reason of all things good and profitable to us as individuals 
and as citizens; a principle which in its simplicity should comprehend 
the true spirit and the best effects of force, necessity, justice, and love ; and 
should only afford to them moral land-marks, surer guarantees, and a 
more stable foundation. Let us not seek for this in abstruse theories, 
and we shall perhaps find it more easily. We have it in the invincible 
love of self, which is ever confirmed by human actions and human 
thoughts, even the most mischievous and most guilty; this innate love 
of self leads man incessantly to seek his own good, and he finds it in the 
simple exercise of his moral, intellectual, and corporal faculties. 

“From this love spring our inclinations and our wants; and of this 
exercise of these faculties, if immoderate, spring vexations, griefs, re- 
morse, discord, war, and death painful and dreaded; if on the contrary 
moderate, spring pleasure, joy, peace, and the hope of still greater bless- 
ings. ‘The moderate exercise of these faculties conduces to their own 
perfection ; their immoderate exercise degrades and weakens them. If 
one faculty is exercised beyond its due proportion, all the rest are injured 
by it ; if exercised within its proper limits, the rest are benefited. ‘There 
is therefore no real love of self without the exercise of the faculties of 
the individual, nor any complete exercise of the faculties without order 
and without harmony. 

- * * * 

«‘ And now then the useful is become duty. The angelic soul of Fe- 
nelon on one hand confounds self-love with love of self; on the other, 
Helvetius and Bentham have poured out but few spare drops of the 
mystic cup of human happiness, or, stirring it rudely, they have shown 
us only the drugs. Yes, truly, the useful has its share in all human at- 
tachments, all human actions ; yes, all human calculations resolve them- 
selves into calculations of utility; but this utility is the most rigid of all 
legislators; it is not mere material utility, and out of material benefits 
themselves it comes forth most immaterial, and therefore most true ; it 
is not to be sought in its ultimate effects, but in its own deep cause and 
source. 

“ Helvetius and Bentham have prostituted in vile language the two 
most pure truths. Truly did Homer distinguish between the language 
of gods and the language of men. 

* . * . * 
“ The origin of duty is an invincible instinct of nature; from duty 


right is generated and branches forth. 
* * * * . 
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“* He who neglects a duty loses a right.” 


Like the foregoing, the following passages abound in attempts 
at truth and lapses into error: whatever his objects and talents, 
power of judgment and calm reasoning are assuredly not the 
author’s forte. 

“ THE NATURE OF GOVERNMENTS. 


“When Filangeri affirms the conservative principle to be the aim of 
government, he is mistaken. All governments, even without the efforts 
of men, by the mere slow operations of time, fall and crumble away, 
and it is fitting to innovate according to circumstances. ‘Their aim 
should be, not their own preservation, but the perfection of the human 
race. ‘To attempt nothing new is flagrant injustice: and republics may 
sin in this way no less than monarchies. Every mode of government, 
where political acuteness must stand, like a rope-dancer, upon the equi- 
librium of power, with one rank opposed to another ;—by which means 
it is supposed the state will be maintained :—all such governments 
will either languish impotent of all good, or will be agitated by aimless 
discord. 

« * * * * 

The following sage remarks are but a crude adoption of our 

late New-Lanark teacher’s doctrines. 


In this respect of all rights, civil or political, of property or monarch- 
ical authority, evil does not grow out of change itself so much as out of 
the manner, the time of the change, or the intention of those who bring 
it about. To dispossess proprietors, as in the French or the Portuguese re- 
volutions in Asia, is asin. Christianity, as it has already destroyed slavery, 
so will it gradually destroy property, the last hold of slavery; but human 
violence will only heap ruins, and render slavery more insupportable be- 
cause more sensibly felt. Take not away rights from the few, but extend 
them to the many. 

* * % * ¥ 

“ Capital, enjoyment, strength, and lives are wasted to an immense 
amount, through the prejudice which considers property as an individual 
right. 

“For instance, were many sufficient storehouses situated contiguously 
or in one building, it would save materials, firing, space, tools, and per- 
sons employed in the care of the goods; commercial associations would 
spare middle-men, agents, travelling clerks, and various apparatus of 
business ; soon in every thing. By association, each individual, relieved 
of many and most pressing cares, would have a better opportunity of 
developing his own faculties ; he would do more ; he would learn more ; 
and many occupations, labours, and offices, which now consume the en- 
tire life of certain ranks, would be accomplished by the co-operating 
works of all hands in a few spare moments. In this alternation and 
community of occupation, women would have their share, and a large 
one. For the real regeneration of nations, it is necessary that all pre- 
sent riches change their present possessors, not by rapine or confiscation, 
by gift or any other gratuitous mode, but by industry and enterprize. 
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“‘ Suffering, and the perpetual goading of calamity, will never diminish, 
till men, raising their eyes from their own miseries, turn them towards 
God, reverencing him, and looking to him alone for peace, strength, and 
glory * * * * * * With religion will arise men thinking and 
saying and doing great things ; with religion will arise new principles, 
and means of easy and perfect government.” 


We do not profess to understand all or much of the following ; 
but it shows the writer earnest and honest, however enthusiastic 
and mistaken. 

+ * * * * 

* Future pontiffs will find, or will assist to form religions, not material 
and full of show, decked in gold and silver, but full of the adoration of 
the spirit ; this will be truly the Catholic religion, living and giving life, 
an expansive not a compressing power ; a thing unimaginable to us, de- 
graded and become impotent to understand, not only the future but 
the past. Rather than extend our hand to the veil which covers the 
future, and rend it with the weak points of our systems, it becomes us 
to reverence this mystery as a provident law, a source of virtue and of 
enjoyment. This undefined atmosphere, in which float the germs of 
so many things yet unknown, has something of the awfulness of infinity ; 
it allows the mind to breathe more at large, and leaves a wider field of 
human creation, for truly desire is creation. Sure am I that the Catholic 
religion, in its essence, will never be destructive of the new liberty of 
nations ; it will, on the contrary, assist to establish them. 

* * * * * 

* Propose to yourselves as examples, the new things attempted in the 
time of the apostles, of the early popes and bishops, and wise men ; 
bring back some things to their pristine simplicity ; add other and ever 
new ones, which shall answer to the ever-pressing wants of innovation, of 
the age ; turn and direct them to good ends. Endeavour not reforms— 
reform is a poor word— but the renovation of the intimate essence of 
existence, and a daily and uninterrupted renewal of life. New truth, if 
we consider rightly, is a truly Catholic thing ; error on the other hand 
is a thing ever old, and heresy ever mouldy: error is the rind of new 
truths, but the rind does not itself yield fruit: truth is an eternal root, 
ever fruitful, ever bringing forth new flowers and new fruits. Variety 
in unity affords both truth and beauty; variety without unity is rotten- 
ness and death; take away unity, and not only ten, but even four, ele- 
ments, cannot hold together. Before the existence of the Christian re- 
ligion, and after the birth of the sects which have divided it, human na- 
ture has been capable of great efforts in proportion as it has had strength 
of belief, and accordance in faith. Sects, even though not Catholic, 
have lasted, insomuch as they have had something of a Catholic principle 
in them. Something of a Catholic principle made the grandeur of the 
East, of Etruria, of Greece, of the Roman republic. 

** Union of faith in things human and divine is a necessary condition 
for erecting or understanding great things; this is the germ enfolding 


all human destinies. 
% a ae * * 
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“ The stream of ages will not roll back ; the world wants a new state 
of things, and seeks for it; and never have the yearnings of all hu- 


manity been vain, nor ever will they be. ‘The world wants a new state 
of things, but not a new faith.” 


We must conclude by turning from these flimsy speculations, 
and taking a single extract from a humbler subject, on which it 
will be seen, as in most others we have selected, that the writer’s 
ignorance is at least equalled by his presumption. ‘The “ sacred 


science” of diplomacy is thus unceremoniously handled and begins 
with this auspicious eulogy : 


“* Mercury was the god of ambassadors and thieves; that which bears 
the barbarian name of diplomacy was an invention of the stupid times 
of tyrannical cunning. It commenced with the 17th century, when 
ardent injustice destroyed shame ; when the last images and memories 
of liberty perished from the face of Europe. 

** The diplomacy of feeble governments is composed of boasts and in- 
treaties ; the diplomacy of the strong is composed of complaints and 
counsels; effectuation by threats, or else spontaneous confessions of 
weakness. 

“The diplomacy of Italian revolutions, if it is desirable to avoid ap- 
pearing abject imitators of the acts of princes, must be boasts: and the 
boasts of the powerless are ridiculous. Hence the revolutionists must 
have no diplomacy, for theirs cannot be held in honour.” 


This profound remark of the new race of Italian statesmen, is 
illustrated further by the following example; rather singular, we 
would observe, as cases in point: 


“ France, when she effected any thing, had no diplomacy; and Na- 
poleon sunk down to diplomacy only when his power was on the wane.” 


We need not, probably, pursue further a topic so utterly mis- 
understood and consequently so ill-treated: if relations are not 
to be maintained, nor a medium of authentic explanations and 
concert in action preserved, war and despotism must be even 
more than now the Jot of humanity. 

Our readers will probably agree with us, that the writer of 
these volumes has done wisely to hide his name, if he has any re- 
gard for rational reputation. It is not the mere talent of fluent 
declamation that can make a patriot into a statesman; and the 
Italian states will have little to fear from reasoners so feeble, so 
verbose, and extravagant. Yet such in every country are the men 
who would fain overturn establishments, to set up theories, with- 
out bestowing a thought upon their practicability! 

The Author’s style is good ; we wish we could say as much of 
his work ; but he is evidently very young. 
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Arr. VI.—Schiller’s Flucht von Stuttgart und Aufenthalt in 
Manheim von 1782 bis 1785. (Schiller’s Flight from Stutt- 
gard and Residence at Manheiin from 1782 to 1785.) Stutt- 
gard and Augsburg. J. G. Cotta. 12mo. 1836. 


Unrit lately the biography of Schiller has been written with a 
disregard to facts, remarkable even in Germany, where this de- 
partment of literature is singularly barren. ‘The learned of that 
country, who have searched with great success into the records 
of the earliest and remotest nations, and who also with equal 
diligence and acuteness develope in their works on abstract sub- 
jects the hidden springs of human actions, yet strangely disre- 
gard the lives and characters of illustrious men of all classes, 
although the career of these rarely fails to furnish philosophical 
history with some of its best analogies and surest lights, The 
memoirs of the French have no parallel among their neighbours 
beyond the Rhine; and the biographies published in the United 
States of North America, which are already numerous, and highly 
interesting, suggest, perhaps, the true reason of the deficiency we 
are remarking. It probably springs from the political inactivity 
of the Germans. ‘The spirit of conquest in France and the 
spirit of freedom in America, have called into action a vast variety 
of individuals; and the public of both countries find in their his- 
tory materials of the greatest interest. In Germany, with the sti- 
mulus of active life absolutely wanting, it is not surprising then 
that the same interest should not be felt, and consequently that 
the materials of their history should be less regarded. 

In the case of Schiller, the paucity of true details published 
concerning his life has led to capital errors upon its most re- 
markable periods; and although the noble character and fine 
genius of this eminent man have long been well appreciated by 
both his own countrymen and foreigners, it is only now that 
many particulars regarding him are beginning to be correctly 
known, and they are such as must necessarily elevate him still 
higher in public estimation. 

A few extracts, to be taken presently, from Mr. Carlyle’s able 
memoir of Schiller, will show the extraordinary inaccuracy of all 
the former narratives which that zealous and enlightened bio- 
grapher consulted. 

Although the first years of Schiller’s childhood were passed 
without much instruction, for he was delicate, and his mother 
devoted herself exclusively to the care of his health, he soon 
made up for this small portion of lost time. In his sixth year he 
began to learn reading, writing, Latin and Greek; and at this 
period he is known to have exhibited poetical and oratorical 
talents, even in his amusements, In his ninth year (1768), He- 
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brew was added to his studies, to qualify him for the Church, 
which he had chosen as a profession: and in the period from 
1769 to 1772 he passed three examinations in theology exceed- 
ingly well. His studies were somewhat interrupted by the effects 
of a too rapid growth upon a feeble constitution; but as his 
health improved he applied again so earnestly to his books, that 
his masters were obliged to admonish him to moderate his labour, 
lest body and mind should alike suffer from the exertion. At 
this time he was a distinguished boy, remarkable for his indiffer- 
ence to boyish sports, but joining in them cheerfully and vigor- 
ously to please his schoolfellows. 

The proof of his early proficiency is complete. The Grand 
Duke of Wurtemberg had founded a military school, and its 
success was so great that the courses of study, limited at first to 
the fine arts with a few pupils only, was extended to all the 
sciences, and with numerous classes. In order to fill this school 
respectably, special inquiries used to be made of the masters 
through the whole country, to ascertain what boys possessed the 
best abilities; and upon one of these occasions Schiller was re- 
ported as the most remarkable of them for talents of every kind. 

The youth’s family and himself had strong objections to his 
entering the duke’s military academy, inasmuch as it completely 
deranged his destination for the Church: but, as his father was 
ia the public service, his highness’s offer of a free choice of 
studies, without expense, and accompanied by a promise of a 
better provision than the ecclesiastical profession would afford, 
was, after some resistance, finally accepted, from apprehension 
that a refusal might expose the family to the prince’s resentment. 

The details, which follow in the memoir, are very remarkable ; 
and disprove completely the imputation of idleness often cast 
upon him. 


‘It was with a heavy heart,” says the writer, “ that Schiller, now 
only fourteen years of age, quitted the parental roof, to be received into 
the military academy ; and he chose the law for his profession, because 
this alone afforded a prospect of providing suitably for the wants of 
his parents. But the dry details of this study so little harmonized with 
his enthusiastic nature, that in the annual confession required from the 
pupils as to their character, inclinations, and bad or good qualities, he 
could not refrain from annexing the following passage to his first decla- 
ration: ‘ I should think myself happier if I could serve my country as a 
spiritual teacher.’ No attention was paid to this wish, decidedly as it 
was expressed, and much as it redounded to his honour; he had there- 
fore no choice but to pursue the law; and he did so with exemplary 
diligence. But a new trial awaited him. At the end of a year the 
duke informed his father that, as there were too many law-students in the 
academy, his son could not, on quitting it, have so good a post in that 
branch of avocation as he could wish: if, however, the young man 
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would turn to medicine, he would in the course of time provide for bim 
advantageously. A new struggle for Schiller! and new troubles for 
his parents! The conciliating temper, however, which never left the 
former in any of the changing scenes of his life, bore him through this 
trial also, and he submitted to the proposal. 

“When Schiller began this medical course he was in his sixteenth year. 
His application was as usual, vigorous and discriminating ; and hope- 
lessly repulsive as he had anticipated the new study to be, a short trial 
disclosed many attractions. Its several parts were at first uninteresting, 
but he soon perceived they had a close connection with the great circle 
of Nature’s works, and that they promised one day to unfold to him in 
man the mutual influences of matter and mind. From his earliest 
youth, his reflective and deeply inquiring habits had been stimulated by 
the hope of making great discoveries in science, and working out some 
few grand results from the multitudinous details of nature presented to 
observing eyes. 

** Attracted by such brilliant anticipations, and defying the prescribed 
rules, which however could not be entirely evaded, Schiller took advan- 
tage of every leisure hour to indulge his taste for history and poetry. 
Klopstock was one of his favourite writers, and the most congenial to 
his feelings, which ever fervently clung to the sublime objects of reli- 
gious faith. Unconscious, however, in the simplicity of his youth, of 
the high position awaiting him, and equally unconscious then of the 
divine gifts so abundantly lavished upon him, he would often call his 
decided taste for poetry an idle indulgence of imagination, and in this 
temper of mind would reproach himself for taking many an hour un- 
profitably from his profession. In fact, his poetical distractions were for 
a time indulged to the disadvantage of his medical studies, and brought 
upon him some reproofs from his professors. Still, in order to gratify 
his parents, whom he so dearly loved, and actuated also by a just pride, 
he was in reality more diligent and zealous than any of his class-fellows. 

“* Sometimes, indeed, poetic images would present themselves to his 
not unwilling mind, without being in the smallest degree connected with 
his graver studies: but was it a fault in him to be unable even to bebold 
anatomical drawings and subjects on a limited scale, without being at 
vnce led by his active fancy to call up before him the whole vast round 
of Nature? or, when listening to his professors, even with close atten- 
tion, how could he prevent his devoted muse pouring seductive whispers 
into his apt ear, and, despite his sincere resolves, leading his mind astray 
in the fields of poesy? Both were impossible: the involuntary work- 
ings of his genius were too strong for control ; asif introduced by some 
magic power, images and thoughts fermented in his inward soul, multi- 
plying more and more with the growth of his reason, and acquiring 
overwhelming influence with the enlargement of his ideas.""—p. 16—23. 


Schiller, nevertheless, had strength of mind to govern these in- 
clinations of his taste— 


** He was not slow,” adds the memoir, “ to perceive that with his 
attention thus diverted from professional studies, professional success, his 
great object, would never be obtained. Although his masters were struck 
by his originality, and by his marked superiority over his fellow-students, 
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he exacted far too much from himself to be satisfied with what he had 
hitherto accomplished. When in his eighteenth year, therefore, he re- 
solved to read nothing, write nothing, and even to think of nothing, but that 
which related to medicine, until he should have completely mastered the 
science. In spite of the great sacrifice this resolution imposed on Schiller, 
he followed it up with extraordinary perseverance for two years. It was 
then that he studied thoroughly the medical works of Haller; and during 
this period he prepared himself, in the short space of three months, for 
an examination which gained him high testimonials. The effort se- 
riously affected his health ; for during it he denied himself even the 
relief of conversation ; but he thereby became sufficiently familiar with 
all the branches of the medical profession to enter upon practice with 
competent skill.”"—p,. 23. 

Of such a career, it is truly surprising to find by any possi- 
bility errors, like the following, recorded in the pages of Mr. 
Carlyle; a writer distinguished by great knowledge of German 
literature, and so earnestly desirous of extending rather than 
narrowing the fair fame of his subject, that his biography wears 
more the air of an eulogy, than of a Life of Schiller, 

“ His progress,” says Mr. Carlyle, “‘ though respectable or more, 
was little commensurate with what he afterwards became. . . . Thought- 
less and gay, he would dissipate bis time in childish sports, forgetful 
that the stolen charms of ball and leapfrog must be dearly bought by 
reproaches...... He passed for an unprofitable, a discontented, and a 
disobedient boy.” — The Life of Frederick Schiller, pp. 7 & 20. 

It is no disrespect to the acute critic to suggest that he ought 
to have taken a more cautious view of this interesting part of 
Schiller’s history, the published details of which he states to have 
been “ meagre and insufficient,” when he himself wrote.— p. 3. 

The promised appointment, a surgeoncy toa W urtemberg regi- 
ment, was a poor reward for laborious perseverance ;—mean 1n 
dignity, and in pay inadequate even to Schiller’s moderate wants. 

But the play of “The Robbers,” begun in his 17th year, and 
finished at the few intervals such a course of study afforded, had 
now been published; and it gave its young author a wide and 
general celebrity: Wieland and other master-spirits of the time 
did not disdain to express their respect for the genius which the 
admitted extravagances of the piece could not conceal. 

This substantial earnest of fame aggravated the vexatious re- 
straints of a soldier’s life to such a man as Schiller; but his aban- 
donment of a profession so incompatible with his tastes was un- 
worthily and prematurely hastened by severities which, with their 
singular results, are now to be narrated. 

In the Robbers was a remark that bore hard on the Grisons, 
and so roused the wrath of an inhabitant of the country, that he 
wrote a vindication in the Hamburg Correspondent, This ap- 


5 
peal would probably have produced no unpleasant consequences 
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if a direct complaint had not been made to the Duke against 
Schiller on the subject. He was called upon for a defence, and 
strictly prohibited from printing any more works except on medi- 
cine, and from communicating with other parts of Germany. He 
replied to the charge, that “ he had not used the unlucky words 
to express an opinion of his own, but as the careless language of 
a robber, who in reality was the greatest rogue of all the charac- 
ters in the play; he had besides only introduced a common saying 
which he had heard in his very boyhood.” 

The reproof he received on this occasion gave Schiller pain ; 
but the peremptory order to confine himself to professional studies, 
and to the walls of a garrison town, distressed him still more. 
Obedience was impossible. He could not annihilate his poetical 
tastes ; and by the prohibition of all engagements out of Wur- 
temberg, he lost the means of improving his income ;—an indis- 
pensable point, inasmuch as with the strictest economy he could 
not live on his pay. He had already contributed to various 
literary miscellanies, and was busy with his second play of Fiesco. 

Pending this most unmerited disgrace he committed a military 
offence, of a real, though not of an heinous character. He went 
twice to Manheim without leave, to see his own play, “The 
Robbers,” which was acting there with extraordinary applause. 
This irregularity drew upon him further displeasure, and an im- 
prisonment of fourteen days. 

Upon the visit to Manheim, Schiller formed a plan for obtaining 
his release from the Duke of Wurtemberg’s service without giving 
offence, and by the interposition of a new friend he had made 
there. Unfortunately the exertions of this friend were slow ; and 
the condemnation, added to the delay of relief and the continued 
pressure of the restraints on his studies, threw Schiller into a 
state of most alarming depression. _ Political incarcerations were 
far from rare in Germany, and his visits of commiseration to the 
unfortunate Schubart, who had long been confined in the fortress 
of Asperg, had given him a glimpse of what he brooded over as 
his own probable destiny. He soon therefore resolved to withdraw 
secretly to Manheim, and from that spot of comparative secu- 
rity make the best possible terms with his persecutors. Mr. 
Streicher, the author of the memoirs before us, was the compa- 
nion of his flight; and with his account of it, as well as with a 


very striking narrative of Mr. Streicher’s first acquaintance with 
him, we close this article. 


*« The execution of the plan required the assistance of a friend; and 
there was one individual to whom he could unbosom himself. That 
person was Schiller’s junior by two years, but an intimacy of eighteen 
months had afforded some proofs of his fidelity. His disinterested at- 
tachment bordered on the enthusiasm ever excited by those rare and 
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noble beings whose fine intellect and finer feelings gain the affectionate 
regard as well as the respect of all men. 

“ It was in the year 1780 that the youth saw him for the first time, 
at the annual public examination of the academy in the Duke’s pre- 
sence. On this occasion Schiller held a medical disputation with a 
professor ; and although Streicher was a stranger to his reputation, and 
did not even know his name, bis appearance at once excited attention. 
His flowing auburn hair; his person, slender almost to feebleness ; his 
frequent smile whilst speaking ; his finely formed nose; his eyes winking 
quick when the discussion became animated ; and the keen, bold, eagle- 
glances which sparkled from beneath a large well-developed forehead, 
were calculated to make an indelible impression. Streicher gazed long 
upon this youth, entirely absorbed in his air and manner; in short, 
the whole scene was so deeply engraven on his memory, that, were he 
a painter, he could at this day (1828), eight and forty years after the 
event, represent the picture living as it there stood before him. 

‘© When after the examination, Streicher followed the students into 
the eating room to see the evening meal, the same youth again attracted 
his particular notice. The Duke was talking to him in the most 
friendly manner, leaning on his chair; and their conversation was 
earnest and long. Schiller’s manner was equally unrestrained before 
his prince as an hour previously when disputing with the professor ; his 
smiles were as ready; and his very winking the same. 

“ When in the following spring, of 1781, The Robbers was published, 
and had produced an extraordinary sensation, Streicher, through a com- 
mon friend, sought the acquaintance of the author. On seeing him he 
discovered, to his great surprise, as the writer of that play, the same 
youth with whose appearance he had already been so much struck. Every 
reader of a book pictures to himself the person of the author, his man- 
ner, voice, and language; and it was impossible not to suppose the 
writer of The Robbers to be an impetuous young man, whose poetic fire, 
energetic discourse, and desire to analyze the human heart, were every 
moment running into extremes. How agreeably was the preconception 
disappointed in the present instance! A smile on Schiller’s animated 
and unassuming countenance, beamed upon all who approached him. 
He would waive or answer compliments with most engaging modesty ; 
and never fell there a word from him to wound the most sensitive feel- 
ings. His opinions on every subject were original, particularly on poetry 
and the fine arts; but they were always true to nature, and rarely failed 
to convince. His criticisms on the works of others were remarkable for 
liberality and correctness, Although in years a mere youth, he had the 
ripe judgment of a man. His habitually elevated language was very su- 
perior to common discourse ; and such was its charm that the hours 
stole away unperceived in his society. With a disposition thus attrac- 
tive, and with manners never austere, it is not surprising that he should 
have won the whole heart of a young artist, himself endowed with con- 
siderable sensibility ; and that thus to admiration for the poet should now 
be joined, on the part of Streicher, a warm attachment to the man. An 
unreserved intimacy grew out of this acquaintance ; and Schiller’s pecu- 
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liarly unhappy situation was a natural and inexhaustible subject of 
conversation between the friends. 

*¢ Schiller’s eldest sister had been made acquainted with the project 
of withdrawing to Manheim ; but instead of dissuading him from it, as 
was feared, she warmly maintained that every safe step to relieve him- 
self would be justifiable on the ground of the Duke’s not having fulfilled 
his engagements. 

The resolution once formed, he was obliged to devote himself with 
new ardour to complete his Fiesco, as the meditated journey could 
not be undertaken until the play was written; and he had been too 
much distressed in mind to be able to pursue the work. Besides the 
plan, he had finished little more than two acts. But with the settle- 
ment of the project for escaping from the labyrinth, the full vigour of 
his mind was restored; and with returning serenity he banished every 
thought that might divert him from the labours of his pen. He lived 
only for the future ; reflecting upon the present solely with a view to 
escape from it. With what pleasure upon each rising morn did he read 
over to his young friend the passages written the preceding night, and 
discuss suggested changes or the further development of the plot! 
How would his weary eyes brighten when he spoke of his progress, and 
his unexpected approach towards the end! 

** For the last time Schiller went out to the residence of his parents, 
with his friend Streicher and Madame Meier, the lady of the Manheim 
Theatre, in order to tranquillize his mother, who was now apprized of all. 
As they walked cheerfully along the footpath he had an opportunity of 
asking Madame Meier what advantages that theatre offered to a poet. 
Since, however, the conversation was general, and pointed questions 
were avoided lest they should excite suspicion in the mind of Madame 
Meier, no explanation was given; and nothing was left but to cast 
himself upon fortune. 

“The party found only his mother and eldest sister at home; and 
much as the mistress of the house constrained herself to receive her 
son’s friends cordially, she could not conceal her extreme anxiety at 
his position. Streicher was deeply affected by the touching expres- 
sion of her countenance when she looked at Schiller, and she often failed 
to reply to remarks made toher. But his father coming in shortly after 
gave an opportunity of withdrawing with his mother unobserved. 

** Schiller returned in about an hour—but without his mother! To 
appear again was too much for her. Even if she could have been made 
sensible how necessary the meditated step was to her son’s happiness, 
and that it alone would save him from unmerited imprisonment, it must 
have wrung her very soul to lose him, her only son, for ever. The 
ground of his distresses too were really unimportant in the judgment 
of ordinary people, and in no other country could they have produced so 
unfortunate a result. ‘That son was almost her very self; for she 
seemed to have transferred to him her own good principles and gentle 
disposition. He had been to her a source of unalloyed delight, and she 
saw him endowed with all the qualities which she had so often and so 
fervently besought for him in her prayers; and now—how bitter to 
both their farewell must have been, was visible in the melancholy coun- 
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tenance and moistened eyes of the son when he came in. He ascribed 
his altered looks to an old malady ; but he was only to be diverted from 
his grief by the somewhat interesting conversation of the party on the 
way back, which restored him to spirits.” —pp. 65—75. 

At length, after several characteristic incidents, Schiller and 
his friend left Stuttgard, giving their names at the gates of the 
town, as Dr. Ritter, and Dr. Wolff. ‘The stock of money belong- 
ing to both did not exceed four pounds sterling. 

* Schiller’s expectation,” continues the Memoir, “‘ that he should be 
able soon to replenish his scanty purse, was no suggestion of vanity. 
How could it be thought, that the managers of a theatre who the year 
before had reaped so rich a harvest from his Robbers, would hesitate to 
accept a second play from its author: that second piece being well cal- 
culated to please the more enlightened few, as well as the mass of the 
public, with whom chiefly his first production had been a favourite ? 
Whether the Duke’s decision should be favourable or not, he persuaded 
himself that Fiesco would come out this year, and then the author would 
either obtain a good annual allowance, or else a considerable sum of 


money down for the copyright ; so as to be at ease until he should have 
secured new resources.” —p. 85. 


Resting upon these convictions he reached Manheim in good 


spirits. He was soon, however, doubly disappointed. ‘The 
Grand Duke of Wurtemberg was inexorable to his distressing 


_ 5 
prayers, and blind to the surpassing merits of his character. ‘The 


manager of the theatre was equally blind to the great excellences 
of his new play, and incapable of feeling for his melancholy situa- 
tion. 

His flight was therefore continued forthwith to Frankfort, and 
he struggled manfully to attain the elevation to which his genius 
plainly destined him. Fortune at length was benign. In a very 
few years his fame was firmly established, and his confidence in 
the powers which nature had so bountifully given him, and which 
le had so laboriously cultivated from early youth, was justified 
by complete success. 

It is gratifying to find that the Germans are at length sensible 
of the importance of preserving the fullest details of the career 
of such aman. A voluminous life of Schiller is now in the 
course of publication, and a specimen of this, which we have seen, 
is highly satisfactory. 

“The world,” said Mr. Carlyle many years ago with great truth, 
“seems, no less than Germany, already to have dignified him with the 
reputation of a classic ; to have enrolled him among that select number 
whose works belong not wholly to any age or nation, but who, having 
instructed their own contemporaries, are claimed as instructors by the 
great family of mankind, and set apart for many centuries from the 
cominon oblivion which soon overtakes the mass of authors, as it does 
the mass of other men.”—Schiller’s Life, 1825, p. 42. 
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Art. VII.—Paris sous Philippe le Bel. By M. H. Géraud. 
1 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1838. 


Tuerre are few English visiters of the gay metropolis of France 
who give themselves the trouble, or who like to expose them- 
selves to the not always pleasant task of piercing through the 
older parts of the town in search of the remains of the middle 
ages, with which it still abounds. The heart and core of Paris 
remains in many respects nearly the same as it was centuries 
ago; the width of the streets, the height of the houses, the 
wretched pavements, the dirt and the stench, are in many a 
quarter that we could point out much about the same as they 
were in the time of Francis I. Some of the smaller alleys of the 
Ile de la Cité,—many of the tortuous streets round the Hotel de 
la Ville or touching upon the church of St. Merri, a place of 
sanguinary memory, have rarely been explored by a native of 
Britain ; nor indeed are they ever seen by ninety-nine hundredths 
of the Parisians themselves; and yet to the artist, or to the 
antiquarian, they will repay the trouble of a walk of discovery 
better than a stroll under the arcades of the Rue de Rivoli or a 
lounge along the ever-varying Boulevards. The very conforma- 
tion of the ground-plan of the centre of Paris attests the existence 
of the traditions of the middle ages; and from the foci of refine- 
ment in the Fauxbourgs, St. Germain and St. Honoré, any one 
so disposed may in a few minutes transport himself into scenes 
of comparative barbarism,—not of manners but of matter. As 
a mere question of art there is no doubt that the co-existence of 
cities of different epochs within one and the same precinct of 
walls, is beneficial to the eye of the painter, if not to the sensibi- 
lities of the fashionable dilettanti; and the want of something 
like a relief from the endless lines of dirty brick houses, few of 
them more than a century old, is felt, we know, by many an artist 
in London. It is this circumstance, that among many others, 
renders Paris a very fit nursing place for an archeological society ; 
and ceteris paribus we should not be surprised to find the zelative 
progress made by the modern archeological school of France 
become more rapid than that of our own school in London. The 
public institutions, and especially the libraries of Paris, hold out 
infinitely greater means of study in this respect than the corre- 
sponding establishments of London can pretend to do under ex- 
isting regulations: and the archeological commissioners are so 
fully aware of the rich results which may be derived from a proper 
examination of their libraries, that every encouragement is given 
to those who attempt to bring any of their hidden treasures to 
light. It has been in consequence of this spirit of research that 
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M. Géraud has drawn out from the manuscript collections of 
the Biblioth¢que du Roi the curious fiscal account of Paris 
under Philippe le Bel, which we have named with the other 
works in our title. It is drawn up from the original manu- 
script which, parish by parish, and street by street, contains 
the list of all the inhabitants of Paris subject to the impost of 
the taille in 1292, but which, having no title indicating the 
cause of its being made, is therefore probably defective at the 
commencement. ‘The list begins with the Lombards of all 
the parishes: they were established for the first time in Paris 
about the end of the 12th century, and, as is well known, were 
the bankers, money-changers, and money-lenders, or even pawn- 
brokers, of those times. It appears from the enumeration made 
of them in this document that they were in number 205, and that 
their united imposts amounted to 1513 livres and 14 sous: a 
Lombard named Gandoufle paid the highest contribution of his 
class, and is rated at 114 livres and 10 sous, which an ingenious 
writer in the Charte, a defunct journal, makes equivalent to 
2657 fr. 10 c. of modern French money. If, the calculator 
adds, it be supposed that the Lombards were rated in the same 
proportion as other persons, that is to say, to the fiftieth part of 
their revenues, the income of the worthy Gandoufle would be 
equivalent to 130,000 fr. per annum. Making allowances for 
the circumstances of France at that period when fortunes in 
money were not large, whatever the extent of landed propert 

might have been, Gandoufle must have been one of the Rothschilds 
of the day. Very few surnames are met with im the record; 
nearly all the individuals mentioned in it being distinguished by 
their Christian names, with the addition of some appellative, de- 
rived either from their native place, or their profession, or else a 
mere nick-name: thus Le-pelletier, Le-fevre, (Anglicé Smith: 
Germ. Schmidt — Faber) Le-peiutre, for names derived from 
trades: Le-gallois, Le-normand, L’allemand, for names from 
countries: and Le-jeune, Le-bossu, Boi-leau, for sobriquets or 
nick-names derived from personal circumstances. M. Géraud 
deduces from the MS. in question an ingenious topographical’ 
account of the boundaries of Paris of that date, and traces it 
through the mazes of the modern, or rather subsequently erected 
streets ; into which, however, were we to follow him, we should 
probably appear prolix to any one who has not trodden the ¢erra 
incognita of central Paris. It will be sufficient to state that of 
the three main divisions of the capital, that on the northern bank 
of the Seine, called the Outre-grand-pont, was even in those 
days the most considerable, and comprehended the inhabitants 
given to commerce as well as the most of the rich burgesses of 
the day: the central division, the Cité, occupying the island in 
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the midst of the Seine, where the Roman civitas existed, was the 
ecclesiastical quarter of the town, and small as it was, contained 
twelve out of the thirty-five parish churches of the whole capital. 
The division of Outre-petit-pont, on the southern bank of the 
river, was occupied by the students, and the professors of the 
schools,—the former, a noisy and somewhat seditious set, as they 
have been ever since. There it was that the Rue de la Fouarre, 
—Straw Street in its literal interpretation, received at one time 
the crowds of students, for whose better accommodation, in a 
sitting or recumbent posture, straw was laid down on the open 
highway. Cafés did not then exist, it should be remembered, 
although grisettes did; and the Rue Transnonain (olim Trousse- 
nonnaine),and the Rue des Mauvais Gargons,—des Mauvaises Pa- 
roles,—Tirechape,—Coupe gueule, &c.—several of which epithets 
exist to the present day,—indicate pretty well what the popular 
manners of the neighbourhood must have been. ‘The Rue de la 
Fouarre is mentioned even by Dante, so well was the fame of its 
students known; it is now one of those filthy little streets that 
abut on the river south of Notre Dame. But to return to M. 
Géraud,—he makes out that at the end of the 12th century there 
were only éwo advocates in Paris subject to the tai//e,—at least 
so the MS. would indicate: there are now more than 1300 
inscribed on the Law List. ‘Then there were only forty-two 
butchers paying ¢ai//e; 500 are now reckoned within the walls 
of Paris ; the shoetrade was divided amongst 140 scavetiers, or 
makers of light cloth shoes, slipper manufacturers; 226 cordoua- 
niers, originally makers of shoes in leather of Cordova; and 25 
sueurs, stitchers, botchers, or cobblers. It is curious to compare 
this number with those of the same trade, all branches included, 
of the present day, which is less than 600. ‘The medical pro- 
fession appears to have been divided among the mires or physicians, 
and the mirgesses or female medical practitioners; 29 of the 
former and 8 of the latter are all that we find subject to the taz/le; 
whereas nearly 1300 sangrados dispense ¢isane and eau sucrée to 
the modern Parisians. M. Géraud calculates the population of 
Paris to have been somewhat more than 228,000 in 1292: we 
think he must be entirely mistaken on this point, and we should 
rather estimate it at not more than the fourth part of the number, 
at least judging from the analogies presented by other European 
cities of that epoch. ‘To those who take an interest in social 
statistics, a work of this kind, coming up from its grave of learned 
dust after more than five centuries entombment, is a real treat. 
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Art. VIIf.—Defensa de los Tratados de Paz de Paucarpata ; 
(Defence of the Treaties of Peace at Paucarpata) por Ant. 
Jose de Irrisari. Arequipa. 1838. 


Tuts is a most amusing as well as able performance; and for 
both reasons a novelty after its kind, especially from the quarter 
whence it comes. Whatever faults may be charged upon the go- 
vernment of Chile as to the choice or modes of action, and of nego- 
ciators, assuredly the one act that selected M. Irrisari for a ple- 
nipotentiary is not to be numbered amongst them. He has shown 
himself capable of making, and under the worst circumstances of 
defeat and despair, a treaty in every shape advantageous to his 
country, rescuing a besieged and starving army from the necessity 
of unconditional surrender to the enemy, and restoring it in honour 
to its native shores; and farther, of obtaining for his own land 
in this very crisis conditions of the highest importance, including 
every thing they could desire or expect in any frame of mind short 
of political delirium, 

One cause of this novel enlightenment in any portion of the 
Chilian service springs from the rare fact that the minister before 
us was, as appears from his work, a man of some information, and 
acquainted with history in general. He had actually studied the 
questions committed to him, and consequently was not, like the 
major portion of those who undertake government on the part of 
the people, profoundly ignorant of every thing connected with the 
subject. He did not trust wholly to inspiration, however amia- 
ble, for supplying facts, or rely upon obtaining experience by in- 
tuition. How such a man, therefore, came to be selected for the 
task might fairly be a matter of astonishment, did not the pam- 
phlet before us satisfactorily prove that the choice was made in 
total ignorance of bis qualifications, and thus relieve the Chilian 
government from the incongruity of intentionally delegating a 
man of common sense and ability to perform impossibilities, and 
set reason and honesty equally at defiance. 

No such injustice must be done to the Chilian government; it 
is due to them to observe that the instant they discovered they had 
a man of sense in the country they sent him out of it; persons 
indeed who found that facts contradicted cherished theories could 
not too soon dispense with him who had made so novel a disco- 
very ; and whose conduct was the more unpardonable inasmuch 
as he had previously had some misgivings to the same extravagant 
effect. A man whose foreign studies had taught him— 


«* That what’s impossible, can’t be, 
And never, never comes to pass,” 
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was clearly unfit for a land of sages who looked only to the future 
for experience; who raised an army entirely from the love of 
peace; invaded a neighbour solely to prove their dislike of inter- 
vention; and carried abhorrence of all dictatorship so far as to 
insist upon dictating the form of government to three foreign 
states. 

The Chilian ex-negociator, strangely enough, appears to have 
been surprised by this view of the case, and even to have argued, 
at first, upon its injustice, ‘That his arguments are sound, his 
authorities first-rate, and his deductiens incontrovertible, we are 
ready to admit; but since they only prove that he did all that 
could be done, and did not do what could not be done, they are 
manifestly insufficient for his vindication; and his government, 
with equal logic and consistency, have fixed him in this formidable 
dilemma, that, since he failed to exceed the powers he had not, 
he must have exceeded the powers he actually had. 

To this mode of reasoning there is obviously no reply; M. Ir- 
risari, to his credit, admits it at once, and as an excellent joke : 
to carry it on with spirit he details the facts; an act to which it is 
clear the government could not condescend. A more ludicrous 
statement seldom falls to the lot of diplomacy, and our readers 
shall judge of it for themselves. 

M. Irrisari commences by declaring that his Defence is not 


written for diplomatists, politicians, nor philosophers, but for 
those who condemn the treaty of Paucarpata; and as his govern- 
ment stands in this category, it is clear the worthy envoy regards 
their talents somewhat negatively. He thus begins the subject. 


“« The treaties of Paucarpata which saved the honour of the Chilian 
arms; which had terminated the war satisfactorily for that republic ; 
which had saved the Chilian army from certain destruction, and in fine 
had secured the highest possible glory in a most disastrous contest to the 
government that displayed the least strength; those treaties, I repeat, 
so advantageous for the Chilian nation, have been disapproved, and the 
plenipotentiaries treated in recompense for their services with the grossest 
insult and the most unmerited stigma.” 


Relieving General Blanco, who commanded the expeditionary 
army, from all responsibility on the subject, the writer proceeds 
to show that the negociators possessed the requisite powers, and 
quotes the government instructions, Art. 5. which enjoins these 
ministers, ‘* if compelled by unforeseen circumstances to stipulate 
with the enemy any thing which exceeds their instructions, or ma- 
terially contradicts them,” to reserve the ratification or rejection 
for the Chilian government. It is clear, therefore, he observes, 
that the very instructions authorised them to act in unforeseen 
cases and under the one specified reservation. 

Having stated at full length in a former number the wanton ag- 
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gressions against Persia by Chile, we need only notice M, I[rri- 
sari’s argument that humanity requires every step to be taken to 
preserve peace before incurring the horrors of warfare: and that 
this is the practice of nations he proves by authorities, and by the 
case of the English government in the reign of George II. when 
Charles XIT., at the instigation of Gortz, joined with Spain and 
Russia to aid the Pretender’s designs. Twenty thousand men were 
then landed in England, and the Swedish ambassador Gillemberg 
conducted the intrigue. Denial was impossible, for the dispatches 
of the Swedish ministry to their ambassador fell into the hands 
of the British monarch. Gillemberg was arrested in London, 
Gortz in Holland, their papers were seized, and the commercial 
relations of the two countries stopped. ‘The King of Sweden in 
return caused the English ambassador and his family to be ar- 
rested at Stockholm. Yet even in this atrocious case the foregoing 
was the only serious result; the King of Sweden, through French 
mediation, making the amende by disavowing the act of his minis- 
try, complaining of suspicion attaching to himself, and promising 
to inquire into the conduct of his ministers. ‘These excuses were 
accepted by the aggrieved party. 

As Chile under far inferior provocation has insisted on war 
alone, and rejected the disavowals and peaceful offers of Peru, we 
need not add any thing to our former remarks (No. XX XIX., 
pp. 157—178): 


‘* Forgiveness to the injured does belong, 
They never pardon who have done the wrong ;” 


and, determined upon war and “ its advantages,” as they termed 
it, the Chilian government insist upon hostilities in the first place, 
because the signatures of the ministers in the copy of the treaty 
sent to them, were not according to form, only one of their mi- 
nisters, and not both, taking precedence of the Peruvian. Surely, 
a fresh copy, with fresh signatures, might have sufficed to save 
bloodshed. 

As to the treaty itself, since (by Art. 3.) Chile was to retain 
for the present the vessels she had piratically seized, without any - 
equivalent clauses to Peru; since her troops were to be restored her 
(Art. 4.)—a commercial treaty to be framed (Art. 5.)—her ally, 
Buenos Ayres, to be consulted (Art. 6.)—new interventions to be 
recognized and all plotters punished (Art. 7.)—moderation to be 
observed on both sides (Art. 8.)—the 1,500,000 dollars claimed 
by Chile, admitted as a debt, though the Chilian negociators con- 
fessed they did not fully understand this point by their instructions ; 
—the mode of liquidation, omitted in that document, adjusted (Art. 
10.)—the interests of certain loans in London agreed to be repaid ta 
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Chile (Art. 11.)—an amnesty granted to the Peruvian traitors in 
the Chilian army (Art. 12.)—and the whole placed under British 
guarantee (Art. 13.) ;— it is difficult to imagine what more could be 
required, even had the vanquished party been victors; for by the 
second article of the treaty the Peru-Bolivian Confederation 
were to make the disavowals accepted by Great Britain from 
Sweden in the case cited; and therefore there was little hardship 
in the first article, namely, that Chile should forget her causes of 
complaint. It was also expressly reserved for the Chilian govern- 
ment to modify, discuss, and ratify the treaty in its several clauses. 

By these terms the Chilian General Blanco saved his vanquished 
army, which, as a general, he was bound to do, they having failed 
to enforce the extravagant demands of Chile against Peruvian inde- 
pendence (see No. XX XIX., pp. 168, 169); and for which, it 
seems, three times their force would have been insufficient, ac- 
cording to the confession of the leaders themselves. 

The invaders arrived at Arequipa; and werereceived with open 
arms, at least by the ladies; for the men had fled. ‘Their original 
force was to be doubled, according to their instructions, by recruits 
from amongst the natives, but they were disappointed; for whereas 
they themselves were to receive but one real a day, and this not 
paid, the Peruvian soldiers regularly received two: and the former 
were soon in a starving condition. Wanting food and clothing, 
they could not advance; so they staid forty days in the desert 
country, as others, says the envoy irreverently, staid forty years. The 
author quotes authority to show that in order to march it is ne- 
cessary to eat; and that to eat it is necessary to have food. To 
have attempted obtaining this by violence would have been de- 
struction at once. 

The army of Buenos Ayres could not assist them in another 
quarter, as calculated, for it had been defeated. Neither did the 
officers of the Peruvian government give up their employs and 
desert to them. But their own soldiers abandoned their ranks : 
the envoy hints that their habits were sufficiently abstemious be- 
fore their arrival, and that there was no need of increasing this 
virtue. An armistice of four days gained nothing for their cause. 

They had been told at home that so soon as they took posses- 
sion of Cuzco and Puno, popular enthusiasm would manifest itself 
in their favour. ‘The envoy conceives that as they did not get 
half way there, the aforesaid enthusiasm would have been of more 
advantage to them, if it had come when they needed it than when 
it would have been superfluous: and we are half inclined to agree 
with him. As it was, they tried to awaken this somewhat dormant 
emotion by pushing forward a party to Chuquibamba, where, 
according to the Peruvian traitors who accompanied them, they 
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would obtain every thing they required, and be treated as re- 
deemers. “ This last,” adds the writer with disgusting profane- 
ness, “ was the only point on which we were not deceived; for 
the people who were to receive us as redeemers were going to 
crucify us!” 

In fact, however, the only contrast to the general mode of re- 
ception of the Chilians during the whole campaign, was the en- 
thusiasm and decision in their favour of the people of Chuqui- 
bamba. ‘The commandant Espinosa was sent by General Blanco 
with one hundred and twenty men, to aid the declaration of 
Chuquibamba; but so soon as the peasantry of that province 
learned that it was a Chilian force come to redeem them from pro- 
tectoral captivity, they, to the number of five hunded men, well 
armed, marched as far as Huichara to attack them, and kept up 
an incessant fire for a whole day upon their redeemers. Espinosa, 
notwithstanding this feu de joie of bullets, continued his march 
upon the place, and forced an entrance, which was defended by 
two hundred and seventy men; but the latter, promptly joined by 
a large and increasing force, seizing the heights that commanded 
the place, he was compelled to begin his retreat, in fear lest this 
friendly peasantry should be supported by General Vigil’s divi- 
sion, which was coming down upon them from the north; and 


the retreat was accordingly effected, though close and bitterly 
harassed by the “amiable” Chuquibambinos. To sum up, ob- 
serves our narrator, 


“* General Blanco received from Espinosa neither the mules, nor the 
horses, nor the money, nor the goods, nor the volunteers, he had so 
much reason to expect; but he obtained one disenchantment the more 
as to the important active co-operation of the Peruvians in their enter- 
prize to destroy the Confederation.” 


As neither the soil, climate, difficulty of route, barrenness, and 
depopulation of the country, the steep mountains, and prevailing 
sickness, had ever entered into account with the projectors 
of the expedition at home, if Peru, in that part at least, was not 
like Chile, General Blanco was not to blame for it. Nor does 
it appear that he was, as has been objected to him, more blame- 
able for not sending a battalion to Cuzco, and one to Puno, in- 
asmuch as the whole army could not contrive to get there, nor 
even to obtain assistance where it actually was. He ought, it 
seems, to have outmarched the Peruvians; but this was by no 
means so easy as the recommendation, for the latter marched in 
one day as far as the Chilians in three. 

Another objection to the unhappy general’s conduct is, that he 
landed in the south of the country instead of the north, 


“I do not know,” says his colleague, “ what fate might have at- 
cc 2 
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tended us in the north, but had we succeeded there as we did in the 
south, and this required no miracle, it would have been said we ought 
to have gone to the south. But south, north, east, and west, and all 
the winds of the compass, are contrary winds for expeditions framed 
without proper care and circumspection. Neither in the west nor else- 
where could we have had the same advantages as in the south, where 
there were no troops to oppose us; those who did so having been 


brought up from long distances, though we were told this was impos- 
sible.” 


We should have thought that perhaps the sages of the Chilian 
government, who laid down the line of march, were the parties 
most implicated in their own, foregoing, censure. 

We need not dwell longer upon details that only prove how 
utterly unfit was the Chilian government for the task it had 
undertaken so gratuitously of carrying on a war against an unof- 
fending neighbour. We shall only notice the latest expedition, 
its actual consequences, and probable results, as concisely as 
possible. 

The Chilians have, in affecting to treat the question of the 
treaty in a purely diplomatic sense, carefully abstained, as already 
noticed, from touching upon the expedition in a military point 
of view, which we should have thought the most prominent; both, 
as it was a purely military measure originally, and because, as 
such only, it became the cause of the subsequent negociations. 
We want no authorities to prove that the duty of a military chief 
is to save his army from disasters, and that for such purposes he 
has a right to negociate in the last instance. We need only refer 
to the convention of Closter-seven and the then Duke of Cum- 
berland, the affair of the Duke of York subsequently, the arrange- 
ment of General Whitelock at Buenos Ayres, and the capitulation 
of Mack to Napoleon. Yet did either the British or Austrian 
governments receive back the armies extricated by the respective 
conventions and then refuse to fulfil their own share of terms? 
and is not the case of Chile, therefore, a foul blot in the history 
of national faith? And ought not the Chilian army, if the con- 
vention that liberated them is not binding, to be returned to the 
captors, if there is such a thing as common faith to be found ? 

But the renewal of hostilities before the Peruvians had time to 
be apprized of the non-ratification of the treaty, was simply 
another dishonourable attempt of the Chilians to obtain posses- 
sion of the Peruvian fleet by this stolen march. They would 
have succeeded in this disgraceful enterprize, but for the vigi- 
lance of the Peruvian commander, who by recent experience had 
learned to prize Chilian honour. It seems however that General 
Ballivian, the best and ablest officer of the confederation, who 
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embarked with his family in a vessel for Bolivia on the faith of 
the treaty, was made prisoner by this unheard-of violation of a 
solemn engagement and of the practice of nations: an act that 
might bring the Chilian into fair but bad rivalry with Punic faith, 
for be it observed that the prematurity of those hostile acts is in 
direct defiance of their own decree of Dec. 18, respecting the 
treaty of Paucarpata, wherein it is declared 


“ That the government of Chile disapproves of the said treaty, and 
that after this resolution has been intimated to the government of General 
Santa Cruz, hostilities against that government and its supporters will 
recommence in the same way as before its celebration.” — Exposé, p. 19. 


The causes for rejecting the treaty are thus given in the same 
document— 


“ Ist. That the treaty does not either satisfy the just reclamations of 
the Chilian nation, or compensate duly for the evils it has suffered, or 
provide for the danger to which are exposed the neighbouring republics, 
whose independence and safety still remain in jeopardy. 

“2nd. That even in the Articles of the treaty more favourable to 
Chile there are doubtful clauses, which for want of explanation would 
render useless the stipulations therein made, and cause, as it is to be 


feared, that after a protracted and vain controversy, the war should be 
renewed, 


“ 3rd. That the plenipotentiaries of the government of Chile had in 
concluding the treaty exceeded their instructions.” —Jbid. 


On this we shall merely observe that it is a novel view of 
humanity to commence hostilities in the fear of renewing war. 

Of the subsequent military and other proceedings a bare outline 
will suffice. 

The formation of free ports in the Peru-Bolivian confederation 
and the consequent diminution of lucrative offices, the more lu- 
crative as facilitating smuggling, has by giving a deathblow to the 
latter, considerably affected the profits of many amongst the Pe- 
ruvians, and none more effectually than the immediate connections 
of the Ex-president, Orbegoso. This man, amiable but weak, 
and incapable of maintaining his own authority in more troubled 
times, was the first to call in the aid of General Santa Cruz, then 
President of Bolivia alone, and to resign his own office into his 
hands. ‘The dissatisfaction of his immediate friends and relatives 
at the losses suffered by the abolition of illicit trade, together with 
the natural regret at loss of his own power, have induced Orbegoso 
to unite with General Nieto, of whose weakness and cowardly 
flight from his own troops we gave recently some account.—(No. 
XLI. p. 184.) During the absence of General Santa Cruz, Lima 
was seized and Orbegoso proclaimed president by the conspi- 
rators; amongst these was a portion of the army, who were in- 
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censed at the continued efforts of the protector to check the spirit 
of gambling that pervaded the whole military force. The Ex- 
president Gamarra accompanied the invaders, who drove out the 
conspirators and seized the seat of government and the once strong 
castle of Callao, now defenceless, as the guns had been dis- 
mounted and sold by the Ex-president Salaberri for his private 
advantage. ‘The existence of so many ex-presidents forcibly dis- 
plays the state of the country immediately previous to the assump- 
tion of the protectorate by General Santa Cruz. Discord, weak- 
ness, and consequent distresses have thus been cherished and pro- 
moted by those interested in preserving a state of anarchy. 

Meantime the protector, against whom intrigue had been busy 
even in Bolivia, attended the congress there and satisfied them of 
his honourable conduct. ‘The contrast of peace reigning there 
amidst the distractions of the neighbouring countries was at once 
admitted by the Bolivian congress; and as the army of that state 
remains faithful to the chief, as well as that of South Peru also, 
we have little doubt of his future success against the invaders ; 
Orbegoso and Nieto having as usual, after their first defeat, fled 
the country without attempting a further effort. 

It is however incumbent on us, as faithful narrators, to observe 
that some imprudent measures adopted by the protector had 
awakened considerable jealousy in Peru; and the more as, though 
trifling in themselves, they have been attributed to the advice ‘of 
foreigners in the protector’s employ; the Peruvians being, and 
with justice, jealous of the introduction of so many foreigners 
into their administration, and apprehensive of further innovations. 
Recent events, therefore, will probably be a lesson to the pro- 
tector. 

We need make but one remark more. After the defeat of the 
force at Buenos Ayres, the cities of Salta and Jujui proposed to 
abandon the latter and unite with the Peru-Bolivia confederation. 
General Santa Cruz, however, declined any extension of territory 
at the expense of the very enemy that had so loudly charged him 
with this very desire; and, to his immortal honour, has even ab- 
stained from molesting their defenceless frontier during the actual 
struggle of Buenos Ayres against the blockade enforced by France. 
Such conduct says more than a hundred proclamations. 

Having devoted so much space to an exposure of the conduct 
pursued by the Chilian government, and which has so fully borne 
out our own suspicions rand imputations against the sinister in- 
tentions of this power, we must now turn to consider the state of 
things arising from the recent conduct of France in the western 
hemisphere. ‘This, attributable as it apparently is to a similar 
source in selfish aggression, bids fair to aid largely in overturning 
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the established practice of nations in the question of public re- 
lations, and to subvert the very principles of natural rights and 
public law. 

The subject, therefore, is one deserving of very serious con- 
sideration; not merely as destructive to the intercourse of friendly 
nations, and in defiance of all precedents, but also as confounding 
two principles, diametrically opposite, by a system which affects 
the rights of all states; and leaves neither security for commerce, 
nor redress for injury and loss, thereby sustained by the respective 
trading communities. 

The French government has not, in the course of its proceed- 
ings, put forth any document or manifesto to justify the choice of 
the new measures in preference to recurring to those established 
by the usages of nations and therefore intelligible to all. ‘This 
silence on the part of the government itself may fairly create 
doubts whether France was satisfied of the justice of her own 
proceedings ; and whether she has not, in consequence, been 
careful to avoid any step that would have necessitated an official 
declaration of principles, such as might be brought to the test of 
serious examination founded on the basis of the admitted prac- 
tices and laws of nations.* 

The silence of the French government has been but indiffer- 

ently supplied by the advocates of its measures amongst the press 
of France. To the bold and repeated challenge of the English 
public writers, arraigning the course pursued as utterly at vari- 
ance with established usage and the maxims of all publicists 
whatever, no one reply has been attempted in a country justly 
celebrated for intellect and science. On the contrary, the de- 
mand for a single written authority in their favour has been wholly 
unanswered: we may therefore conclude there exists nothing to 
justify the proceeding. 
__ The only answer that has been given to the general principle, 
if indeed it deserve the name of answer, is a mere excuse; Viz. 
that a blockade is a less violent measure than a declaration of war, 
consequently, we may presume that it is in accordance with the 
dictates of humanity: and to the requisition for precedents, that 
of England in the recent case of New Granada has been ad- 
duced. 

Now we are happy to learn that our enlightened neighbours 
admit the superiority of English intellect in so great a degree as 
to adopt it at once as their sole exemplar. We must confess that 
this high appreciation takes us somewhat by surprise ; for, with 
every disposition to admire and venerate the wisdom recently ex- 
hibited in all the enactments and acts of our legal sages, we still 


* The papers have been refused to the Chamber of Deputies. 
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were in doubt whether their doings had obtained an overwhelming 
degree of reputation any where out of the kingdom, especially 
as they had not acquired any inconvenient celebrity within it. 
Their fame, in truth, being of the most modest and least obtru- 
sive kind, we cannot be less surprised than rejoiced to find our 
present legal authorities in such good repute abroad, and Sir 
John Campbell himself estimated out of his own country like 
anything but a prophet; and ranking above Aristotle and Cicero, 
Grotius, Barbeyrac, Burlamaqui, Bynkershoek, Heineccius, Klii- 
ber, Martin, Puffendorf, De Real, and Vattel himself, to say no- 
thing of Silvestre Pinheiro Ferreira, and a host of others who 
have treated the subject more or less directly: as an authority, in 
fact, above all authorities ; better established than the practice of 
all mankind; superior to all precedent ; more exact than experi- 
ence; more historical than history; with opinions sounder than 
Right itself, and far more rational than Reason, This, it must 
be admitted, is the highest of triumphs, and as a nation we are 
proportionately proud of it; yet, as that eminent functionary’s 
appreciation is not quite so high at home, before it shall have 
reached this not undesirable point of universal irradiation we may 
perhaps be permitted to offer a few remarks on the main question. 

The French authorities then give up the question of historical 
precedent. Yet precedent is simply the action and application 
of law; and exemplifies and proves its meaning. It is thus 2 
practical commentary upon right, established by the consent of 
nations in all ages, for the use of nations in allages. Where it is 
wanting, our steps are doubtful, and our rights open to question. 
Without it our conduct has no guide, our opinions no basis. To 
dispense at once with precedent, therefore, is to proclaim that any 
individual opinion should determine universal relations, It is 
taking away the hereditary property of nations, and leaving them 
helpless, to the mercy of every new theorist. 

Precedents undoubtedly can be dispensed with, where they have 
proceeded on an error: but this error should be clearly proved. 
This proof is indispensable, for otherwise there can be no cer- 
tainty in any thing. 

Now the defence of the French writers seems to proceed on this 
ground, and by implication; Blockade, they say, avoids Blood- 
shed and War: it is adopted for the sake of humanity. If this 
can be shown, the question is settled; precedents are dispensed 
with, as erroneous and noxious; and a great principle is justly 
asserted. ‘Throwing precedent aside then, let us examine the 
principle. 

We affirm that Blockade is not a more humane proceeding than 
War; and that this assertion is itself an error of Principle and an 
invasion of the Rights of nature, 
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We propose showing this by reasou, rather than authority; thus 
meeting our opponents on their own grounds: and commence ab 
initio. 

Being is given us; and since we possess it, we possess ne- 
cessarily the rights’it involves; in other words, such as are the 
absolute conditions of its existence. 

These rights are of two kinds; Enjoyment and Preservation. 

The first we can call a perfect right, for it tends to social hap- 
piness, and by universal consent. 

The second we can call an imperfect right, being at times but 
a partial consent and a partial injury. 

Peace, therefore, is the perfect principle or right, of happi- 
ness: and war, the imperfect principle or right, of necessity. 

Each principle possesses its own rights, and not those of the 
other; and, therefore, cannot give the rights it does not possess. 

The rights of peace exist in every state, internally; the rights 
of war exist simply in reference to other states. 

When war overcomes peace, as by conquest, right yields to 
force: the stronger principle is recognized as effective and super- 
seding the other, which, because non-effective, is not recognizable. 

Such, by the way, is the principle of blockade, where war ex- 
tinguishing native rights, international and peaceful, uses power 
with injury to others for its own ends: it is a minor conquest. 
Hence also blockades are recognized only when efficient, i.e. when 
force is actually triumphant over established rights. 

Without this all blockade is null; for, force takes existing rights 
and transfers them to itself. If they are not taken from an adver- 
sary by the hostile power, they are not held by the latter, but re- 
main with the adversary: and the hostile power, since it does not 
possess them, cannot act upon them. 

This, the admitted principle of blockade, shews that the same 
rights cannot exist in two parties at the same time and place; but 
are in abeyance with the one when wrested from it by the other. 

This leads us back to the main question. 

As each government possesses the right to prohibit foreign in- 
tercourse from its subjects, it can only be deprived of this right, 
and superseded in this act of government, by violence—that is, by 
war :—for acts of violence do not belong to peace. And peace 
cannot give a right it does not, as we have seen, possess. 

The seizure of property, and other measures of retaliation, are 
a right of peace, and thus essentially different from the foregoing; 
for they are the acts of a government on its proper soil: the acts 
of its own legislation—which is paramount in its own country 
over foreign persons and property in general, 

It has thus a right to avoid war by the principle of retaliation 
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or seizure, which is admitted to be the last step of peace; and at 
which nations have often stopped, when war was inexpedient from 
whatever causes, 

There is then an essential difference between seizure, which is a 
domestic act, and blockade, which is foreign. One is an established 
right, one is usurped. 

But humanity would avoid war by blockade, it seems, This, 
as we have shown, is always a usurpation of power by force ; then 
itis war, and not peace. Farther, blockade affects not only the 
parties at variance, but innocent and friendly nations; injury to 
whom, by blockade, is only excusable by the (presumed) last ne- 
cessity of a belligerent destroying its enemy. 

Is there no inhumanity but in bloodshed? Are not the ruin 
and destruction of parties unconcerned, their business, bomes, 
and families, induced by blockade and stoppage of commerce? 
Are not the former destroyed, the latter driven to want and dis- 
tress and starvation? Is it less death or destruction because blood 
is not actually shed in battle? Farther, does it not befal these, 
the manufacturing population of peaceful countries, unexpectedly, 
and without any indirect notification, as of war existing some- 
where? Consequently does it not prevent the possibility ‘of anti- 
cipating and preparing for such an event so far as practicable ? 

If it is argued that war gives little or no notice, this is putting 
peace on the level of war on this one point. And if the two are 
confounded on one point, why not on another? ‘Thus, no feeling 
of security-can exist, and trade must suffer proportionately. 

When war is declared, if trade is stopped 1n its original channels 
it is turned into others, A new set of demands and supplies is 
created, new employment is afforded in various ways, as by labour 
and by active service also. Losses to some branches of industry 
therefore are compensated, if but partially, by gain to others. 
Blockade does not admit of this: it stagnates activity, and destroys 
trade and the means of subsistence without equivalent : it is, then, 
essentially destructive ; and, as such, is War, not Peace. 

This then is not humanity, but a false philanthropy; an er- 
roneous principle, since it only changes the course of destruction 
from direct to indirect. ‘The punishment of criminals enforces 
security : but would it be better, or more humane, to starve the 
murderer and felon than to execute him outright ? 

With regard to third parties; they only bear with the injury of 
war-blockade, because force has actually established its recognized 

right, of superseding domestic by foreign legislation in one of the 
belligerent states: because, in the effort at mutual destruction 
between these, the injury or destruction of the one is the contem- 
plated pledge and guarantee of the peaceable existence of the 
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other :—for the maintenance of its rights and welfare is the con- 
dition of that existence. Force gives the blockader no rights be- 
yond what the blockaded party possessed; i, e. prohibition and 
seizure, 

The principle, then, which established blockade as an act of 
war, and not of peace, was sound in itself; and whereas war- 
blockades are but a portion of the operations against an enemy, 
and therefore are not likely to last, a peace-blockade, as excluding 
all other and active measures, is most likely to last: and this to 
the detriment of innocent parties: for the blockader injures the 
enemy only by injuring the friendly powers. 

But does humanity profit by this system in the aggregate? 
The detestable Brutus and the detested Verres both inflicted 
greater miseries and loss of life by peaceful blockades than open 
execution could have done. Does not the very facility with which 
a strong power might thus attack a weaker, form a strong induce- 
ment, and lead to the probability of its frequent adoption among 
nations, who would hesitate before going to direct war? And 
would it not, further, be a frequent incentive to war among 
friendly powers, whose commercial relations could never be safe 
if this, an act of the last necessity hitherto, should be adopted as 
the first ? 

In war, too, weaker powers form alliances and succour each 
other: thus, not merely preserving a balance of powers, and 
thereby the existence of states, but also affording supplies in 
cases of prohibition by blockades. And yet the blockade which 
is expressly to preserve peace, would turn the simple act of inter- 
alliance into an act of war! 

If then not only the consequences, but the necessary concomi- 
tants of an act of blockade, are acts of war, the act itself is one 
of war, and not of peace: and to affirm the contrary is to con- 
found the two principles. The modern innovation, then, which 
inflicts general in preference to particular injury, superior in the 
aggregate, scarcely inferior in nature, and differing only in the 
mode ; which induces insecurity everywhere, and offers tempta- 
tions, by its facility, to the stronger ; which affords no means of 
alleviation, or compensation ; which prolongs indefinitely the 
distress of unoffending parties, making their welfare dependent, 
not on the prudence, but the obstinacy of the powers at variance; 
which gives the right of violence to peace; which permits one 
government to exercise the powers of another government without 
possessing itself of them; and which recognizes this forcible 
interference with the existing rights of another power as an act, 
not of hostility, but of peace, is s therefore an ERROR OF REASON= 
ING, and a CONFUSION OF OPPOSITE PRINCIPLES. It can be in- 
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tended only for strong states against the weak; for insidious 
hostility against the unprepared: and its tendency, so far from 
alleviating misery, is to increase it, by multiplying and universaliz- 
ing the sense of injury, and increasing the chances of collisions on 
the slightest occasions. 

We repeat, that the recognition of a blockade in time of peace 
is admitting the effectiveness of all merely nominal blockade; for 
it admits that the simple act of claiming a power over another 
state supersedes the, hitherto unquestioned, necessity of actually 
holding that power before it can be exercised. 

We lay down these principles without any particular reference 
to actual politics. In regard to these we must observe that the case 
of New Granada is scarcely a precedent; for to inflict injury on 
the minister of a friendly power is in itself an act of war, and 
justifying a reprisal of war, after satisfaction was refused. In the 
cases of Buenos Ayres and Mexico it was a matter of commercial 
and private injury, and redress and compensation were offered. 
To take the first, and this the sole, precedent therefore, is at 
once admitting the necessity, and the impossibility, of finding a 
precedent. And yet the two last instances, and Antwerp, and 
that of New Granada, contrasted with the acquiescence in the 
seizure of the Vixen and the recent American hostile aggres- 
sion, all go to prove that what is termed a peace-blockade is a 
measure of the strong against the feeble merely, and carefully 
avoided between powers of anything like equal strength. France, 
however, that has so long taunted England as a nation of shop- 
keepers, has now rendered herself fully obnoxious to the charge 
uttered by Sheridan against the East India Company of uniting 
the meanness of a trader with a robber’s heartlessness. 


Our gallant neighbours may like to have the whole passage at 
hand, in order to apply it the more readily. 


** Mutato nomine, de te fabula narratur.” 


‘There was something in the frame and constitution of the Company, 
which extended the sordid principles of their origin over all their succes- 
sive operations; connecting with their civil policy, and even with their 
boldest achievements, the meanness of a pedlar and the profligacy of 
pirates. Alike in the political and military line could be observed auc- 
tioneering ambassadors and trading generals: and thus we saw a revolu- 
tion brought about by affidavits; an army employed in executing an 
arrest ; a town besieged on a note of band; a prince dethroned for the 
balance of an account. Thus it was that they exhibited a government 
which united the mock majesty of a bloody sceptre and the petty traffic 
of a merchant's counting-house ; wielding a truncheon with one hand 
and picking a pocket with the other.” 


Though there certainly are portions of this description which 
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do not apply to the case before us, there is nevertheless so strik- 
ing a similarity in the general details with the spirit of the system 
recently adopted in France, as fully to warrant the introduction 
of the above passage here ;—if not altogether as a likeness, yet as 
a beacon to the gallant spirits whom a paltry and intriguing feel- 
ing of chandlery is misleading into piracy under the name of 
honour;—and whom it is wished to induce to seek glory in oppress- 
ing a nation already the prey of factions; and this, too, for the 
sake of a few speculators in Compensations. Yet were a point 
of comparison wanting, we would ask whether the disclosures, 
officially made, respecting military peculation at Algiers, would not 
justify even stronger language than the above vague sarcasm 
against a body of English merchants uttered by a parliamentary 
profligate ? 

For many features of the following portrait an original might 
possibly be found at the present day. 


“Tt would be sufficient merely to consider in what consisted the pre- 
possessing distinction, the captivating characteristic of greatness of 
mind. Was it not solely to be traced in great actions directed to great 
ends? In them, and in them alone, we are to search for true, esti- 
mable magnanimity. To them alone can we justly affix the splendid 
title and honours of real greatness. There was indeed another species 
of greatness which displayed itself in boldly conceiving a bad measure, 
and undauntedly pursuing it to its accomplishment. But had Mr. Hast- 
ings the merit of exhibiting either of these descriptions of greatness— 
even of the latter? he saw nothing great—nothing magnanimous—no- 
thing open—nothing direct in his measures or in his mind. On the con- 
trary, he had too often pursued the worst objects by the worst means. 
His course was an eternal deviation from rectitude. He either tyran- 
nized or was deceived, and was by turns a Dionysius and a Scapin. As 
well might the writhing obliquity of the serpent be compared to the 
swift directness of the arrow, as the duplicity of Mr, Hastings’ ambition 
to the simple steadiness of genuine magnanimity. In his mind all was 
shuffling, ambiguous, dark, insidious and little; nothing simple, nothing 
unmixed: all affected plainness and actual dissimulation: a hetero- 
geneous mass of contradictory qualities, with nothing great but his 
crimes : and even those contrasted by the littleness of his motives, which 
at once denoted both his baseness and his meanness, and marked him for 
a traitor and a trickster.” 
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Art. 1X.—Gii Arabi in Italia; esercitazione storica di David 
Bertolotti. Torino. 1838. 


Tue name of Historical Exercise, most justly bestowed by the 
author of the present volume upon his work, defines so precisely 
both its scope and mode of execution, that we are precluded at 
once from any very extravagant expectations either as to the infor- 
mation it imparts or to the ability with which the task is performed. 
It may fairly however be pleaded in justification, that the materials 
extant for the labour are so imperfect and scanty, and the facts 
and details in general so utterly unknown to historians, that any 
formal attempts to arrange them into one close and connected 
tissue of history would itself be a work of mere imagination, ren- 
dering the attempts at continuing and classifying, with a view to 
philosophize upon them, in itself derogatory to the judgment of 
the writer. 

There is perhaps nothing more striking and remarkable in all 
literature than the entire ignorance evinced by European writers 
generally, and of all ages, of the events of Asiatic history as con- 
nected with the leading points of their own; unless indeed when 
these came into actual contact. This omission, however, arises 
in far less degree from mere ignorance of the different languages 
of the barbarians, and any possible difficulty of access to their 
historians, than from the distinction in essence between the spirit 
of the European and Asiatic families of mankind. 

We mark this distinction not the less forcibly because there has 
been an absolute affinity, a positive descent, in the first instances, 
of the former from the last; and an ample intermixture by the 
accidents of time and conquest in various subsequent periods : 
for, notwithstanding the identity in the first, and amalgamation in 
the latter cases,—the distinction exists as though no such inter- 
mixtures had ever taken place; and in this, the latest century of 
the world, the difference is as clearly marked as in any of those 
that have ever precededit. It is a difference that renders equally nu- 
gatory all researches of history, geography, and philology; a dif- 
ference of civilization, not so much 1 in degree as in nature; con- 
sisting not at all in the opposition of attributes, such as fixedness 
and mobility ; but in an essential distinction of genius, antagonist 
in the two nations, and without reference to capacities, powers, 
and passions. ‘The cause, if, haply, not referable to climate, we 
think hopelessly obscure: the consequence is undeniable. ‘Through- 
out Asia it has found mental subservience, and enacted Laws: 
in Europe it has every where produced deliberative resistance, 
and has established [NstrruTIONs. 

When, in immediate connection with our subject, the charac- 
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teristic distinctions are so widely apart, the fact furnishes us with 
a clue to the otherwise inexplicable indifference and ignorance of 
oriental history in writers brought, as cotemporaries, and from 
other and national causes, into almost personal contact with them: 
and, to confine the deduction to the one question before us, it is 
hence that in all probability arises the mutual ignorance of Chris- 
tian and Moorish writers: for though, in Spain, there are un- 
doubtedly some instances to the contrary, yet these are far fewer 
than generally supposed, and to no very great extent. The 
Spanish historians of the Moorish wars do unquestionably in their 
narratives refer to the Moorish writers; but generally speaking 
it is but upon indispensable occasions; accidental notices, 
brought out by mutual relation of the same events: and sel- 
dom do we get more than a casual glimpse of the internal state 
of the hostile nation, of those individual traits, of those scenes of 
private life and feeling that in Asiatic bosoms act with so strong 
an influence over public affairs, and that bring down calamity 
upon a whole race or people from the fierce conflagrations of a 
spark long nourished ina single breast. ‘The Zegri feuds with the 
Abencerrages are proof of this. 

A consequence also follows from hence, and one of some im- 
portance to our views of history; for it admits as a general 
principle in our researches after the causes of the rise or decline 
of kingdoms, and in international cases, the fact which was so 
well observed by Montesquieu in the internal affairs of single 
kingdoms. Oppressions of the sovereign, he observes, are borne 
by the people, and to the utmost so long as they are general—but 
when oppression takes a discriminating form ; when violence is 
offered not merely to accidental rights ‘and property, but to the 
internal state of society and to the domestic circle, resistance 
commences at once; and spreads from the one individual outraged 
to the generality of the party oppressed, as in the case of Wat 
Tyler. 

A due consideration of this fact, and of its origin, in the 
strongest ‘mpulses of our nature and also in the created rights of 
property, vill at once induce us to extend the analogy to all that 
class of circumstances which are affected by similar feelings, and 
which stand in relation to foreign rather than domestic events: for 
there is no difference, we submit, in the passions of the indi- 
viduals thus outraged, whatever difference there may be in their 
political relations, : as native or foreign: and if, therefore, we can 
believe that the insult offered to his child by a tax-collector first 
roused Wat Tyler to rebellion against his sovereign, there is surely 
no wisdom in discrediting, as many writers have done, that the 
outrage offered to his daughter by a monarch leagued Count 
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Julian with the Moors. It may not have been, it certainly was 
not, the sole exciting cause, for where does tyranny confine itself 
to a single act? but if the act took place, and we see no room to 
doubt it, though the earlier Spanish historians take no notice of 
the case, it is scarcely possible to conceive that the doubtful 
fidelity of the governor, would not at once have been turned to 
vengeance by the exasperation of the father. 


‘ That gather'd rage, that would forego 

‘ The heart’s first hope—to reach its foe : 
‘ That thunder-feeling, that would strike 
‘ All that its path embraced alike ; 

* Singling the loftiest, dearest ties 

‘ To fall the foremost sacrifice ; 

‘ And gladly in the general doom 

‘ Itself plunge headlong to the tomb,— 

‘ No matter—if but fate descend, 

‘ How wide its sweep, how wild its end ; 
* So that the ravage of its course 

‘ But serve to mark the whirlwind’s force ; 
‘ So that the ruin but proclaim 

‘ The guilty’s crime,—the avenger’s name.—’ 


We have dwelt at some length upon this last consideration be- 
cause in Eastern history generally, and in the one Essay before us, 


we find discredit thrown upon an act of the kind alluded to, for 
no other reason that we can divine but that it does not appear 
consonant with the dignity of history. But if, as we ourselves 
presume to think, the dignity of history is sustained only by phi- 
losophy, the latter can never consent to exclude from the sphere of 
her vision the genuine workings of the human mind, and especially 
when carried out to the widest range of action. Private feelings are 
the hinges of history ;—and if through her ample gates the march 
of events is more magnificent when elaborated with those prouder 
and more pompous ‘forms that are suited best for vulgar gaze, 
the calmer judgment will divest that gorgeous pageant of its state, 
reduce its masses of complication to simplicity, and trace the im- 
mediate and motive cause back to its one source, which is always 
to be found in the wellings of the human heart. These, in 
Asiatic history too, our present subject, are the more important, 
because from the cause assigned at our outset, the life of the 
sovereign is there the only history of the nation; and it is still 
more germane to our considerations at the moment, inasmuch as 
to an act of private passions is attributable the Arab dominion in 
Sicily. 

After advertizing his readers that the present work is a sketch, 
not a picture, our author thus opens the subject :— 
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“ Amidst the prevailing ardour for historical studies in Italy, it seems 
extraordinary that no one should have taken as the subject of his theme 
the fixed sojourn and domination established by the Arabs in various 
parts of Italy from the middle of the seventh to the end of the eleventh 
century; the richness, novelty, and singularity of which subject exceed 
all previous expectation. The history of the east and the west are thus 
given in Italy; the ecclesiastical annals reveal memorable portents, and 
the letters and arts of the middle age are illustrated from an origin always 
unknown. 

“* Mahomet died in 632. At the time of his death his temporal and 
spiritual dominion comprehended the whole Arabian peninsula, without 
exceeding its confines. But the enthusiastic disciples of the false pro- 
phet already looked upon the entire world, as then known to them, only 
as an open field of conquests. Persia, Syria, and Egypt fell within a 
few years under their yoke: then, subduing the whole African coast 
down to the pillars of Hercules, from the opposite shore of the Medi- 
terranean they passed into Spain, which speedily sank beneath their 
power. Eighty-two years after the death of Mahomet his name was 
invoked at the foot of the Pyrenees. 

“ The Arabs were thus enabled to pass over-land into Italy, by 
crossing those mountains, part of France, and the Alps, as the Cartha- 
ginians had done already; or they could have come by sea from all that 
immense tract of country extending from the ports of Asia Minor to the 
Straights, and from Gibraltar to Tarragona. The Arabs, in fact, arrived 
by land at the extreme western part of Italy, having traversed the south 
of France and Provence, which they entered the very year (716) in which 
they had besieged Constantinople, and two years after conquering 
Turkestan and carrying their arms to the very frontiers of India. But 
they did not pass the Alps, nor advance much farther than Varo; and all 
the injury inflicted on Italy by this overland expedition is reduced to the 
devastation of some maritime portions of Liguria. It is well known 
that Abdal Malek, the leader of one of their armies in Gallia Narbo- 
nensis, on reaching the bank of the Rhone, pointed out to his soldiers 
the summits of the Alps whitening in snows in the distance; and that, 
not less ambitious than the African Hannibal, he desired to surmount 
them and subject Italy to the law of the Korann. The memorable victories 
of Charles Martel, however, saved France at the moment, and Italy with 
her, from the imminent peril of becoming a Mussulman province. 

** But, more than French victories, Arabian dissensions stopped the 
course of their triumphs. The Ommiad Caliphs had, beyond any, en- 
larged the empire founded by Mahomet, which then extended from the 
Caspian to the Atlantic Ocean, from the confines of India to the sources 
of the Ebro in Spain. This vast empire fell a prey to discord and civil 
warfare. The monarchy of the Abassides rose on the ruins of that of 


Ommiah (750), and transported the seat of empire from Damascus to 
Bagdad.” 


We need but cursorily refer to the sketch of the condition of 
Italy from its foundation as a kingdom by Odocacer (476) ;—in 
VOL, XXII. NO, XLIV. DD 
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fact at least, if not in name, which is somewhat doubtful ;—o me 
conquests of Theodoric, Belisarius, and Narses, to the death of 
Teja (555) and the extinction of the Lombard kingdom of Charle- 
magne in 774; and we resume our extracts with a previous 
notice that the Saracens began their inroads into Italy during the 
time of the Lombards, though confining themselves chiefly to the 
islands of Sicily, Corsica, and Sardinia. ‘The only known allu- 
sions,” says M. Bertolotti, “ to the Lombard affairs against the 
Saracens is the following :—in the year 739, Liutprand, king of 
the Lombards, being applied to by Charles Martel for aid against 
the Saracens who infested Provence, sent his army and rode to the 
scene. ‘The Saracens, hearing the rumour, returned to Langue- 
doc.” The candour and completeness of this information forcibly 
recals the triumphant songs of “ the brave Belgians” after the 
battle of Waterloo, which entirely omitted all mention of the 
English. 

‘*“ With the reign of Charles le Gros, deposed in 888, concludes 
the domination of the Carlovingian dynasty, magnificent in its founder, 
wretched in his successors. During their rule the Saracens established 
themselves in Sicily, Sardinia, Corsica, Calabria, Apulia, and ‘Terra di 
Lavoro, carrying their depredations even to the gates of Rome, and in- 
juring the Tuscan and Ligurian trade. Some of these princes attempted 
to combat the infidels, but with little success. It is however to be observed 
that the Italian islands at that time held themselves dependent on the 
eastern empire, and so did some portions of the present kingdom of 
Naples; while the remainder looked up to the Lombard dukedom of 
Benevento, existing certainly, but owning allegiance to the western 
empire, subsequently divided into three.” 

The election of Berengarius I., Duke of Friuli, and his coro- 
nation as emperor in 915, was but a signal for fresh discord 
among the Italians; elections against elections, authority against 
authority, king against king; as the following table will show:— 

Berengarius [., elected . 2. 2. 2. 1. . 6888 
ae ae ae ee ee ee . 890 
—, elected emperor . 891 
Lamberto, king and emperor BY2 
Aruolfo, emperor ee 896 
Lewis IIL, king of Italy . 900 
————-—- elected emperor . 90) 
Berengarius, crowned... 915 
Rodolfo, king of Italy . . 921 
Hugo, king of Italy . . . . 926 
Lothario IL., king of ltaly . . 931 
Berengarius LI., i 950 
Adalberto, ; oe 
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During these seventy years of rebellions, treasons, wars, 
slaughters, and foreign interventions, Italy suffered direfully from 
the Saracens, who occupied all the islands, infested all the seas, 
and established themselves on the main land both in the east and 
the west. 

We may pass over the scenes of Italian discord that disgraced 
the reigns of the three first Othos, which are but slightly touched 
by our author in this place, as well as the Crusaders, and the Nor- 
man establishment in Sicily. Pisa, Geneva, and the Normans 
drove the Saracens from Italy (1021—1090), and spread in re- 
turn the terror of their own arms into Africa; while the Crusa- 
ders (1095—1291) compelled the Moslemans to fight in Asia for 
their own soil. 

In the twelfth century the Lombard communities won their inde- 
pendence, and forced the fierce Frederick Barbarossa to conclude 
peace. ‘Three centuries of valour and greatness, of population, 
commerce, industry, and riches, succeeded, from the peace of 
Constance (1183) to the death of Lorenzo di Medici in 1492, 
During his life the fall of Constantinople once more brought the 
Mohammedan army to the coasts of [taly, when this unhappy 
land, drained of native defenders and partially the slave of Spain, 
had no defence but in Venetian strength and the valour of the 
Knights of Malta, and in the voice of the sovereign pontiff, claim- 
ing assistance from Christendom against the assaults of Islam. 

Before turning to the domination of the invaders in Sicily, it 
may not be unuecessary to make a few remarks upon the origin of 
their power and of the name Saracen, which has been wrapped in 
singular obscurity by the conflicting evidence of doubtful and 
evidently incompetent authorities. 

We have slightly referred to the period of the Abasside usurpa- 
tion, 
* Then, when the Khalif’s earthly diadem 
Sunk from the enfeebled grasp of Omar's race, 
One outcast scion of the sacred stem 
Found in Cordova’s soil his resting-place ;” 


And Spain that, since 714, had owned the dominion of an 
Emir of the Caliphate, now united her plains into one oriental 
monarchy under the sway of the fugitive, Abderahme, Caliph of 
the West. 

The example of Spanish secession was speedily followed in 
Africa within four years, and during the powerful reign of the far- 
famed Al Rashid, the scourge of the declining Greek empire : 
the Aglabites established a distinct sovereignty in that quarter, 
followed by the Edrissites; and subsequently by the Fatimites of 
Egypt, the Zairidi of Barbary, the Almoravidi of Mauritania, 
DD? 
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and the Almohadi of Morocco; but the Saracens who esta- 
blished themselves in Italy came originally from Egypt before the 
divisions of the Caliphate. 


‘The names of Arabs, Moors, and Saracins, or Saracens, were indif- 
ferently applied to the Moslems before the conquests of the Turks. 
They were called Arabs because the empire was Arabian, an Arab was 
the founder of their creed, their principal sovereigns and leaders were, 
at least in the commencement, Arabs, and their speech was Arabic. 
They were called Saracens because this was the name formerly given by 
the Christians to the Mohammedans.” 


Our author subjoins an attempted elucidation of the word. 


** Girolamo Serra gives the following etymology of this name. ‘ Sa- 
racca,’ says he, ‘was a city of Arabia Petreea, so denominated from 
Sara, the mother of the Patriarch Abraham. * * ‘The population of 
Saracca was neither numerous nor powerful, yet so addicted to warfare 
that in the campaigns of Justinian against the Persians they sold their 
services to the highest bidder. ‘The Greeks from that time began to 
call all the Arabs indifferently Saracens.’— (Stor. Della Liguria.) Other 
etymologies are offered, but all appear questionable. 

“In the oldest Italian chronicles the Saracens are called Hagarenes or 
Ishmaelites.” 


We wonder that our author makes no reference here to the 
note in the 50th chapter of Gibbon, (Decline and. Fall, a work to 
which he elsewhere constantly refers,) who has copiously adduced 
and slightly discussed the authorities for this name, and with his 
usual discrimination has pointed inquiry to foreign instead of na- 
tive sources in Arabia. In truth, to admit the etymology of Giro- 
lamo Serra is but removing the difficulty a single step, from the 
people to the place of their designation; since it may fairly be 
asked, what gave this the name? Had the great historian how- 
ever, instead of quoting Ptolemy at second-hand, turned to that 
author himself, he would have found much to assist his conjec- 
tures. Ockley, if we remember right, adopts the derivation of an 
Arabic term, signifying Eastern: which, as Gibbon observes, is 
disproved by Ptolemy, who shows that they lived in the Western 
part of Arabia: but this is East of Egypt, it has been objected, 
and they came from thence. We find that Ptolemy (Geog. Arab. 
Petr. |. vi.) places them to the west of the Melanzan Mountains; 
and again, I. vi. Arab. Felix, below the Thudite: this leaves no 
doubt of their position. On turning, however, to the description 
of Asiatic Sarmatia, we find another race of Saracens near the 
Tanais, and in the dispersion of tribes it is therefore evident that 
the name was carried westward: the S. then was probably only 
the Gothic prefix, the Hebrew w; substance; the definite ar- 
ticle. Since we find them mentioned as the Saracenic tribes in 
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the comedies of Menander, who flourished in the fourth century, 
the name must, on the most moderate computation, have been 
established considerably before the time of Psammetichus II. King 
of Egypt; and this, we believe, is the nearest approximation to 
the time of that (unknown) Egyptian King, in whose tomb is in- 
scribed, amongst other fugitive nations, the name of the RakKAM. 

If we take the word Pp), rakk, evidently might; fiery or deso- 

lating; (as compounded in the Hebrew D199) dightnings, Ps. 18, 
14,) this sufficiently shows the import of the root; 7. e. the ori- 
ginal sense of the word, which signifies properly an armed array. 
The Arabian rokh is obviously from the same root. The word 
Saraceni then was in all likelihood DPW, Serakkim; capaxyvol; 
Sfulmina belli; The Warlike: a name which the fact of their mi- 
litary propensities, obvious in Amm. Marcellinus, and quoted 
from Girolamo Serra, sufficiently proves; and their valour in the 
cause of Mohammed establishes the existence of that martial 
spirit, the pre-eminence of which may probably have extended 
the name of Saracen to the first Mahommedan Arabs generally. 
All writers, including the careful Muratori, Ann. an. 698, concur 
in noticing their Egyptian connection. 

In conclusion on this point we may remark, that the old Italian 
chronicles spoken of are of little authority even in allying the 
Saracens to Abraham by descent, though through Hagar, and in 
the opposite branch from Sara; since the Arabs were ignorant 
of the names of Ishmael and Hagar till the time of Mahomet. 
The name of Sara, princess, seems, however, unquestionably de- 
rived from the same root as the first part of the foregoing, being 
but the feminine form of the root, in Hebrew, 5)Q—ur; in 
Coptic gz, Armenian or ancient Persian ara, bright, glorious, 
the sovereign. 

We now turn to the Sicilian Arabs. 


** The first descent of the Arabs upon Sicily is also the first mention 
in history of the appearance of these oriental barbarians on the Italian 
coasts. ‘The year in which it occurred is not certain, but we know that 
in 652 Olympius, Exarch of Italy, was directed by the Emperor of Con- 
stantinople, Lord Paramount of Sicily, to carry there an army in order 
to expel the Saracens. * * We know likewise that Olympius was de- 


feated by them in battle, and through vexation and illness finally lost his 
life” 


It is curious however to find, in Muratori, that Pope Martin 
was accused by the Greeks of having assisted the Saracen inva- 
sion of Sicily, and was conducted a prisoner to Constantinople to 
answer the charge. (654.) He denied that he had ever written 
to the enemy, or supplied them with money; having only contri- 
buted to the wants of the Christians driven from thence. The 
baseness and perfidy of the Greeks was notoriously equal to even 
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this calumny, if such it was; but the fact at any rate proves the 
strong suspicions entertained of the temporal practices of the 
Holy See. 

The civil wars between Ali and Moaviah for the caliphate (656) 
enabled the Greeks and Romans to drive the Saracens out of 
Sicily; or, more probably, Moaviah withdrew them to increase 
his Egyptian army against his rival. ‘The Emperor Constantine 
established his dominion in that island in 663; but six years 
afterwards the Arabs returned in aid of Macezius against his so- 
vereign, though too late to save him. They arrived suddenly in 
Sicily, with many vessels, entered Syracuse, and put the unhappy 
mhabitants to the sword; and, if we may credit some writers, 
committed many cruelties in the island. This is not absolutely 
certain, but it seems they sacked and burnt Messina and other 
places. They made subsequently frequent incursions there. 

The establishment of the Saracens in the island belongs how- 
ever to the ninth century, and the period of Abderahme ge in 
Spain, and of the Fatimites and Edrissites, already noticed, 


Africa. 


“The vengeance of an outraged parent for his daugliter’s honour 
against a dissolute monarc h, opened, as it is said, the ports of Spain to 
the Saracens. The vengeance of a lover, robbed either of his mistress 
or his bride, conducted them to Sicily and facilitated its conquest. (827.)” 


We find in the Greek historian Cedrenus, that one Euphemius, 
enamoured of a nun, carried her off by force from the convent. 
Her brothers applied to the emperor, who directed the punishment 
of the offender, and Euphemius fled for refuge to the Saracens 
of Africa, whom he induced to undertake the invasion of Sicily. 
The anonymous Salernitan writer, however, lays the whole blame 
upon the Greeks, declaring that the governor, for a bribe, gave 
the affianced bride of Euphemius to another "3 and that, not fear, 
but revenge, induced the application to the Saracens of ‘Tunis. 

We have already assigned our reasons for objecting to the prin- 
ciple on which attempts have been made, and even by the author, 
M. Bertolotti, to throw discredit on the tale. The enemy how- 
ever landed seven bundred horsemen and ten thousand infantry 
from a hundred vessels, and devastated the country. But still its 
conquest was difficult, and the Greeks under Theodotus reduced 
the Moslems even to the extremity of eating their horses; but re- 
ceiving aid from Andalusia they took Messina and Palermo after 
a long defence. Syracuse, the capital, resisted however until the 
year 878, when after many furious and vain assaults it was finally 
taken by storm and given up to violence. Its riches and opulence 
may be imagined from the fact that it afforded to the conquerors 
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the greatest booty they had ever taken, excepting only the city of 
M: adain, the capital of the Persian empire. 

Taromina and Rametta still held out, the latter to the year 965. 
The Greek emperor sent to its assistance an army composed of 
Greeks, Russians, Armenians, and Persians, who landed at Mes- 
sina, but were slain or captured by the Moors ; ; Islamism became 
the prevailing religion of the island, and the Greeks concluded 
peace in 967. 

It was not till 1038 that the Greek power asserted itself in 
Sicily, owing to the fraternal discord of the two Saracen governors, 
and with the aid of the Lombards and Normans: the allies quar- 
relled about the spoils ; and the entry of the Normans into Sicily 

can date only from 1061: thirty years were needed for the entire 

conquest, and in the year 1130, Roger I. the son of the conqueror 
assumed the title of King of Italy. The Moors and Jews who 
chose to remain were not molested in the exercise of their re- 
ligion. 

We may observe that the brutality of the Arabian fanatics 
that formed the armies of Islamism was often vainly checked by 
the injunctions of Mahommed, to show respect for literature. 
Peace and riches, however, wrought a great but natural change in 
their possessors; and the glories ‘of the Abasside caliphs roused 
their independent brethren of Spain, Africa, and Italy‘to imitate 
their example. ‘The Arabs who cultivated the Greek literature 
through its long extension from Constantinople to Samarcand, 
restored to Italy the lost learning of Greece, her philosophy, ma- 
thematics, medicine, and even the memory of her glorious ex- 
ample; and gave further, according to native testimony, the in- 
fluence of their taste to Ltalian literature. 

In this we find, observes Sismondi, the real Oriental character ; 
not only in the frequent descriptions of spring, of herbage and 
flowers, the songs of birds, the murmur of streams, the freshness 
of fountains, the nightingale as a messenger of love, and the 
mental subtleties applied to amorous imaginings, but also in the 
necromancers, fairies, enchantments, palaces of adamant, magic 
rings, and all the marvels of our epics :—and these he asserts, on 
the authority of Denina, to have been chiefly of Arab invention. 
Eastern we would observe, they undoubtedly were, but certainly 
not Arab originally—and we may notice that these tales were ab- 
solutely forbidden to the Arabs, as devices of the demons in Persia, 
to which country they must undoubtedly be referred in the first 
instance; nor did they freely penetrate the East under the severe 
interdiction of Mahommed, until the genius of Ferdusi had col- 
lected them into one gorgeous tissue, heightened by the charms of 
unrivalled oriental genius; it was not ull nearly a century after 
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his appearance that these magnificent imaginings found their way, 
through Arabia, into Europe. 

In turning from the “ historical exercise,” we cannot but notice 
the allusion to architectural improvements introduced by the 
Arabs—as at Zisa in Palermo. Ample architectural details of 
the place are given at the end of the work ; to these we refer the 
reader, and can find space only for a sketch of the ruins, which 
we are happy to supply from the volumes of a recent traveller and 
excellent judge of art, our own countryman, Mr. Standish.* 


“From hence I passed to what is called the Castle ‘ della Zisa,’ and 
surveyed with much pleasure this Moorish building—corresponding as it 
does with all similar edifices which | have seen in Spain and other places. 
The apartment which now remains, served doubtless in former times as 
a hall for audience, and is open on the ground-floor to a corridor, A 
spring of pellucid water flows from one of its walls, facing the grand 
entrance, and this is received in a square reservoir, which by a small 
gutter conveys the liquid into two others, all being on a level with the 
floor. The corridor is adorned with an Arabic legend on the frieze of 
its walls, but the modern embellishments which it has undergone are 
trifling, and in bad harmony with the ancient construction of the build- 
ing. The name of Zisa is a corruption probably of the Arabic word 
‘ Alaaziz,’ which signifies ‘ magnificent.’ A tradition recounts that this 
building was in the olden time both larger and more splendid than we 
now find it. It was seated amongst gardens, and had a reservoir for fish, 
with subterraneous communications, (as was usual with the Arabs in all 
their buildings of importance,) which communicated to other palaces and 
castles in the neighbourhood. The object however of this erection is 
still doubtful, after all the investigations and discussions of the learned ; 
but Professor Morso, author of a work on the antiquities of Palermo, in- 
clines to the opinion that it served as a place of recreation to the Arab 
chiefs resident there, and not a Moorish college or university, as has been 
supposed by some. ‘The Arabic legend or inscription is merely in praise 
of the Divinity, and has nothing to do with the history of the edifice it 
embellishes, nor does it throw any light on that subject.”—vol. i. pp. 
177, 178. 

We are the better pleased to refer to this writer on the present 
occasion, inasmuch as amidst the whimsical interruption of his 
subjects, many notices are found of the works of Arabian art in 
Sicily, Italy, and Spain; and all touched lightly, but with a vigor- 
ous hand. His remarks on Constantinople, too, contain much of 
novelty, notwithstanding all that has been written on the subject of 
late. Asa fit conclusion to this article we shall quote some por- 
tion of his chapter on the religion, customs, arts, and literature of 


the Arabs in Granada. 


“ The pure religion of the Arabs was conformity to the Koran. They 





* Shores of the Mediterranean, 2 vols. Londov. 
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had, however, sects called the Malechite, the Schaphetic, and the Hana- 
phetic, from names of three doctors in their divinity. Our sacred writings 
are by the Mahommedans considered uninspired and abominable, as 
theirs are by us. ‘ Islamism’ means resignation to the will of God. Ma- 
homet, who knew little of literature, is supposed to have been aided by 
certain ecclesiastics, who, on the condemnation for heresy of Eutyches 
and Nestorius, bishops of Constantinople, who lived towards the middle 
of the fifth century, fled with them to the deserts of Egypt and Syria ; 
his believers however allege that the verses of the Koran were delivered 
to the prophet direct from the Almighty by the angel Gabriel, ona 
parchment made from the skin of the lamb which Abraham sacrificed 
instead of his son Isaac; and that three-and-twenty years were required 
for their transmission. It may afford amusement to the curious if | give 
some account of the Mahommedan Paradise, a description of which is 
fully laid down in the Koran, both as to its aspect and its enjoyments. 
There are seven regions for the blest, all of which Mahomet visits, seated 
on the Alborak, an animal in breed between the mule and the horse. 
The first Paradise is of fine silver; the second of gold; the third of pre- 
cious stones, in which sits an angel, the distance between whose hands is 
so great, as to require 70,000 days to traverse from the one to the other; 
in these he holds a book, on which his eyes are perpetually fixed.* The 
fourth heaven is of emeralds; the fifth of rock crystal; the sixth of a 
flame colour ; and in the seventh is a delicious garden, watered by rivers 
of milk, honey, and wine, and planted with trees perpetually verdant, 
the seeds of which, when they fall, are converted to nymphs so hand- 
some and so sweet, that were one to spit in the sea she would remove all 
the bitterness of its salt. This paradise is guarded by angels with heads 
of oxen, and horns with 40,000 curves, the distance between each curve 
being forty days’ journey. There are other angels with 70,000 mouths, 
each mouth with the same number of tongues, which praise God daily 
70,000 times, in as many languages. Before the throne of God burn 
fourteen tapers, equi-distant, and at fifty days’ journey from each other. 
In all the apartments of these imaginary heavens, the true believers are 
served with food of the finest quality, they receive the embraces of dam- 
sels whose charms never fade, and the momentary sexual pleasures of 
earth are prolonged in their arms to athousand years. The infernal re- 
gions are situated in the centre of our globe ; the residence in the halls 
of Eblis is however not eternal ; ablution in a fountain admits the guilty, 
through the intercession of Mahomet, to share in the remnants of re- 
pasts left by the just.”—pp. 303—305. 


The following concise remarks contain much that is not gene- 
rally known, and may be of some value at the present time, when, 
notwithstanding the daily increasing intercourse with the prophet’s 
followers, so little is known popularly of their peculiar tenets. 


“ To the Koran there is a kind of supplement called the ‘ Sonna ;’— 
the Casuists on these books are very numerous, In the Mabommedan 





* This is the angel of death, Israfil, who gazes on the book of human destinies, 
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code of canon law, there is a divine right distinguished from the positive. 
It is easy to imagine that a religion which promised so many sensual en- 
joyments after death, propagated amongst a nation deprived of almost all 
comforts during life, where the proudest and richest prince could scarcely 
boast of the conveniences possessed by an artisan of Enrope, should have 
found many followers ; and as the new sect increased in wealth and 
power, the Koran, on being consulted by the rich, presented no objec- 
tions to luxury and sensuality even in this world. The severe obligations 
of a husband to have but one partner were unknown; the use of wine, 
though publicly prohibited, was secretly indulged by the affluent; fre- 
quent ablutions, in no climate ungrateful, were under the fervid sun of 
Syria and Arabia enjoyments, nay necessary comforts ; ignorance and 
poverty were not regarded as sins, and the favour of the prophet was the 
proud prerogative which caused the meanest Mahommedan to consider 
himself above and better than the most illustrious infidel. Aristocratic 
distinctions were scarcely known. In the highest employments of state, 
a minister would often retain the name of the manual occupation in 
which he had been engaged before his elevation. Despotism, always 
pleasant to those in office, was here sanctified by religion. With so 
many attractive temptations, it is no wonder that this persuasion gained 
proselytgs both amongst the high and the low: to each it offered advan- 
tages, and, unlike the promised rewards of our religion, which are distant 
and conditional, it presented immediately to its proselytes all they could 
most wish for and desire. ‘The only restrictive obligations imposed upon 
them were daily prayers to God and the Prophet. 

“ The Arabs of Granada had their Mufti or bishop; his business was 
to settle theological disputes, and to direct the application of money for 
hospitals, mosques, and other buildings dedicated to religious or charita- 
ble purposes. Inferior ministers of religion, the ‘Talbes, who possessed 
the accomplishment of reading and writing the Arabic language; and 
the Mudens, whose oflice it was to chaunt the hours of prayer from the 
minarets, served as lawyers and as curates, and in fact filled all the posts 
of government. Every Friday some oneof these ministers convoked the 
people, and expounded a chapter of the Koran. The book was placed 
on velvet or cloth, that it might not be defiled by manual contact. The 
‘Ramadhan,’ or yearly fast of a month, was strictly observed here; at 
that time it was unlawful for the pious even to smell meat until night- 
fall. Besides the Ramadhan or monthly fast, there were four festivals, 
each of which lasted three days, similar to the Jewish passover: the first 
of these was the ‘ Mulen,’ for the birth of Mahomet ; the second, ‘ Eid 
Segur,’ in which honey and butter were to be eaten before any other 
viands; the third, ‘ Ahsor,’ in which the king and the nobles gave tithes 
of cattle and grain to the poor; and the fourth was the ‘ Idquivir,’ or 
great feast, which was held in honour of the sacrifice of Abraham; in 
this, the rich man killed rams to the number of his family, and even the 
poor always killed one. Processions were unknown amongst the Moors. 
The order of the Suphites was composed of Monkish ecclesiastics, who 
lived retired from towns similar to Christian hermits ; but they had rules 
and a superior in all their convents. ‘The most celebrated one was that 
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outside the gate of the Alfabareros at Granada. From the rules of this 
institution, which are preserved at the Escurial, we learn that it was 
founded in the second century of the Hegira, in imitation probably of the 
Christian monastic establishments. 

«‘ The matrimonial laws of the Arabs are similar to those of the Turks; 
their sepulchral rites the same also. The Arabs generally ornamented 
their graves with a stone sepulchre, terminating in a small pointed roof. 
The administration of justice resided first in the king, then in the vizier ; 
each town had an alcalde or governor; after him came the cadis, their 
functions being both civil and ecclesiastic; but the halif or alguacil 
superintended the execution of punishments, and looked after the inter- 
nal economy of the city in whieh he resided. The lex talionis was ob- 
served amongst this people ; a murderer being executed with the instru- 
ment of his crime. Although Mahomet directed that succession to the 
throne should be conferred by election of the people, and not from con- 
sanguinity to the deceased sovereign, even among his Arabian successors 
this injunction was neglected: and at Granada the son succeeded the 
father inempire. The other members of the family, however, generally 
desired to rule also, and the court, at the beginning and termination of 
every reign, was a scene of bloodshed and intrigue. The body guard of 
the kings was composed of an African corps called Zegris, who were 
considered safer and more trustworthy than national troops. A favourite 
place of royal diversion was the riding-school. The kings cherished and 
studied the breed of horses with oriental care; their genealogy was noted 
as in the east, and they were treated with the utmost kindness. Horse- 
manship and the exercise of arms occupied the bodily energies of the 
Granadan sovereigns; mathematics, eloquence, and poetry, were their 
mental occupations; perhaps they were the most polite princes of their 
rank and time in Europe. ‘The army was irregularly divided into par- 
ties, which generally formed in masses tu attack the enemy, each having 
its leader ; and the commander in chief of all was invariably a relation 
of the King of Mauritania. Such promiscuous bodies were easily dis- 
persed, if not successful in their first attack ; but the personal valour of 
the men was very great, and it required much steadiness in the troops 
opposed to them to withstand them, if they began the battle with gain- 
ing an advantage. The royal income consisted of tithes on products 
paid during the Feast of Ahsor, the ‘ Almoxarifazgo,’ a duty of one and 
a half per cent. on all manufactures exported or imported, and the 
‘ alcabala,’ or auction dues of ten per cent. ‘The ‘ gabelas’ were taxes 
specially imposed for the completion of public works: the Arab word 
has passed to the French in ‘ gabelle.’ Elgaleb Billah, in order to found 
academies, drew a yearly income of nearly 200,000 ducats from this tax. 
A singularity in the dress of the Granadan Moors was, that a turban 
was seldom worn by them, except when high in office. In the winter, 
a warm cloak covered their under garments; in summer, a white flow- 
ing gown supplied its place. I possess the picture of a Christian Sybil 
painted by Murillo, and dressed in the female Moorish garb of Granada. 
The painter lived at a time which was not so far distant from the 
Moorish dominion in Spain, that the traces of its fashions had altogether 
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disappeared; and, as depicted by him, they are as follow.—vol. ii. pp. 
307—310. 


We may pass over these details for the following— 


** Of the domestie economy of this people it may be said, that they 
often relaxed from the orders of their prophet, and drank wine; there 
was however a sumptuary law which forbade them the use of silver and 
gold goblets. The population of ancient Granada varied, as may be 
supposed. In the time of Albuhagiageh, at the middle of the fourteenth 
century, the town is said to have contained 70,000 houses: and the his- 
torian Marmol asserts, that in 1476 it had 30,000 vecinos (five persons 
forming a vecindad), 8000 knights, 25,000 archers; and, in only three 
days, more than 50,000 fighting men were collected from the Alpuxar- 
ras, Sierra, and Vega. Masdeu says, that in the latter there were no 
less than 130 water-mills, and more than 300 villas for recreation. When 
the Spaniards subdued this province, they could only succeed in doing so 
by gradually destroying the fortresses and houses, and laying waste the 
fields; acruel mode of warfare, which they afterwards attempted, though 
without success, to employ in the Netherlands. As the Moors would 
not trade with Christians, all excess of agricultural produce was hidden 
in subterraneous chambers till necessity called it forth. As we preserve 
our butts of wine, so they would keep a chamber of grain from the birth 
till the marriage of a son, and it was found after such lapse of time to 
have lost little of its first excellenee, save the colour. The French in 
the present day are recommending a revival of this economy. Amongst 
others, I find recorded the introduction into Spain of the following 
grains, vegetables, and trees from Africa, attributed to the Moors :—the 
millet, the lupine, the white poppy, lentils, garbanzos, or yellow farina- 
ceous peas, the Indian fig, the palm, the plantain, the sugar-cane, cotton, 
the cypress, mulberry, medlar, and indeed almost all the fruit trees now 
in general use. They were careful to irrigate their grounds, and though 
they raised no altars, like the Romans, to the god Stercutus, they were 
not the less aware of the value of manure, and never neglected its use. 
They worked velvet cloths extremely well; their preparation of leather 
is valued to this day, and Morocco skins are in general use throughout 
Europe. They dug for gold and the precious metals; their preparation 
of iron formed arms, and of Jead they made water-pipes. ‘Their use of 
stucco and of plaster to ornament dwelling-rooms is superior to the mo- 
dern, and constitutes the principal beauty which is left us of the Arab 
monuments; their carved wood-work is of equal perfection. We find 
no coin struck by them in Spain till the time of Abdelrhaman the Second, 
fourth king of Cordova; it was inscribed with his name on one side, and 
on the reverse with a quotation from the Koran. Elgaleb Billah was 
the first who coined at Granada. ‘They measured with iron chains, to 
avoid the variation of cord, always more or less susceptible of impression 
from the atmosphere. The golden money of the Arabs in Asia, issued 
in the eighteenth year of the Hegira, was called dinar, whence the 
Spanish dinero, and Italian danaro. The Arabs borrowed it from the 
éevaptoy of the Greeks. Of Arab paintings none are left which merit 
attention; their colours are generally vivid and warm, but the repre- 
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sentation of animated nature was forbidden by their religion. The Arab 
literature would be respectable, did it contain no other works than the 
‘Thousand-and-one Nights,—as has been said of the Spanish with rela- 
tion to Don Quixote. Quality, not quantity of writing, enhances the 
value of composition, and fixes the literary rank of the nation from which 
it emanates. In England, France, and Germany, the daily presses team 
with the crude offsprings of the heated brain, and the effusions of party 
spirit; and the tables groan with the weight of political and religious 
controversies usque ad nauseam. Perhaps at this moment Italy, where 
no one writes but under the rod of despotism, produces the most useful 
works: the learned in that country dedicate themselves to the labours of 
science, the fine arts, and antiquities; the more easy and trifling trade 
of politicians is scarcely known, or punished if exercised. The princes 
of the Fatimas in Africa, and of the Ommiades in Spain, protected and 
encouraged learning; Ali Bakar Mahomed, in his ‘ Codex Literarius,’ 
enumerates seventy public libraries in different towns of their Spanish 
dominions; and from him it appears, that in the twelfth century there 
were no less than one hundred and fifty authors in Cordova, fifty-two in 
Almeria, seventy-one in Murcia, fifty-three in Malaga, besides a host of 
others in Seville, Valencia, and Granada. From the tenth century 
downwards, we find the names of Naschina and Moghia in poetry, Mo- 
sada in history, and Leila in general literature; these were major stars 
amongst the constellations, for in the library of Azra, of which Scham- 
sedin was director, works were found of more than one hundred Grana- 
dian writers, besides fourteen from natives of Illiberis. It is not how- 
ever to be supposed that Arab poetry was comparable to either ancient 
or modern classic writing ; it was always more or less licentious and 
extravagant; their history false and exaggerated. The Arabs wrote 
with few rules, and taste was always sacrificed to imagination. In ma- 
thematics, which are not susceptible of more than one mode of applica- 
tion, to which there is no royal road, and the acquisition of which can 
only be gained by following a beaten path, the progress they made was 
regular and secure, and it served as the basis for future speculations in 
science. The simplification of arithmetical and mathematical processes 
and quantities by the useful invention of algebra, and the studies of 
Avicenna and Racis in medicine, were valuable in their time to the 
Christian princes. An Arab physician was generally attendant on their 
courts: and by their confraternity the College of Medicine at Salerno 
in Italy was founded. Botany was advanced by Al Beithar, a native of 
Malaga; and though the tropical plants were not then registered, his 
Herbal of Europe, Asia, and Africa was useful and important. Che- 
mistry advanced, minerals were analyzed, and vegetable substances ex- 
amined. Unfortunately, the delusive notion of converting baser metals 
to gold, and the search after the philosopher's stone, confined most of its 
professors to the alembic and the crucible. The higher refinements of 
the science,—the adoption of electricity to produce the elements of an 
alkali, were reserved for our days, and are at least as extraordinary as 
would have been the discovery of transmuting metals, even had it been 
obtained. In 807 Aarun Al Raschid, the famous Caliph of Bagdad, 
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presented Charlemagne with a timepiece that marked and sounded the 
hours by elision of metal balls into a brazen bason. The dial-plate 
showed twelve knights, who appeared each from a door, closing again 
upon him when the hour was past. We have preserved many Arabic 
astronomical words even to the present day—zenith, nadir, azimuth, 
almicantarat, alhidad, are still in use. Their men of science had ob- 
served the obliquity of the ecliptic, and Ben Isa measured the world 
from a degree of the Mediterranean. ‘They brought solar quadrants to 
much perfection, and may on the whole be regarded as the fathers of 
modern science and experimental philosophy.”—vol. ii. pp. 311—316. 


We must refer the reader to M. Bertolotti’s work for details of 
the Saracens in Southern Italy, Sardinia, Corsica, and Malta; 
and conclude by noticing that we have purposely omitted com- 
paring his stock of information with the volumes of Gibbon, 
Hallam, Rampoldi, and others, of whom he makes ample use. 


s 


Art. X.— Chinese Courtship. InVerse. By P.P. Thoms, Macao. 


Tue more widely we are separated from other and distant parts 
of the world the more natural is our indifference for its customs 
and manuers ; and if these supply a passing trait, now and then, 
to add to our knowledge, and, better, to our amusement also, it is 
the utmost that can be required for the world of readers in ge- 
neral, and even any but the more scientific, learned, and curious. 
‘The number of these bears no proportion to the mass; and since 
it is chiefly to the mass that a journal like ours must address itself, 
we are bound to abstain from any thing beyond a casual notice 
of such uninteresting exotics. 

This very necessity of abstaining, however, though it may ex- 
cuse us for deferring till now an account of works like the present, 
so long as any more interesting or important subjects, nearer home, 
require our attention, will yet by no means justify our neglecting 
altogether those pictures of foreign and utterly distinct feelings 
and usages; so opposite to ours and so little known, that it 1s 
almost doubted, even by the majority of readers, whether there can 
be any similarity at all between them. 

There are, however, two points of interest: the sympathies of 
similarity and contrast. The first of these is more closely con- 
nected with our general habits, and is in truth the only one that be- 
comes a part and portion of our existence ; assisting the judg- 
ment by increasing experience, and offering only such differences 
as add variety < and novelty to previous conceptions ; hues and 
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shades in the details, with a general similarity in the character and 
conduct; as of neighbouring nations to our own. 

The sympathies of contrast are of course much fewer, and 
oftener refer to simple curiosity than to any more deep rooted 
emotion, or more immediate advantage in our commerce with the 
world. Yet it is not wholly devoid of these : however accustomed 
we may be to the incidents and diversities of life in Europe, yet 
the Chinese character, like the Chinese Chess, affords us so many 
novel combinations, that while it amuses, it also assists us to a 
totally new element; of speculative science for the sage, long 
treasured facts for the historian, arbitrary systems for the politician, 
fresh aspects of truth for the moralist, and discoveries of every 
kind from the dry and formidable labours of the philologist down 
to the lightest tale that wins a few moments from the idle, or adds 
one wilder phantasm to the dreams of beauty. Nor is the scheme 
deficient in the highest moral interest, in the noblest moral ex- 
amples. More than once in Chinese history a whole council of 
ministers has perished successively in the ungrateful and hopeless 
duty of reproving the faults of a barbarous tyrant ; more than once 
have the sorrows of love and imperial station formed the subject 
of tales and tragedies, as simple as they are sad: woman, too, 
has ruled sovereign in a land that views her merely in the light of 
subjected servitude: a defeated monarch has committed suicide 
only that the fidelity of his subjects to his family might not prove 
their own destruction from the wrath of an invader; “and one last, 
firm champion of his sinking country, after ten years of unsuc- 
cessful resistance, driven with bis infant sovereign from the con- 
quered land of China to the sea, after final defeat, plunged with 
his royal charge into the deep, with the glorious exclamation, so 
well preserved. by our last great poet: “ It is better,” he cried, “ to 
die a prince than to live a slave!” 

Facts such as these, so opposite to our every day impressions, 
of servile sycophants and abject womanhood in China ; of the 
mock paternity and heartless selfishness of its sovereign, and the 
base, cringing falsehood of its nodding mandarines, “stand out 
in brilliant ‘light 5 and with greater effect from the dark and dingy, 
soil-stained canvas that bears our neglected impressions of their 
character: they shoot, like the electric spark, at once and simul- 
taneously, through the linked hands of all who form the circle of 
humanity; they banish the intervals of space and time, redeem 
the lapses of an erring nature, command respect and forbearance 
for even ludicrous ceremonials, a barbarous casket that contains 
the gems of social order: they ennoble the very pulses of our own 
hearts by the consciousness of one common mortality; since even 
where most constrained and vitiated, where most emasculated by 
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mental subjection, and warped rather than strengthened by pe- 
dantic institutions, the spirit yet feels the consciousness of a 
nobler aim than life, of a prouder impulse than is awakened by 
the dross beneath its feet; and despite of submissive ignorance 
and degrading pedantry, bewildered by indefinite superstition, or 
chilled and lost in infidelity, it still shines in native dignity to vin- 
dicate the hand that gave it. 

In enlarging, therefore, the sphere of our inquiries, we na- 
turally take in a wider basis for facts and observations ; and these 
confirm our judgment and assist our conclusions often the most 
unexpectedly on points where we might otherwise wander long in 
error. ‘To take two instances out of many; it has frequently 
been remarked, that Shakspeare has overstepped nature in some 
of his characters; thus, Richard of Gloster, wooing the Lady 
Anne in the very moment of preoccupying grief, and winning her 
in spite of her horror and detestation of him. Romeo too, deeply 
enamoured of Rosalind, at once forgets her in the superior 
charms, and sudden and undisguised captivation of Juliet, and 
amidst all the exciting circumstances that attend his introduction to 
her in the house of his hereditary enemy ;—* So little respect,” 
observes even Johnson, “ had Shakspeare for the character of a 
lover.” Yet extravagant as both these cases seem, and apparently 
justifying the censure of inverisimilitude cast upon them, both 
have their corresponding antitype in the Chinese historical drama, 
The intermixture, too, of speech and song, which formed the gra- 
vamen of one charge against the artificiality of the opera, is every- 
where vindicated by Chinese tragedy, Arabian narrative, and 
oriental composition in general, whence it was, almost unques- 
tionably, derived; and in all of which the strongest emotions, even 
the most deadening sadness of despair and suicide, continually 
express themselves in song. 

Having in these preliminary remarks endeavoured to win the 
reader to a gentler mood of attention than is usually given to 
oriental works, we shall no longer trifle with his patience, but 
conduct him at once to the subject-matter of our article. 

The opening remarks of the translator are interesting enough, 
though rather carelessly expressed. 


“ In submitting the following translation of a popular Chinese work 
to the public, an apology seems unnecessary, for though much has been 
written respecting the Chinese, their poetry has remained almost unno- 
ticed. This has arisen chiefly from the difficulties which the language 
presents to foreigners, and has discouraged every attempt of the kind, 
beyond a stanza, or a few occasional verses. As those translations are 
considered inadequate for an European to form a correct opinion of their 
poetry, an attempt has been made to render into English, the Hwa-tséen, 
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‘ The Flower’s Leaf,’ the eighth Chinese literary work. It is a work 
of more than ordinary length, for most of their poetry consists only of a 
few verses, written, it might be presumed, on the spur of the moment. 

“Though the Chinese are fond of poetry, they have no epic poems ; 
and while they are wanting in those beauties which distinguish the works 
of the Roman and Grecian poets, they have nothing that resemble the 
extravagances of their gods and goddesses. ‘The art of poetry, if it may 
be so called, notwithstanding is thought a great accomplishment, and 
every One who has any pretensions to letters, indulges himself in writing 
verses. This proceeds probably from the candidates at the public exami- 
nations being required to write one of their themes in verse. It does 
not appear that the Chinese are not sufficiently inventive to excel in 
poetry, but that they fail from adhering to ancient laws laid down. Nor 
will it be imagined, that of about seventy thousand graduates, (besides 
those who have acquired degrees) who still devote themselves to letters, 
and attend at each triennial examination, many of whom have applied 
both to books and to nature, that there is not one who has genius and 
inventive imagination—but the contrary may be presumed. Even Tsaou- 
tsze-kéen, who is one of their eminent poets, exceeded not the usual 
laws laid down by his predecessors; and though there are several 
volumes of his poetry extant, they are all of that short description. The 
Chinese prefer a slight allusion to a subject, rather than to amplify it.” 
—Pref. pp. iii. iv. 

“ The Hwa-tséen, from which the following translation is made, is in 
a colloquial style, peculiar to the province of Kwang-tung, and is much 
read by persons of both sexes. ‘The reviewers of the work pass very 
high encomiums on it, and rank it next to Se-seang, another work on 
Courtship. It made its appearance during the Ming dynasty, and is sup- 
posed to be the production of two persons of Canton, who had acquired 
high literary honors. It is of the narrative kind, as is most of their 
poetry that is of any length.”—p. v. 

* The style of the original, in Chinese, is called Muth-yii. It con- 
sists of four lines to a verse, and seven characters or words in each line ; 
but the poem affords specimens of several kinds of metre, as may be no- 
ticed by the number of characters in a column.”—p. vii. 


The following peculiarities of the Chinese poetry in some of its 
modes are curious; and, though utterly impossible elsewhere we 
should imagine, yet practicable in a monosyllabic language. 


“This rhyming of characters or words is carried through the verse, 
so that the first and third line, second and fourth line, rhyme character 
for character. In the eight line verses, while causiug every other line to 
rhyme they frequently make the four middle lines still farther to agree ; 
i. e. if the two first characters of the third line contain a single meaning, 
or express two distinct actions, the two first characters of the fourth line 
must also convey one or two meanings ; the same attention is also paid 
to the last three characters of the middle lines ; i. e. if they contain one, 
two, or three significations, the third line must also contain the same 
number of distinct ideas, and so through the other two lines. This kind 
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of verse is considered the most difficult of Chinese poetry, and is greatly 
admired, As such compositions require a retentive memory, there are 
but few poets who excel in it; for though each Chinese character is a 
distinct word, it often occurs that two or more characters are necessary 
to form a phrase. In the Hwa-tséen, from which this is taken, there 
are several verses of the above composition, and yet the thread of the 
story is continued without the least interruption.’—p. viii.—x. 


We subjoin the following poetical progress of poesy. 


* ¢ Poetry did not commence with the writers of the odes which form 
the work called She-king, for the Téen-mo, a work on poetry, existed 
much earlier. From that period, the writers of poetry continued to im- 
prove till the publication of the She-king, which Confucius denominated 
a King, or Classical Work, a standard for succeeding ages _In the order 
of succession, the works of Le-saou formed a new era in Chinese poetry, 
which lasted till the Han dynasty, when the poets Loo and Le intro- 
duced the metre of five monosyllables. From the reign of Héen-te, 
(close of the three contending nations), a.p. 552; names of celebrity 
arose, when every one adopted his own metre. From the dynasty Chin, 
to the end of the dynasty Suy, during an interval of about 70 years, uo 
regard was paid to ancient laws laid down for poetry. At the com- 
mencement of the T'ang dynasty, poetry made nearer approaches to per- 
fection, and the poets Ching and Sung, who concealed under a plain style 
its beauties, laid aside the bombast. Their odes when sung, had an 
agreeable effect. When the dynasty Tang was in its splendour, poetry 
was very generally cultivated, and may be compared to a tree. The 
three hundred odes (the She-king) its roots ; the poetical productions of 
Loo and Le, its tender sprouts ; the compositions during the reign of 
Héen-te, its branches ; during the Six Dynasties, its leaves ; when, from 
Lang and downwards, its pendent branches bore delicate and beautiful 
flowers.’ ”—p, x. xi.( from a Chinese work.) 


The poem, which is closely translated, and line for line, into 
English prose, begins with great simplicity and beauty. 


‘ As the evening advances, rise, lean on the railing, and imbibe the cool air, 
For the autumnal breeze is imbued with the fragrance of the white water-lily. 
A single horn of the bright moon, resembling clear water, can only be seen, 
For to night, it is said, heaven’s bride and bridegroom unite.* 

“ Since love exists among the stars, and they have conjugal intercourse, 
Why should living man endure distress, and be benumbed by the cold? 


* This alludes to the constellations Chih-neu, Lyra, and Kéennew or New-lang, 
Capricornus. The Koo-sze-yuen says, East of the Milky Way is the constellation 
Chih-neu, the grand-daughter of Téen-te, (sovereign of the stars). She was very in- 
dustrious, and yearly wove articles of delicate texture. So intent was she on weaving, 
as to be careless of adorning her person, Téen-te, commiserating her living alone, 
married her to Kéen-new, a constellation to the south of the Milky Way. When 
married she no longer applied herself to work. ‘The sovereign displeased, ordered her 
to return to her former residence, and from that time only permitted her once a year 
to visit her husband, which takes place on the seventh evening of the seventh moon. 
Chih-neu is now worshipped by unmarried women to obtain skill in embroidery. 
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At seasons of joy and mirth, he should be sprightly and merry; 

What should hinder his coveting a pearl, or robbing a flower of its fragrance? 
“ Since persons of different sex can dwell in harmony together through life, 

Why should not we, by a secret agreement, enjoy the intercourse of love? 

The ancients, when once in love, were bent on enjoying their heart’s desire,— 

Be therefore of a firm mind, and patiently wait till united in one. 


“Though mountain springs are insensible of love, yet they revolve within 
themselves ; 


Why, when so much esteemed, should you believe you are forgotten ?— 
The prevailing wish of the age is, that love should exist during life; 
Why then suffer it to decay or expire ere you have half run your course.” — 
pp: 1, 2. 
Since it is thus proved that heavenly bodies conjugate, there 
can assuredly be no reason on earth, or in that celestial portion 
of it which forms China at least, why mortals should not do the 
same ; the precedent being, by good fortune, so decidedly in their 
favour: and how those who are disposed to obey the precept of 
loving one another might have acted without it, is difficult to con- 
jecture. But this difficulty once overcome, we are introduced to 
a prominent personage. 
“ Tt appears that in the district Woo-keang, in the province Soo-chew-foo, 
Dwelt a youth of talent, whose family name was Leang ; 
His father, a person of letters, was usually called Jin-po, 
And his mother, a woman of strict virtue, was of the family Heaou. 
“ As geese are known to walk alone, so did Leang, not having a brother ; 
His sacred name was Fang-chow, and his surname, Jih-tsang. 


His countenance excelled the vernal red when added to the pale white of the 
moon; 


And his elegant talents promised to lead him to the splendid temple of fame.” 
p: 3. 
We regret that our personal acquaintance with the parties re- 
ferred to is so slight, that we cannot judge of the merits of the 
following illustration, though the concluding lines indicate a most 
auspicious activity in the hero. 
“ As for vivacity and mirth, he greatly resembled Ke-king, 
While his decorous and genteel manners surpassed those of Fung-lang. 
Having, ere he had attained his eighteenth year, acquired a literary degree, 
He impatiently waits that at once he may leap into his Majesty’s presence.” p. 3. 
This mode of introduction to royalty is somewhat novel in Eu- 
rope, and might with us take a master of the ceremonies by sur- 
prise: but the youth, it seems, is disposed for the lover’s leap 
also, and resolves to go to Chang-chow, famed for lovely women. 
He obtains leave to depart from his aged mother, who recom- 
mends him to pluck, like Hotspur, “ the flower of renown from 
the moon,” aad live with his aunt. 
This old lady, named Heaou, is rejoiced to see her nephew, 
as he is “ to illumine the mind of her stupid doltish boy.” ‘These 
young relations meet and drink, 


“ Till their countenances, from inebriation, became florid.”—p. 11. 
EE2 
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* On looking at each other, they perceived they resembled the flower of the 


peach, 
And that the lonely moon’s shadow shone on the western wall.”—p. 12. 


Heaou leaves Leang ( Yih-tsang) standing at the window. The 
following is an elaborate study of the picturesque. 
“ Young Leang now saw that the book-stands were filled with books, row 
after row; 
And perceived that the flowers in every direction sent forth their fragrance. 
On the table lay the pearly dulcimer, with its silver strings, 
And in the brazen vase, was lit a stick of famed incense. 
“ The silver sang and pearly flute, hung against the wall, 
And in the corner was placed a double set of dice with the chess board. 
On each side of the room were suspended ancient drawings and elegant stanzas ; 
And the newly blown flowers were arranged in a line. 
‘* As he approached the window, he beheld a beautiful prospect, 
And also perceived a railed path which led to the white-lily pond. 
The white stork, on seeing man, retires with a light step to the moon, 
And the bending willow causes, by the wind, a ripple on the stream. 
‘“¢ On entering the garden, about to cross the red bridge at the head of the 
ond, 
He peienleah ie the water, a ripple agitating the reflection of the bright moor. 
On each side of it’s banks danced the drooping willow, 
While in the shade lay the boat for gathering the fruit of the water-lily. 
“ The sportive fish caused the ripple on the water to sparkle, 
While the reflection of the clouds in the pond, appeared a vast void. 
On crossing the bridge, he ascended to the cool pavilion, 
Where he leaned over the balusters and plucked the wild flowers. 
“ On his reaching the branches of the Too-we, to obtain their dew, 
Their motion, unexpected, alarmed the birds, which flew off in confusion. 
The cry of the Too-keuen was as if weeping for the moon expiring, 
While the cries of the yellow bird enraged the visitor’s breast. 
‘“‘ The motion of the branches effaced the moon’s bright reflection, 
When the dew, from their tops, bespangled his clothes. 
After crossing the little bridge, he came to the winding path, 
When he saw, in luxuriance, the green plums hanging on each side. 
“ Tt was there, that he first saw a pair of peacocks, just flown from the moon, 
And parrots, of lofty note, in cages of gold. 
Before him lay the island calied Tseang-chuen, 
On its banks danced the thousand-leaved peach. 
“ From hence a road he imagined must lead to the immortal springs, 
If so, how desirable for him to become the fisherman Yu-leang. 
On taking a few retrograde steps to the west, he entered the almond grove, 
Where he saw the delicate red almonds which had strove to appear in Spring. 
“ The grass had grown luxuriantly, and obscured the path, 
And the spreading branches of the Tseang-we, ascended above the lofty wall. 
Having no taste for admiring the flowers that were in full bloom, 
With a slowful and careless step he strolled back to his study. 
‘“« While considering, the eastern wind wafted the sound of the chess-board, 
Who, thought he to himself, can be thus happy ? 
At this late hour, is it possible that any one can be playing at chess? 


When, without the least noise, he lightly tripped to the eastern room.” 
pp. 14—17. 
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By the neglect of the servants 


“ Leang was enabled to reach the stone balustrades of the pavilion. 
“ There he beheld, to his surprise, two lovely young women, 
Sitting tittering, while playing at chess by the aid of the silver light. 
The hair of her who sat towards the south, did not reach beyond her shoulders. 
On glancing an eye, who could have known his spirits would have been 
wounded ! 
‘“‘ These ladies, he might be certain, were not mortal creatures, 
For they greatly resembled those genii who retained a thought of Lew-lang. 
This night, a mere glance of their persons made him courageous, 
When, adjusting his clothes, he entered to view their beautiful forms. 
* Little did he think, that while surprising the ladies, he would be smitten 
by a glance of the eye. 
‘What!’ exclaimed they, ‘ there is a young man rushing from among the 
flowers |’ 
“ Down the ladies threw the drafts, and hastily ran away, 
* * * 
When Leang endeavoured minutely to survey them. 
He could only perceive, that as she cast her almond eyes on him, 
She resembled the flower Foo-yung, and her eyebrows the willow’s leaf. 
A red dot on her chin gave beauty to her person, 
While her elegant form was enough to break the heart of man. 
As each succeeding gust of the vernal breeze moved her dress, 
Ile beheld the golden lilies (her small feet), which exceeded not three inches. 
“ On her looking round, with a smiling countenance, 
Ile was as one death-smitten by the side of the flowers. 
The servants, in waiting, with their mistress, instantly withdrew, 
When Leang, leaning against the railings, appeared as intoxicated. 
“ The two sisters, grasping each other by the pearly hand, 
Surprised, deigned not a word, but entered the fragrant apartment.”—pp. 17— 19. 


The fair lady, who had smitten the young student, anxious to 
avoid all communication with one who could commit so flagrant 
a breach of etiquette, and which has highly excited her indigna- 
tion, sends the servant to where he is to bring away the chess- 
board. The prudent messenger of course falls in with the ena- 
moured youth: 


“ As she advanced towards the Mow-tan summer-house, 
Young Leang, at a distance, made her a polite bow, 
When addressing her, he said ‘ My soul with my spirit 
las flown away with the ladies, I know not whither. 
“ On seeing you advance, Miss, I know you are disposed 
To aid me in imitating the conduct of the sovereign of Tsoo. 
Whose daughter is the lady that I saw in white ? 
She certainly is the goddess Chang-go, from the palace in the moon ; 
‘** Or doubtless is an angel that has descended from heaven, 
Who after robbing men of their souls takes her flight. 
On leaving the room she cast on me the glance of her eye, 
When her artful smile excited my affections, and made me courageous. 
“ By your aid I am desirous of communicating with her, by means of a 
letter, 
And thus imitate the conduct of Chang-sang, by the aid of little Hung-neang. 
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Pih-yué, on hearing what he said, being indignant, thus replied : 

‘Do you take the ladies of the retired apartments to be Se-seang ? 
“Who is Miss Hung-neang, that she should deliver your letters of love? 

Or, how dare the red dust (warm desires) to enter the celestial palace. 

I beg, sir, that you will decline speaking of love affairs, 

For the secluded ladies have been taught to remain as unsullied as icicles. 
“Cease therefore to think of possessing the celestial pearly peach, 

Or being in love with the red almond by the side of the sun. 

Hasten home, and seize with speed the massive weapon, 

And slay those feelings which cause you to love.’”—pp. 21—23. 


But the lover has evidently not acquired his learning for no- 
thing, and he replies thus logically: 


“ «Tf crystal stalactites, as you say, cannot be sullied with dust, 
Why did she excite in me those painful feelings of love ? 

“ When, with a gay air and undisclosed face she laughed at me,— 
How say, there is no road for Lew-lang to the celestial altar! 

I hope, Miss, you will show me the way to the blue-bridge, 
Then I shall never forget how much I am indebted to you.’ 

“ Pih-yué, on hearing what he said, with a smile replied, 
‘Those who are not in love cannot sympathize with those who are, 
Wher my mistress smiled, could it be on any other account, 

Than on seeing you, Sir, as you advanced, entangled in a net? 

“You may talk, Sir, as much as you please about love, 

My mistress does not grieve, nor will she listen to what you say.’ 
When she had thus spoken, with a smile she withdrew, 
And left Yih-tsang expiring among the flowers.” —pp. 23, 24. 


Hereupon the author, deeply moved, pathetically inquires, 


“ Since his mind, without any cause of his own, has been thus wounded, 
Who can pity him, though this night he has been bitten by the frost.” —p. 24. 


After passing a sleepless night, his aunt informs Leang that the 
ladies he saw are her nieces, and that the younger, Ma, is en- 
gaged at fifteen to her son, while his idol is eighteen years of age. 

We need not dwell upon the soliloquies of the lover, who re- 
lieves his anxieties, as in Europe, by a most devoted transfer of 
his affections to the bottle. Meantime his beloved’s visit to her 
aunt is concluded, and 

“‘ On her return home and making her respects to her father and mother, 
She carefully lifted the golden lilies, and entered the embroidered room.” —p. 35. 


The domestic economy of a house at Chang Chow is now de- 
tailed with much praiseworthy exactness, and as an important 
conversation follows, we extract the whole scene for the advantage 
of our fair readers : 

“ Pih-yué, who waited on her with the keys, unlocked the silken door, 
When Yun-heang entered to open the gauze windows ; 

Le-chun with speed dusted the dressing-glass and toilet ; 
In the sacred vase Yth-léen offered some fragrant incense. 
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“ Kin-han laid the coverlet over the fire-screen, to perfume‘it, 
When Yith-yen proceeded to dust the curtains and bedding ; 
Ko-ying repaired to the purling spring for fresh-water, 
While Yiih-hwa stuck a flower of the Mow-tan in the flower-stand. 
“ Yun-ke& came and made inquiries of the lovely Miss, 
If her aunt’s mansion and garden were pleasantly situated. 
Yaou-séen replied, ‘The house is handsome, and garden umbrageous, 
And the flowers and shrubs are in bloom all the year round. 
“ The fish-pond greatly resembles that in our garden, 
And the Mow-tan summer-house is both cool and shady.’ 
Pih-yué, addressing her mistress, thus spoke, ‘ Madam, 
The evening I met Master Leang, for once I acted foolishly ; 
My folly was occasioned by your being in company with little Miss Ma; 
And hitherto I have been unable to acquaint you with what occurred. 
Your slave, on going that evening to bring the chess-board, 
Saw that young Leang had not retired to his room. 
“‘ He was then leaning against the pillar, confused as though intoxicated ; 
On seeing your slave he mentioned what occurred to his mind. 
He said ‘ When he had a glimpse of your lovely face, 
Ilis soul fled with you into the silken apartment.’ 
“His chief desire is to be united with you by marriage, 
And of imitating the courtship that united Yuen to the family Lew. 
All that he said was the sincere language of love; 
One expression that he made use of was ‘breaking his heart.’ ~ 
“ When I saw him, and heard what he said, I could not refrain from laughing, 
To think that a female of a different family should so much engross his mind. 
In the world can there be such another loving foolish youth, 
That the object of his desires should be suspended to his heart? 
“I know not how much his feelings are wounded, 
But I fear, being sick of love, he will die on account of a flower. 
When I addressed him a few scolding admonitory sentences, 
Ile repeatedly sighed from severe distress of mind. 
* ¢ Love, like a fallen flower, delights in following the stream ; 
But I am not the person who can ease his troubled breast.’ 
When Yaou-séen heard what passed, she laughed prettily, 
To think that in the world there should be such a foolish youth. 
She said ‘ From time immemorial, numbers, out of regard for the fair, 
Have forsaken their families, and died on account of love; 
Such conduct seems natural to loving youths,— 
Who, on seeing a virtuous girl, can refrain from esteeming her?” 
“ But the conduct of a woman is required to be chaste, 
A depraved thought should not be permitted to enter the bride’s chamber. 
To-day I reside towards the north, while he dwells on the south; 
Should he follow the bent of his mind, no road leads to those distant parts. 
“T will drop the screen, to screen myself from the influence of the flowers 
and moon, 
And prevent the butterflies, on ascending the eastern wall, from entering my 
room.’”—pp. 35—38. 


And with this sage resolution, doubtless to be fulfilled carefully 
according to the practice of young ladies, that is, so long as there 
Is no opportunity of breaking it, the chapter terminates. 

The lover discovers, after some search, the home of his mistress, 
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and buys the next house for 1000 pieces of gold, and lays out the 
grounds in a style “ to excite the envy of the gods.” He makes 
the acquaintance of General Yang, the father of his beloved, and 
finds in his summer-house the following song of her composition:— 


* Who could it be that planted the drooping willow within the pond, 
For the spring breeze causes its delicate branches to agitate the water’s bosom. 
Being of a beautiful green should it not be planted by the side of the stream ? 
Who is there that can transplant it, and make it a native shrub ?”’"—p. 46. 


At the request of Yang, Leang writes some verses also in reply, 
and to convey enigmatically his feelings to Yaou-séen. 


“ I have heard that the spring breeze causes a ripple in the green pond, 
And that the slender and pendant branches dance in the pure stream. 
Ilaving been informed that within this garden grows a tree of that description, 
Can it be insensible to the distress and feelings of those who are deserted ?” 


p- 48. 


The young lady sees the paper and recognizing her lover's 
name and sentiments, she tranquilly concludes that “ from his 


hankering thoughts he will become deranged.” 


“« Pih-yué, on approaching her mistress, thus spoke— 
‘ It is certainly decreed by fate that you shall be united to him! 
Only look at the pair of elegant stanzas pasted against the wall, 
From the pencil of a man of talent and a beautiful Miss, arranged even like 
one’s shoulders’ (i. e. perfectly corresponding). 
*« Miss Yaou-séen, in a low voice scolding, thus replied, 
‘ Who has been with you, and told you thus much? 
The secluded ladies do not seduce the rambling gods; 
But who is able to behold the goddess that dwells in the moon ? 

“ Of old, those who indulged themselves in vicious propensities, 

Caused their foul deeds to descend for ten thousand ages. 
As you and I have learnt to live a virtuous life, 
We ought not to retain a thought in our hearts respecting that youth. 

“« Nor should we remain here to intercept the refulgence of the bright moon; 
Better let us permit its bright lustre to illuminate the mountains and springs.’ 
When she had thus spoken, she with her servants returned to her room, 

For the ancients say, the neighbouring walls have ears by which to hear.” 


p. 53, 54. 

The general, anxious to obtain Leang for his daughter, opens 
the trenches like an old campaigner, by proposing that the two 
gardens shall communicate by a gate. He details his feelings also 
to his wife; but both are desirous that the “ red leaf” should be 
sent by the lover. 

The allusion to the red leaf recalls to our mind the passage 
from the Persian epic poem referred to in the notes to Lalla 
Rookh, and shows how female ingenuity falls naturally upon the 
same expedients in different countries. 


“ The red leaf alludes to lady Han-suy-pun, who was an attendant on one 
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of the sovereigns of the Tang dynasty. It is said, that she put in the stream 
of his majesty’s park, a leaf with the following lines : 
‘ Flowing stream, why in such precipitate haste ? 
Those in the palace’s retired apartments are disengaged. 
With haste and speed I urge this red leaf, 
That it may communicate to men my desire.’ 
This, it is said, was picked up by one Yu-gow; who wrote the following 
answer on a leaf, and put it in the water to ascend the stream : 
* Having obtained a red leaf with a repining stanza, 
I beg to know who wrote it and who sent it?’ 
which was found by lady Han-suy-pun. On his majesty allowing the ladies 
of the palace to settle in life, Yu-gow applied to Han-yung, who was acquaint- 
ed with Han-suy-pun to procure him a bride. Han-yung proposed to him the 
above mentioned lady. When married, they each took from a small box the 
leaf they had obtained, and which they had kept by them, when they observed, 


it is evident our union did not happen by chance. The lady, on smiling, sung 
the following distich : 


‘ The elegant stanza was borne along by the stream, 
And contained the sentiments I had pondered on for ten long years; 
Now we are married and resemble the loving birds Fung and Hwang, 
Weare sure that a red leaf is an excellent marriage proposer.’”—pp.57—59. 


The servant Yun-heang after a conference with her mistress 
“‘ of the retired apartment,” to which we are not admitted, walks 
into the lover’s garden, and there, doubtless against her expecta- 
tions, most inexplicably meets him, attempts to fly, but somehow 
or other is overtaken. She learns from him that he had given up 
taking tea, (preferring possibly “ the golden goblet,” i. e. wine, 
of which melancholy alternative he discreetly avoids any direct 
mention,) and attributes this departure from the regulations of the 
Chinese temperance-societies to ‘‘ distraction at thinking of the 
goddess of the moon.” This distraction, nevertheless, does not 
prevent him, when he is told that “ the goddess of the moon” is 
“ of celestial extraction,” and “ has not a single atom of earth to 
bind her affections to any one” from artfully forcing a tear, 
“ which he slily wiped away with his garment,” and which never- 
theless brought the damsel at once into his interests. 


** With a low bow, he thanked the rosy maid, and said, 
‘ How exceedingly happy I am in meeting with so worthy a person. 
Should you be enabled to induce your mistress to disclose her mind, 
Your kindness as to extent, will exceed the vast expanse of heaven. 

“ Till my person is reduced to powder, I shall never forget this day, 
Being in love with a person who has no compassion for me.’ ”’—p. 65. 


Although the gentle Yaou-séen had calculated the probabilities 
of her lover’s going mad with a philosophy worthy of La Place 
himself, she had by no means included in the problem the chances, 
which she now learns are decidedly in favour, of his having speedily 


“ lis parched bones interred by yonder white wall.” —p. 68, 
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She considers 


“ He should be pitied, as his father, a minister of state, resides at the capital, 
For his person and various attainments would usurp him the preference.” — 
p- 69. 


And accordingly, with an eye to the main chance that greatly 
enhances our opinion of her judgment, directs 


“ Let a person be sent to make the necessary inquiries previous to marriage, 
‘ Why should grief prevent the lovely moon from attaining her full ”’ 

With a loud voice, she again addressed her servant Yun-heang, 
And said, ‘ None but you and I may be acquainted with this affair. 

“ While in the retired apartments, we are as elder and younger sisters, 
And of all the servants there is none that attends so frequently on my person, 
When I heard you unravel the thread of his wounded heart, 

You sowed the seeds of love, and caused him to be pitied.’ m —p. 70. 


Our author appears to have but an indifferent opinion of con- 
fidential communications between young ladies, at which we are 
greatly scandalized ; for he informs us 


“ After they had conversed together for some time, without much untruth,” 


a moderation of course unnecessary to be observed in Europe, 
they determine not to mention the matter; but the maid, return- 
ing to Leang, replies to his questions with a woman’s fidelity. 


* T perceive, sir, you are as impatient as a barbarian, 
And instantly want to be seated by her side. _ 
“ If so, your slave from this moment will bid you adieu, 
Then you must depend on the wild geese to be bearers of your letters.’ 
Yih-tsang, on hearing what she said, hastily made her a low bow, 
And begged her to stop, while he addressed her a few words. 
“ He said, ‘ What the word love expresses, really cannot be endured, 
For a single day, in the lonely study, seems to be a whole year. 
Since this morning, Miss, I have obtained your compassion, 
I am as happy as though an angel had condescended to visit me.’ ”’—-p. 74. 


After a sleepless night when “ her coverlet was cold and she 
could not sleep,” the ‘lady i is persuaded to enter the garden and 
stroll into that of Leang, “as he cannot be awake.” “Unhappily 
for possibility Leang is awake, and the following conversation 
ensues :— 


‘“«¢ From the first time I saw you,’ said Leang, ‘ I have been deeply in love, 
But till the present meeting we have never exchanged a word.’ 

“ When his fluttered spirits were a little composed, he thus addressed her, 
‘ How happy I am, in thus having an interview with you. 
On account, Miss, of your beautiful person, long have I mourned in silence, 
And have been constantly gazing to behold you, ; the goddess of the moon. 

“‘ T had determined to meet death through love for you, Miss, 
Having as yet not a meeting to sweeten my heart. 
To-day, since I have a sight of you among the flowers, 
I am inclined to think that fate has decreed our union. 
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“ Rare it is that we perceive a snowy moon with a breeze impregnated with 
perfumes, 
So I think man, if not gay during youth, his years pass to no account.’ 
Yaou-séen, blushing, in answer thus replied, 
‘ We have met beneath the plum tree and among the melons. 
“ You, Sir, being aliterary person, and of a respectable family, 
Should be in your study extracting the sweets from the works of the ancients. 
I am a person who lives in the retired apartments, 
And who, the whole day long from my youth, have worked at my needle. 
“* As to affairs relative to marriage, my honored parents being alive, 
It is unnecessary for their daughter to talk confusedly about it. 
The usages, through custom, that are binding, cannot be dispensed with; 
In the first place I must obtain the will of my parents, and in the next that of 
heaven. 
“ T advise you, Sir, not to talk heedlessly about love, 
For your honest heart, by study, may retain you by the side of his majesty.’ 
Leang, convulsed, in answer, thus addressed the beautiful nymph : 
* Do I not know that the usual ceremonies must be rigidly observed. 
“ But as marriage is a union, which is to exist during one’s life, 
If we are not equally paired we are deceived in our youth. 
Suppose we listen to the counsel of our father and mother, 
Our union must depend on the uncertain accounts of the go-between. 
“ Tn this world’s affairs there are many things unpleasant; 
Thus, when a virtuous woman is married to a stupid man, ought she not to be 
pitied? 
Therefore let us this morning, my beloved, take an oath, 
That, whether in the study or retired apartments, we remain firm to our vow. 
“ Leang-sang, if he is unable to be married to you, Miss, 
Vows never to be united to another, though he should be as happy as the birds 
Fung and Hwan.’ 
Yaou-séen, with an artful smile, thus replied to the young gentleman, 
‘ All marriages, are they not decreed in a previous state ? 
‘The ancients say, to whom marriage is not decreed, they must remain single, 
For this state, whether married or not, rests solely with heaven.’ 
On raising her head, she perceived the sun shine on the railings of the Too-wei, 
When she became apprehensive that her domestics would enter the garden. 
“‘ The two, though unwilling, could do no other than separate : 
When Leang-sang, restraining his grief, retired again to his room.” —pp. 86—89. 


At a second interview the lovers pledge themselves to each 
other. 


“ When from out of his sleeve he drew a sheet of beautiful paper, 
On which he designed to write the marriage vow. 
‘ Of our vow,’ said he, ‘ you and I will each retain a copy.’ ”’—p. 108. 
« ¢ May I,’ continued Leang, ‘ if I break this my oath, die beneath the sword, 
Descend into hades for ever, and never again re-enter the world. 
May you, if you keep not your marriage vow, die in the river, 
Or, with difficulty evade the axe from severing your head from your body !”— 
p- 109. 


After this act of courtesy and tenderness, the lover’s too eager 
ardours are checked by the lady; who nevertheless sits with him 


in conversation till the morning ; such are in different nations the 
different ideas of propriety. 
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But the moment of long separation comes at last, and their 

parting is thus described :— 
“ Thus they continued hand in hand, dallying, they knew not how long, 
Till they saw the sun in the west, and the willows’ shadow reflected on them. 

“ One to the other said, ‘ If you will not let me go, I will not let you go, 
For while together how can we endure the thought of parting! 

The azure cloud is suddenly dispersed, and the glass bowl is easily broken, 
But the thought of your dwelling on the north and I on the south, is enough to 
kill one.’ 

* On unexpectedly hearing some persons conversing together, 

Being unwilling to part, they instantly secluded themselves. 
On advancing a few steps they each turned round and wept, 
When from the grief of parting they lengthened out five paces to ten.” 
pp- 124, 125. 

Leang, though remaining constant to his mistress, whom he be- 
lieves he has lost for ever, is nevertheless beloved by a second 
lady whom he finally marries as a second wife. It is remarkable 
that the Chinese tales translated into English seem all to have 
this same difficulty, and to terminate by the same act, of a double 
marriage. Yet, whether from want of invention, or from some 
rule established in China, this simple solution appears never to 
strike the parties concerned; and both the fair rivals go on, in 
every instance lamenting the union of the other with her own be- 
trothed spouse as shutting her out from happiness, till in the last 
page it is discovered that the bridegroom is still unmarried, and 
he is accordingly united to both, without further difficulty in any 
quarter, This simplicity of plot and strange incongruity of feel- 
ings are little explainable by the asserted fact that the first wife 
in China, as in Mahomedan countries, is the real mistress of the 
house, and we cannot but imagine that in different provinces 
some modification of this principle prevails; for some Chinese 
works do not by any means imply the inferiority of the second to 
the first wife, while others consider it slight, and others again as 
in the work before us, support Mr. Davis’s opinion, that the se- 
cond wife is a mere handmaid, like all after the first marriage ; 
yet we can scarcely suppose that native writers would depart from 
this rule, were it invariable amongst their countrymen, 

Another singular circumstance 1s the propensity to suicides ; de- 
veloped in conversations throughout the work before us, and 
others, as the most obvious and natural relief from misfortuue, 
and by the young. One of the heroines incessantly mentions and 
at length resorts to it—but is saved; the other, Yaou-séen, thus 
vents her grief and despair at her lover’s supposed infidelity : 

‘‘ These balls of cosmetics and rouge I will cast into the pond, 

For who will come again and talk of my beauty ? 
My hopes of pleasure and happiness for ever being at an end, 
I will with speed enter the road that leads to the yellow springs. 
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“« My looking-glass I will smash to pieces, and destroy my precious kin, 
For who in this world is acquainted with my plaintive notes ? 
Though I appear in the glass to be handsome, who regards me? 
I'll spend my life like the swallow and the widow bird Lwan. 
“ The pearly flute, I will throw aside, and destroy the Pe-pa, 
And weep like Yih-kwan, whose tears stained her garments. 
Should ever another solicit my hand, though as handsome as Lang-yuh, I will 
refuse him. 
And at once make the yellow grave my abode. 
“T will burn my elegant pencil, and tear up my ornamented paper, 
For I never wish again to write another ode at my desk. 
This chess-board I will burn, and these dice shall be thrown away, 
For on account of this youth, they afford me no pleasure.”—pp. 139, 140. 


A second burst of pathos is still more tranquilizing ; Leang 
hears his beloved’s voice and supposes it must be the goddess 
Chang-go, sighing at being alone in the moon; and 

“On the lovers seeing each other, they both endeavoured to restrain their 

tears, 
But their feelings being wounded, the pearly tear bedewed their clothes. 
At first from incessant sobbing, next from joy, they were unable to say a single 


word, 
At which the feelings of Yun-heang and Pih-yué were moved.”—p. 169. 


Yet even when all their difficulties would seem surmounted, a 
superstitious conviction, that their past misfortunes are the work 
of destiny, keeps the lovers still asunder. 

Marriage with a second lover if the first dies or is faithless 
seems regarded as an actual loss of virtue, and this singular tenet 
is elicited in one proposition to take a second offer, 


“Women, if they once loose their virtues, disgrace their persons, 
And, when in hades, are unable to see their husband’s face.” —p. 189. 


It is curious that in China individual examples of private virtue 
appear carefully chronicled for public admiration, and are every- 
where narrated and referred to as exemplars. ‘This makes every 
work obscure to foreigners, and necessitates a vast number of 
notes, without which it is totally unintelligible. Thus a lady who 
became a widow without having been a wife, and refused to marry 
again, had a triumphal arch erected to her memory by the sove- 
reign’s command, aud is become the subject of historic eulogy. 
Virtues and vices therefore are always mentioned comparatively, 
and morality seems merely a biographical, and sometimes scan- 
dalous, chronicle in China. 

The following is a domestic sketch : 

‘Tis unnecessary to state, as his father fills an important office, 

That he is on intimate terms of friendship with his sovereign. 

“‘ The family, being wealthy, values amber beads and corals as dust, 

While pearls and gems are esteemed but as pebbles. 
His garden, which is extensive, is delightful for pleasure ; 
To the right are planted rows of willows, and on the left are flowers. 
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“ One hundred handsome domestics constantly attend on his person, 
Who in winter dress in silk, and in summer their attire is rich crape. 
They are extremely fond of playing at chess, 

On the soft reed, and three-stringed instruments. 

“ At times they ascend the lofty room, and play on the flute, 

While again they sing, accompanied by the pe-pa (guitar), 
’ I think if all the servants are thus happy, 
“That pleasure and mirth must be still more enjoyed by their master.” 
"4 pp- 206, 207. 

This attractive personage is no less amiable than wealthy, as 
the following traits evince, and mark strongly the barbarian of 
civilized life, everywhere the same: 

“ Moreover, his disposition being mild he is complaisant in the extreme, 

So much so, that if he gets intoxicated he does not quarrel nor scold in the least. 
Whomever he sees, whatever be their rank, he is polite, 
And whenever a friend comes, the servants are ordered to bring tea,”"—p. 207. 

The poetical nature of this volume gives it a very different cha- 
racter from the tales and novels translated from the Chinese by 
Remusat, Davis, and others. ‘There is less of exterior detail but 
more of the internal state of life and manners in this volume than 
in any of the foregoing, even in the lu-Kiao-Li, the most de- 
lightful of all, and many traits elsewhere unnoticed are brought 
strongly before us ; such, for instance, as the freedom of commu- 
nication between Yaou-séen and Leang, and their frequent inter- 
views, which in other tales would appear as jealously guarded 
against as in Mahomedan lands. We do not know whether the 
sovereign’s command, that Leang shall wed the two heroines as 
one woman, (!) makes any difference in their relative importance to 
each other; but, contented with stating our doubts, we now con- 
clude by a quotation of two lines essentially poetical in this nar- 
rative, which in general is sufficiently prosaic ; and we do this the 
rather because the last of the two passages corresponds with an 
idea of our great dramatist’s: 

“This night my corpse shall remain by the side of the river, 


Silence will sit on my countenance, while the waters will spread far and wide.” 
p- 213. 


The image in this second line is certainly striking and mag- 
nificent. 
The following, 


“‘ What is the use of adding flowers to rich embroidery ?” 


is, we need not say, the same idea as 
“ To gild refined gold, to paint the lily,” &c. 
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Art. XI.—1. schylos Eumeniden. Griechisch und Deutsch, mit 
erlaiiternden Abhandlungen iiber die aiissere Darstellung, und 
uber den Innhalt, und die Composition dieser Tragoedie. Von 
K.O. Miiller. Mit einem Anhang und Erklarung. (ZEschylus’s 
Eumenides. Greek and German, with illustrative Disqui- 
sitions on the outward Representation, the Contents, and the 
Composition of this Tragedy. By K,O. Miiller.) Gottingen, 
1888—6. (English Translation. London, 1836.) 


2. Recension des Buches Aeschylos Eumeniden, von einem Phi- 
lologen (Fritrzscue). (Critique on Miiller’s Eumenides, 
by a Philologist.) Leipzig, 1854. 

3. Recension desselben, von Gottfried HERMANN. (Critique on 
the same, by Gottfried Hermann.) Leipzig, 1835. 


4, Ueber die Behandlung der Griechischen Dichter bei den Eng- 
landern. (On the Treatment of the Greek Poets by the Eng- 
lish.) Von Gottfried Hermann. ‘“ Wiener Jahrbiicher,” vol. 


LIV. (1831.) 


“ Tue English are exceedingly prone to undervalue the abilities of 
the learned on the continent.” So spake Peter Elmsley, nearly 
thirty years ago, in that famous Porsonian article in the Edin- 
burgh Review ; and it is a circumstance very much to the credit 
of this distinguished scholar, that at a period when the course of 
politics abroad was working along with the course of classical 
learning at home to separate us more and more from continental 
fellowship, he should have had the clearness to see, and the 
honesty to speak out, that which for many years has been the 
besetting sin of English scholarship; viz, an overweening pride, 
and an ignorant self-satisfaction. Elmsley indeed himself stood 
forth in that very article the foremost trumpeter of Porson’s in- 
fallibility, and, despite of the qualification just quoted, the prime 
pander to English vanity. For thus he proceeds :—* Should any 
scholar of the nineteenth century venture to maintain the admis- 
sibility of an anapest, not included in a proper name, into any 
place of a Greek tragic senarius except the first foot, he would 
assuredly be ranked with those persons who deny the motion of 
the earth, or the circulation of the blood.” And yet Wellauer, in 
the year 1823 (just thirteen years after this great blast of the 
English trumpet), had the courage to print the Prometheus 
Bound of Aschylus, with the two following lines :— 


“ ‘Exarovraxapnyoy moog Bray yeipoupevory 
Tugwva Bovpoy rac d¢ avreorn Oeotc.” 
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and by this “ ante-diluvian” procedure has not only not pro- 
cured himself a place in the pantheon of bigots and bedlamites, 
but is universally accounted by all the lovers of Greek poetry as 
the best editor that A%schylus ever had—aye perhaps the most 
sensible and sound-headed critic that ever handled with religious 
care the venerable remains of antiquity. And now what becomes 
of Elmsley’s sounding boast and the Professor’s self-satisfied 
doggrel 
“ The Germans in Greek 
Are sadly to seek,” &c. ? 


Is it not manifest that the eternal law of nature has here been 
working secret and sure—in this case also not slow but swift 
retribution? Never yet did mortal man give himself up to vain 
self-mirroring without bringing down upon himself the judgment 
with which Providence always visits such foolish infatuation,—not 
standing still merely, but literally going backwards. 


** Quos Deus vult perdere, prius dementat.” 


The history of German and English scholarship for the last 
twenty years, to those who will read it impartially, seems to ex- 
hibit to us some striking lesson of this kind. Had our scholars 
of the “ Porsonian School,” instead of tramping their master’s 
beaten track one behind another in a straight line, like a row of 
bricks set in motion by a child, used the eyes that God had given 
them to look freely and joyously round upon the wide world of 
intellectual existence, sympathizing and sharing with all shapes of 
beauty and power wherever manifest, they might now have found 
themselves freely soaring with the German eagle in lofty regions 
of cognition, instead of showing—as we do show in many things— 
like a caged parrot, wise only to chatter a few traditional sounds, 
This is strong language; but it is not too strong to express the 
irrational servility with which men professing to be wise in the 
science of sweet sounds, have faithfully chattered the senseless 
metrical canons of Porson and Burney, appearing all the while to 
some few individuals as pedantic as themselves (for only a few 
heeded their doings) to be dealing forth oracular wisdom. The 
sole and only praise of this conduct was patriotism. ‘That the 
blind man should follow his blind brother into the ditch appeared 
more akin to the instinct of nature, than that by following a fo- 
reigner he should confess that a German had better eyes than a 
Briton. 

We hope however in charity—we are induced, if not by many 
symptoms of vigorous health, at least by the frequency of honest 
confession and an honest desire of improvement, to believe that 
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these days of the foolish vanity and pride of English scholarship 
have passed away. It has indeed become too manifest that even 
taking the Hellenistic commodities of our Porsons and Burneys 
at the value put on them by their own merchants, we have in 
comparison of the gigantic efforts lately made, and still being 
made by the Germans, very little to be proud of. We may rea- 
sonably hope that this discovery shall prove not only the end of 
our fatal declension, but also the commencement of a new life, 
and a healthy progression. With confession of faults, and humi- 
liation before the perfect law of duty, Christian regeneration 
begins ; and it is wise and fitting, and for thorough reformation 
absolutely necessary, that the regeneration of English scholarship 
should set out in the same way. It is therefore cheering to hear 
from authoritative quarters a public confession of “ scto/ism and 
want of zeal” on the part of English scholars, an open lamen- 
tation that “ while we rival or surpass the continental nations in 
most other branches of science and art, in classical knowledge 
we are content to hold a quite secondary rank.”* It is also re- 
freshing to perceive that while an almost death-like silence hangs 
over the atmosphere of our native scholarship, the most vigorous 
and indefatigable efforts are daily making by means of translation 
and otherwise to put us in possession of the fruits of foreign 
labour. And when we consider further that the German lan- 
guage—the key to all higher erudition and profounder thought— 
is now becoming the accomplishment of all, instead of the private 
talisman of a few, we have every reason to believe the conviction 
of our own emptiness and unprofitableness will soon become 
quite general; and from that healthy conviction, first, the ap- 
propriation and assimilation of what the Germans have provided ; 
then a cheerful fellow-working with, and noble rivalry of, their 
intellectual achievements, is the natural result. 

If there be any individual who is inclined to doubt the lament- 
able fact of our intellectual inferiority in classical knowledge, 
and to call in question the existence of that “ sciolism and want 
of zeal” of which our learned cotemporary complains, he will find 
matter enough to work conviction, even within the narrow range 
of the Aeschylean drama—a field of comparison with the German 
scholars that ought to be considered one of the most favourable 
to our countrymen; as we have not only since the days of Porson 
bestowed peculiar attention on the Greek drama, but in an especial 
manner, of late years, by various much-trumpeted critical cares, 
have sought to deserve well of the great Father of Tragedy. In 






* Quarterly Review, Vol. LI. p. 41, and p. 145, in the reviews of Dissen’s Pindar, 
and Passow’s Dictionary. 
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this province however our endeavours, though meritorious enough 
in their way, have not been crowned with any signal success. 
Commencing with Porson, and running down the ebbing stream 
of scholarship to Scholefield, we shall find that we have actually 
done nothing that, when set against the works of the Germans, can 
justly lay claim to any permanent place of honour in the temple 
of AEschylean poetry. In the threshold of that temple we see a 
countryman of our own—Thomas Stanley—possessed of a sure 
niche. He belonged to the age of giants—the ta mpi meAmpia of 
old English scholarship now seen no more. Of him we speak 
not. We speak only of recent English scholarship, and we date 
the commencement of the era of decline from Richard Porson. 
This strong man—like to the old Titans certainly in what he was, 
though not in many things that he did—did little for A®schylus ; 
and what his scholars have attempted to do for him, has been for 
the most part undone by Wellauer, and we think rightly. Porson 
left a legacy to his successors of certain mechanical canons of 
metrical criticism, which were of such a nature that not even he 
himself could handle them wisely—much less his feeble succes- 
sors. Great as Porson’s mind was—or perhaps we ought rather 
to say strong—he could not escape the influence of Pope’s school 
of monotonous melody to which the ears of all Englishmen in his 
day had been tuned. He invented a system of uniform scansion 
for the reading, and, alas! also, for the “ emendation” of the Greek 
dramatists, which had in it no more of the philosophy of rhythm 
than was in that poet’s head who boasted of having composed a 
long poem of pure iambic feet, without the admixture even of a 
single trochee to disturb the seesaw equability of the measure.* 
Attending merely to the mechanical articulation of the verse, 
which he called cesura, he neglected altogether the true cesura or 
pause, which depends upon the sense of the passage, and thus fell 
into the double error of reading every iambic verse without dis- 
tinction as if it were trochaic, and dividing every verse, not ac- 
cording to its natural pauses, but according to a uniform artificial 
rule, which disregarded the commonest laws of rhythm, and set 
the sense at defiance. ‘Thus the line 


AXN’ bv rodte orvyet, ov TUNnoerc rady,t 


which by the equal opposition of its members so beautifully ex- 


presses the opposition of its sentiment, he insists on dividing 
thus: 


AX’ bv morte orvyee ov | ryunoere ragy. 








* See Mr. Sheridan’s Art of Reading. An excellent work, in which the Iambizers 
of the last century receive just chastisement from a teacher of elocution long before the 
masters of the Lake schocl arose to teach them by living example, 

+ Sept. contra Theb. 1046, 
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These absurdities have, indeed, long since been exposed by Her- 
mann; but we mention them here, partly because our English 
scholars have never to our knowledge publicly protested against 
them, partly because, though apparently harmless, they led to a 
system of criticism on the part of Porson and his school, from the 
evil influence of which no play of Aschylus has escaped unscathed. 
The war of extirmination, for example, of those “ poor persecuted 
innocents,” the Anapests, which the Professor carried on, had 
well nigh robbed us of those two towering lines above quoted, so 
finely descriptive of the “ hundred-headed impetuous 'Typhon.” 
Against the authority of Porson and Elmsley in such matters, 
Blomfield could venture nothing. It was his ambition to be 
trumpeted a genuine disciple of Porson, and therefore he scored 
the Anapests. ‘To the enlarged philosophy of Hermann, and the 
sound sense of Wellauer, we owe their preservation, there as in 
other places ; and there, it is to be hoped, future scholars will 
allow them to remain till either the authority of new MSS. or the 
principles of some not yet discovered metrical philosophy shall 
command their removal. 

We have used the word “ philosophy;” and it seems to have 
a peculiar significancy in this place. It is in fact to the want of 
philosophy, properly so called, of thought, idea, principle from 
within, as opposed to the mere observation of arithmetical exter- 
nalities—that the leading errors of Porson’s metrical school are to 
be traced. Whether Porson himself knew or did not know the 
principles on which his celebrated rules rested, we shall not un- 
dertake to determine: the shortness of the “ golden preface” is 
one of its chief merits, and there is no principle of rhythmical 
science attempted to be developed there. Burney afterwards 
tried, with especial reference to Aischylus, to place the matter on 
a more sure basis. He produced a system—but such a system! 
a common street ballad might have taught him better things. 
Hermann erred far enough, when in his ‘Treatise on Metres, in- 
stead of the living flow of poetic emotion, he took as his guide 
the abstract principles of the Kantian philosophy, confounding, 
with learned phrase unintelligible, things in their nature so distinct 
as iambus and trochee. But Burney invented a principle, (led by 
what philosophy Lockian or Kantian were hard to tell,) which 
confounded every thing with every thing and explained nothing. 
Of all metres in Hepheestion the Antispast is the last which could 
reasonably lay in a claim to be the mother of all the rest. Itself the 
child of fitful and irregularly accentuated passion, its common type 


> 


and emblem the Dochmiac (- + « . ) is only used in the most vio- 


lent outbreakings of tragic emotion; yet to this metre, which Aris- 
FFQ2 
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tides and the ancient musicians had long ago justly designated as the 
most unmetrical of all metres, did Burney reduce all the sounding 
variety of AEschylean choruses. His practice indeed, like Epi- 
curus’, was somewhat better than his philosophy; but his philo- 
sophy remains what it was, notwithstanding the foolish bepraisings 
of home critics, an eternal monument of British sciolism, and the 
public disgrace of British scholarship, with all the intelligent 
abroad.* What mischief followed from Burney’s perverse system 
may be seen in almost every page of Bishop Blomfield’s Aés- 
chylus. We have, for instance, among other things, such tasteful 
versification as the following. 


Tlegpexa ray wdeoror- 
kov Geov, ov Beare opot- 
av, TavadnOn Kakopay- 
tiv marpoc evkracay Epw- 
vuv redecat rac rEepiOupove KaTapac 
Ovdirota BAaYippovoc. 
Sept. con. Theb. 


Who can believe that the ears or eyes of the most rhythmical 
Greeks ever tolerated a barbarism like this? Is it not rather a 
manifest dislocation and torturing martyrdom of that beauty and 
syminetry of which the Greeks were such devoted worshippers ? 
not to mention the authority of Hephestion (aay wergoy sis TeAsictv 
TeAsiouras Aki), and many other reasons which conspire with the 
natural feeling of every healthy mind, against this tasteless imagi- 
nation so kindly cherished by Porson, Burney, Gaisford, Blom- 
field, and the whole school of English metricians, We are aware 
that this matter of cutting up the metres is by no means in every 
individual case a clear one. Cases may occur—and in the 
tragedians even Bockh allows that they sometimes do occurt}— 
where a long trochaic or other system runs on continuously till it 
reaches the closing catalectic line, without subjecting itself to the 
common intermediate division of verses, in which case the whole 
system may be viewed as one long verse; but in common cases 
the rule of common sense, as well as of Hepbestion, is that all 
such unseemly dislocation of metres and breaking up of the 
metrical flow be avoided ; a rule of metres so evident to the vul- 
garest perception of beauty, that we should be altogether at a 
loss to account for its having been in so many cases utterly disre- 


eee eee ee a —-- 


* “ Unde exorsus Burneius, summuM LITERATe BriraNnni& DEDECUS, eoque tur- 
pius, quo plures stolida ejus inventa admirantur, id facinus perpetravit, quod piget 
referre.”—Lacumann de Chor. Syst. p. 10. 

* Burneius Anglus Antispastos, vixdum Hermanni maxime cura explosos Tragicorum 
dactyliis, aliisque versibus obtrusit—zgti somnia.”—Bickh de Metris Pindari, lib. ii. 
c. 8. 

Hermann’s opinion will be given below, 

T Preface to Pindar, p, xxx, 
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garded by the English critics, did not the infallible authority of 
Porson here again interfere, and teach us to receive the most 
absolute nonsense as it were the utterance of an oracle. Wellauer 
has explained this matter very shortly and very clearly in his own 
cool sensible way, on occasion of the first chorus in the Pro- 
metheus (Myev go6yS¥js, &c. 128), which Bishop Blomfield had 
dislocated after a similar barbarous fashion. He remarks,—* Hos 
versus ita disposuit Blomfield ex Porsoni precepto ut omnes 
fere versus eodem metro decurrant: sed multum de numerorum 
venustate detraxit, et scholiaste auctoritatem neglexit qui diserte 
hos versus Anacreonticos esse tradit.” Here we have another of 
Porson’s narrow unphilosophical canons blindly followed by a 
disciple of his school, in violation at once of all taste and prin- 
ciple, and all authority of the old Greek commentators, who, 
if they sometimes appear to be as ignorant of the commonest 
principles of metres, as some modern. English scholars, at other 
times undoubtedly retail the traditional wisdom of the ancient 
schools of criticism, and are never in any case to be disregarded 
altogether without clear cause shown. With regard to this canon 
of Porson, it is manifestly (like most of his canons) only partially 
true. It proceeds upon the same principle as his cesural rules, 
that is to say, the principle of monotony. It is a fundamental 
law of rhythm indeed, that every determinate self-contained flow 
of sounds shall proceed from beginning to end according to the 
same movement; but this is a very different thing from the me- 
chanical repetition of the same metres. We have already said 
that Porson wanted philosophy, and here is a strong instance of 
it; instead of the pure free plastic region of poetry, these metrical 
doctors seem to conduct us into the domain of mechanical con- 
straint. But let us not be surprised at this. It is one thing to 
count on the fingers’ end the number of final cretics in seven 
plays, and another thing to have a soul inspired with all the va- 
rious volume of the organ-hymns of Aschylus, 

It is not our wish by these remarks in any degree to peck ma- 
liciously at the stable and well-established fame of Porson as a 
Greek scholar. There he stands on a granite pedestal, which no 
puny pigmy hand of these latter days shall be able to shake. But 
we are much concerned that Porson, and every other man, whose 
image greatness has consecrated, shall sit quietly in his own niche. 
They who with a foolish patriotism brought that gigantic intellect 
out of his native province of hard- headed scholarship into the 
airy regions of poetry and music acted most unwisely, and have 
created much confusion. True, by the anomalous nature of his 
studies (for classical learning, as we have been accustomed to 
pursue it, is often, when considered in relation to the character of 
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its students, something not a little anomalous) he thrust himself 
into this region; but here instead of being slavishly followed, he 
should have instantly been repelled, as Hermann was in Germany 
by Béckh, Bothe, and others, to the utter dismay of erudite 
pedantry and the final rout of scholasticism. In ‘this state of 
matters it is utterly impossible for us to avoid censuring, and 
that severely, the metrical philosophy of the great Cantab, if 
philosophy it may be called. The reader will see anon how inti- 
mately connected this whole matter of the metres is with the 
character and course of English scholarship, as contrasted with 
German, and more particularly with the splendid edition of the 
Eumenides of Aischylus, by Ottfried Miiller—the immediate occa- 
sion of these remarks. Meanwhile what remains to be said of the 
progress of Aischylean criticism in England may be said in a few 
words. 

Butler gave satisfaction to no party, and may therefore pass 
without remark. Blomfield has higher pretensions, and was 
much praised and trumpeted by many people when he made his 
debut; which envious publicity the gainsayings of Barker and 
Burges tended not a little to increase. To balance the account, 
however, the almost universal voice of foreign censure came to 
meet the billowy pzans of native praise; and it must be allowed 
that there is a great deal of justice in what Seidler and others 
have said of the general character of the Bishop’s criticism. He 
is certainly, to say the least, very rash in many of his emenda- 
tions, and in others he displays a woful want of true poetical 
feeling—a requisite—whatever may have hitherto been the prac- 
tice—that we think of essential importance in the Editor of a 
great poet. We never can forgive the man who converted the 
“‘ deep-bosomed” maids of Greece into “ long-waisted ” modern 
belles, (Gloss, Sept. 862): and we little admire his taste who 
wrote a long note full of foolish erudition to convert the beau- 
tifully expressive movoy dpradyav in the magnificent opening 
chorus of the Agamemnon, into the vulgar, flat, prosaic -yovoy. 
The only thing that can be said in defence of these tasteless cri- 
ticisms is, that they were very fashionable among learned meu 
before Bishop Blomfield came into existence, and that he has 
only done, like a good orthodox son of the Church philologic, 
what Musgrave, Schiitz, and a thousand others had done before 
him. But this consideration, while it palliates the Bishop’s guilt 
as an offender against the laws of taste, deprives him altogether 
of the praise which might have been his—that of sweeping the 
Augean stable of misnamed classical criticism, and washing the 
fresh living bodies of antiquity clean from the itch and leprosy of 
erudite emendation. Besides Blomfield’s utter ignorance of 
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metres (which he almost confesses*) made him the most unfit 
person imaginable for editing the complicated choruses of A&schy- 
lus. These and other causes have brought it about that British 
Hellenism has not gained that permanent advantage from the 
meritorious labours of the learned Bishop that it had a right to 
expect; and the result is, as in the other instances we have 
had occasion to notice, one not very flattering to our national 
pride; viz. that while in future years the text of Wellauer must be 
read by men, the glossary of Blomfield may be consulted by boys. 
Of Scholefield, our last labourer in the Aischylean vineyard, we 
say nothing. He has given us on the whole a very good text— 
infinitely superior to Blomfield’s—but it is one thing to pioneer 
the bush of a new country, and another thing to walk decently on 
the king’s highway. 

It is a curious thing in this survey of our /Eschylean labours, 
(if, as we believe, we have taken an impartial, not a national, 
view of the matter,) that in that very department, wherein we 
deem ourselves so particularly to excel, viz. the doctrine of me- 
tres, our failure has been most signally manifest. But if we turn 
from these grammatical and metrical minutie, and inquire what 
we have done to throw light on the dark places of that higher 
criticism, which seeks out of much confusion and many disjointed 
materials to understand the organizing soul, and recreate to the 
mind’s eye the living shape and body of Hellenic thought and 
feeling, here also, without moving from the same narrow circle of 
‘Eschylean critics, we find ourselves sadly at fault. Among 
ZEschylean critics we do not include in this place what Coleridge, 
Landor, Lockhart, Bulwer, Wilson, may have written on the 
fruitful theme of ancient literature ; we speak only of professed 
scholars in Germany and England; for thus only is the com- 
parison fair, and to the purpose of our present inquiry. Restrict- 
ing ourselves then to professed scholars, it does strike us as very 
extraordinary, that while so much study has been spent on the 
letter of the Greek drama in our universities, so little living sym- 
pathy has been shown by our scholars with the spirit of Greek 
literature and the soul of ancient poetry. Schlegel stands in our 
“ Greek theatre” a solitary German guide into “these purer re- 
gions of thought; but Schlegel, though a learned man, is not a 
professed scholar ; and could we boast among our catalogue of 
philologists any such names as Jacobs or Miiller, the honour of 
criticising the Greek drama worthily, and with the true spirit of 
sympathetic reverence, would no longer be monopolized by a 
single unprofessional foreigner. We say unprofessional; because 
ca@leris sews we always a the views of a profound Hel- 


- Cue the putes to the first and second edition of the Prometheus. 
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lenist in classical matters to those of any universal critic like 
Schlegel, however clever: the knowledge of detail can alone se- 
cure against the big babble of sounding dogmatism, the sublime 
obscuration of misty emotion, and the magnificent plunging of a 
ship that sails without a compass. But our English scholars 
seem, to a man, to have been of opinion with Payne Knight (an 
opinion unworthy to have proceeded from so sharp a mind) that 
that criticism which concerns itself with the spirit and poetical 
worth of a composition ought to be left to the whim of every 
individual ; while by the minute observance of letters and syl- 
lables, the chase after obsolete gutturals, and the inventorying 
of various readings, the cause of true learning is alone substan- 
tially benefited. The best refutation of this opinion is to be 
found in the fact, that of those who have tried this higher and, 
as we think, more difficult kind of criticism, very few have suc- 
ceeded. ‘Take, for instance, Blomfield’s preface to the Per- 
sians, and see how a learned man can write upon the total cha- 
racter of a play, on the individual words of which he can afford to 
expend so much co-acervated erudition. ‘The Bishop tells us 
seriously that the grave tragic poet actually intended by the final 
chorus of this solemn tragedy to set the Athenian theatre in a 
roar; an excellent jest, in sooth! though not so excellent as it 
would have been, had the idea been altogether new; but Siebelis, 


a German critic, had developed this theory at full length nearly 
twenty years before the Bishop’s book was published,* and that 
with a true German consistency that altogether shames the timid 


criticism of the Englishman, Siebelis maintained that the whole 
play from— 


© Ta de pev Tlepowy rwv ovyopevwy, k. 7. d.” 
to the last words— 


“ Tle w oe dvoOpoore yoors.” 


was a caricature of Persian greatness and pomp—in plain English, 
not a tragedy as we have been accustomed to call it, but a farce ; 
whereas Blomfield merely added the tail of the ass to the body 
of the virgin, and piously hoped that the whole, notwithstanding 
Horace’s precept, might still remain beautiful. All this puerility 
might have been saved had the learned critic borne in mind that 
the solemn national wail with which the play of the Persians con- 
cludes, was, like the funeral wail of private persons, not recited 
but sung on the stage; a mode of representation, which, as we 
know by every day’s experience of the modern opera, makes many 
things solemn and sad that in simple recitation might appear 


* Diatribe de Aéschyli Persis. Leipzig, 1794. Had Bishop Blomtield read this 
tract? 
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ridiculous. In another point also the Bishop grievously offends 
not only against good taste, but also against good feeling. He 
insists that A%schylus had and could have no other intention in 
composing this play than to gratify the vanity (g:Aod0gia) of his 
countrymen; whereas it is clear from its whole tone that he 
wished rather to cool down than to puff out the emotions of 
triumph which naturally followed on the splendid successes of 
Marathon and Salamis. He ascribes the whole fortune of the 
war not so much to the prowess of the Athenians, as to the mad- 
ness and impiety of Xerxes, visited by the just gods with merited 
chastisement. This more worthy and truly Aéschylean view of 
the play has been set forth with great eloquence by that accom- 
plished scholar Professor Jacobs ;* and as Blomfield had seen 
not only his excellent essay, but also Hermann’s disquisition ‘ de 
Eschyli Persis,” before writing his own preface, nothing but 
the most blind and obstinate bad taste could have led him thus 
publicly to sin against the reverence due to the Father of Tragedy. 
We forbear, however, to enlarge on this theme. Those who com- 
pare dispassionately what Blomfield, Hermann, Jacobs, Passowt 
and others, have written on this play, will, we fear, be found to 
come with us to the lamentable conclusion, that in important 
matters of taste, as well as in the minor details of verbal criticism, 
the Englishman must yield the palm to the German. In no one 
point can we establish a valid claim to superiority. 

It is a hard thing to be obliged to lay bare the nakedness of 
our own fatherland, and feel ourselves compelled to confess that 
a foreign people whom we had long looked down upon with con- 
tempt, making slighting mention occasionally, now of their minute 
laboriosity, now of their mad extravagance, have stolen a march 
upon us even in our most beloved paths, and cropped, as Pindar 
says, the tips of all the virtues from before us. But it is whole- 
some to consider these things; and when we have taken a calm 
and impartial survey of what we have been doing for the last 
fifty years, we shall then only be able to form a wise scheme of 
activity for the next fifty that are to follow. ‘To assist us in this 
most important matter we cannot do better than learn to con- 
template ourselves for a few moments by the light of foreign 
criticism ; thus escaping the fatal error of those concerning whom 
the Apostle says, that ‘‘ measuring themselves by themselves, and 
comparing themselves with themselves, they are not wise.” Let 


* “ Ueber die Perser des Aschylus,” in the “ Abhandlungen uber Schrifsteller und 
Gegenstiinde des classischen Alterthums, von Friedrich Jacobs.” Leipzig, 1834. 
Originally published in the Attic Museum, 1802. 

+ Heletemata Critica in Zschyli Persas. Vratislav, 1818, Of this work we have 
only seen extracts in Jacob’s essay—but they are excellent. 
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the following criticisms on recent English scholarship, from the 
pen of the veteran Hermann, serve to eke out what has been 
already said. They are translated from a late article in the 
Vienna Year-book for 1831, whose title we have prefixed. 

On the general character of English scholarship he writes as 
follows :— 


* After the decline of the Dutch school—more remarkable even in its 
best days for a phraseology indicative of great erudition than for gram- 
matical accuracy,—and at a time when in Germany philology had 
degenerated into a compound of superficiality and pedantry, England 
assumed a commanding station, and we willingly acknowledge that from 
this quarter a great impulse was given to philological studies, to which 
the ripe fruits that have since flourished on the German tree are in a 
considerable degree to be traced. The English are naturally deliberate 
and thorough-paced in all their undertakings ; their schools and univer- 
sities are so peculiarly fashioned as to direct the attention of young men 
of talent almost exclusively to classical studies ; their manners and civil 
constitution lead them to be guided in most cases by the strict letter of 
the law, and the decision of a majority ; they pay great respect to autho- 
rity in all things, and are inclined to draw their arguments and proofs 
solely from outward experience, numbering too frequently rather than 
weighing their testimonies. To every thing, however, that opposes this 
experimental procedure, and invites to free and independent inves- 
tigation, they are naturally opposed; especially if it proceeds from 
abroad ; for here their national pride likewise comes into play. This 
same proverbial pride also is the reason why distinguished men with 
them so easily attain a despotic influence, and their dogmas are 
quoted as almost oracular. In cases where authorities and witnesses 
cannot decide, and they feel themselves obliged to resort to principles, 
they generally display a great want of philosophical talent; they will 
spread themselves out very broad, but overlook the most obvious moments 
of the question. With all this, however,—a few passionate tempers ex- 
cepted—they are for the most part very honest and upright in their 
disposition ; with cool scanning intellect, and strict impartiality, they 
devote themselves to the service of truth alone, and are as ready to admit 
their own errors as to acknowledge foreign excellence ; and we rejoice 
to see a gradual throwing off of their ancient prejudices, and a daily in- 
creasing desire to appropriate to themselves the labours of continental 
scholars. The peculiar constitution of their schools is also connected 
with another characteristic trait of their scholarship. Being exercised 
much in the composition of Greek and Latin verse from their earliest 
years, they naturally direct their attention in after-life to the ancient 
poets, especially the Greek. The Roman pvets they seem to read dili- 
gently, rather than critically to handle. Hence, perhaps, the reason why, 
being familiar with the spirit of Latin poetry, they often write very good 
Latin verses, while on the other hand their Latin prose is seldom very 
good, often very bad, except here and there a splendid exception, as for 
instance Dr. Parr, in his preface to Bellenden. Their Greek verses are 
for the most part far inferior to their Latin, and seem to proceed more 
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from mere verbal study, than from a perception of the true spirit of 
Greek poetry. Herewith, however, we do not mean to express a cen- 
sure that does not equally affect us Germans. _ It is at all times no easy 
matter to make genuine Greek verses, which shall bear with them not in 
words only, but in tone and spirit, a true Greek character ; and if every 
person who publishes a Greek play were to preface it with a specimen of 
only a score Greek verses, this would be to the intelligent a better index 
to his real merits than the bepraisings of twenty reviews. This occupa- 
tion with the Greek poets has directed the attention of the English 
scholars as a chief matter to metre and prosody—a path in which they 
have pioneered with great success, and brought to light much invaluable 
matter (ungemein viel gutes und richtiges); but, at the same time, their 
mechanical fashion of proceeding here, as in other things, has led often, 
after much minute laboriosity, only to the most futile results.” 


Of Dawes he says, 


“The study of the Attic poets had received a strong impulse from the 
researches of, Dawes, who, setting out from a minute observation of 
the metres, laid down a considerable number of rules relating to syntax, 
dialect, and prosody, proving these rules according to the fashion of his 
countrymen, by induction; a procedure no doubt the surest and most 
correct for the discovery of any external law, but nevertheless of itself 
altogether insufficient for the purposes of science; for to obtain true in- 
sight and sound knowledge, not rules only but the grounds of rules are 
necessary to be set forth. Without this the mere rule is and remains a 
dead letter; and when exceptions are brought to light, (as they ever 
will be), the man of rules is continually tempted (as experience has 
shown) to cut and carve at that which is quite right as it is, and with a 
mighty pretence of emendation to do the very reverse of what he in- 
tended. Nothing but an insight into the principle of a rule can discover 
the true distinctions and limitations which qualify it, and teach rule and 
exception instead of mutually destroying, mutually to confirm and build 
up each other.” 


Of Porson he says, 


* As a critic Porson is distinguished by a thorough knowledge of the 
language, great erudition, cool deliberation, and a well-considered judg- 
ment. But he wanted the genius and originality (Genialitét) of Bent- 
ley, and showed nothing of that freedom of intellect that finds out with 


ease the shortest process by which a complexity of combined materials 
is reduced to its primitive elements.” 


On English metrical knowledge we have the following excel- 
lent remarks. 


“It is curious to remark how the doctrine of metres, about which the 
English have given themselves so much trouble, has nevertheless been 
handled even by their greatest masters ( Bentley only excepted) in a very one- 
sided fashion, and though here and there successfully enough as to indi- 
vidual results, yet never in such a manner as to give satisfaction to a 
scientific mind. The reason of this lies also in their diplomatic way of 
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managing all things. They attached themselves with their usual cau- 
tiousness to that only which they found sure and well-defined, to the 
most common and undoubted measures, But as soon as they had to 
deal with measures which lay without this sure and surveyed province, 
and had to be unravelled out of the erroneous complexity of confused 
transcribers, they were altogether at a loss; a principle was necessary here, 
and principle they had none. ‘The most remarkable proof of this is to be 
found in Charles Burney’s Tentamen de Metris schyleis, published 
at Cambridge in 1809, which does not go beyond the narrow views of 
Triclinius. But even in the most common measures they set to work 
in a very blundering fashion, disregarding altogether the vital principle 
of all metre, viz. rhythm, which forms itself according to the flow of emo- 
tion and of speech. They scanned one verse mechanically like another ; 
they fixed their eyes with most curious observance on the smallest minutie 
of phrase; but as they made their observations without any perception 
of the principles on which they depend, the consequence was, that they 
were never able to distinguish the essential from the unessential, the profit- 
able from the utterly profitless, and often looked upon things as of the ut- 
most importance that had really no significancy at all. ‘This appears espe- 
cially in the labours of the otherwise so meritorious Elmsley, who seems 
to have exhausted a great deal of precious intellect in minutely examin- 
ing the tragic trimeter, foot for foot, syllable for syllable—a work from 
which, however laborious, nothing but a very miserable fragment of any 
thing like a useful result was to be expected. Here, again, while we 
blame the English we do not mean to say that our own countrymen 
have been altogether free from the same defects. No doubt there are 
many amongst us, who have a more living and better-grounded view of 
metrical matters, who do not forget that verses are made for the ear, to 
purchase for the significancy of the words a more easy and appropriate 
entrance to the senses. But at the same time we cannot conceal from 
ourselves that many of our best philologists are apt to lose themselves 
in useless subtleties; and they who cannot be charged with superfi- 
ciality, haste, and arbitrariness in one shape or another, are very few 
indeed. But to return to Porson. His knowledge of metres was very 
limited. Beyond Iambic, Trochaic, and Anapeestic verse he knew nothing. 
Even the Dochmiacs he knew not; in all the other metres he was quite at 
sea. A few words may serve to characterize him as he appears in his 
editions of Euripides’ plays. In the most common measures a strict 
and severe metrical correctness; in all the others now a resigned sub- 
mission to tradition, now an arbitrary changing; in the language great 
correctness, in the choice of readings cool deliberate judgment, in con- 
jectures nothing rash or undigested, except in those cases where his 
own mechanical rules interfered to warp the soundness of his judgment. 
On the other hand, we certainly do miss that higher criticism which pro- 
ceeds from living perception of the truly poetical; every thing speaks more 
of iron laboriousness and cold examination than of poetical enthusiasm.” 
Of Elmsley he has a high opinion, 


“ The path which Porson had opened up was followed by Elmsley; 
a man whose character not only as a profound scholar, but also as a most 
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impartial lover of justice and severe student of truth, commands our 
highest admiration. His early death has proved an incalculable loss to 
the Hellenism of England. ‘To his indefatigable diligence and minute 
accuracy we owe a rich treasure of excellent observations on the Attic 
language and dialect ; and although he was too much inclined to reduce 
every thing to rules, and for the sake of these rules, right or wrong, to 
emend all things, yet we must bear charitably in mind how this pecu- 
liar weakness arose out of his peculiar strength, the habit of close and 
accurate observation. But Elmsley was a man of too sound a judgment, 
and too ardent a lover of truth, not to return again (as many examples 


show) into the path from which an over-curious prying into minutize had 
led him astray.” 


Blomfield follows, but in a very inferior rank. 


“ While Monk was busy with Euripides, Charles James Blomfield, 
now Bishop of London, who has also given us a useful enough edition of 
Callimachus, undertook to publish A.schylus after the pattern of Porson’s 
Euripides ; adding besides, to each play, a glossary in which the difficult 
words are illustrated by examples, explained or otherwise commented 
on. The diligence with which Blomfield laboured (although one can- 
not always depend on his various readings) deserves commendation ; 
with respect to the criticism of the text however, the principal matter 
undertaken, we are any thing but satisfied with the manner in which he 
has performed bis task. While on the one hand he shows no judgment 
of his own, but follows Porson and Elmsley slavishly, we find in other 
places a great arbitrariness of proceeding, much boldness of innovation 
guided by no sure principle, with a peculiar propensity of his own to 
hunt after Atticisms, which has on many occasions exhibited itself in the 
most unfavourable of all directions, that of drawing down the magnifi- 
cent phrase of Aischylus into everything that is vulgar and common. In 
no respect does the poetic power of the mind of Aischylus seem to have 
found any response in the soul of his editor : a want of sympathy which 
may, perhaps, be dispensed with to a certain degree in editing common 
poets, but is indispensable to the critical handling of Auschylus.” 


Peter Paul Dobree receives high praise. 


*€ Science has lost much by the death of the acute Peter Paul Dobree, 
a passionate admirer of Porson, to whom we owe an edition of the 
Plutus of Aristophanes, and what Porson’s remains contained applicable 
to this poet, with an appendix of various readings and some very valua- 
ble original observations. May the hope be fulfilled that what this in- 
genious (geistreich) scholar has left of annotations on other poets may 
not be withheld from the public.” 


Of course in reading these criticisms we bear along with us 
the peculiar relation in which Hermann has from the beginning 
stood to the English school, through the metrical rivalry with 
Porson, the great war in defence of the Anapests, the antistrophic 
tilt with Elmsley, and other minor rubs of that sort. But we re- 
collect at the same time that there is a peculiar brotherhood be- 
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tween the Porsonian school of scholarship, and the Hermannian, 
as it stands at present opposed to the new dynasty of Bockh and 
Miiller ; and on the whole we consider the above criticisms won- 
derfully just, and calculated to do much good, if seriously taken to 
heart by our English scholars, We have underlined some pas- 
sages that par ticularly coincide with our own views, probing, as 
it seems to us, with unsparing point, to the very bottom of all 
English fallacies. 

We have now to ask ourselves a very important question, and 
endeavour, if not in all respects satisfactorily to answer it, at least 
to throw out such hints as shall excite those whom it may concern 
with more fruitful results to ponder the same subject. We mean 
the question, what are and have been the causes of the gradual 
decline and present low estate of scholarship in England? A 
question, like all other questions of the kind, very apt to be con- 
fused by the subtlety of that over-curious wit which seeks on all 
occasions to explain, from material and tangible concatenations, 
the fitful impulses of the super-sensible world. The inspirations 
of genius do indeed come upon us like the wind, whose whence 
and whither no man knoweth ; and the apparition of a Porson or 
a Bockh at a particular time and place, is just as inexplicable 
from our point of view, as the shaking of an earthquake, or the 
illumination of an aurora, But inward impulses, and outward, 
in this complicated unity of things always act and re-act on one 
another ; besides that of the most : successful efforts of scholarship, 
there is not a little that is achieved as much by well-directed 
talent, as by that more mystical energy of mind which we are accus- 
tomed to call genius. We have therefore reason to hope that it 
may be a more easy thing to explain why Blomfield is inferior to 
Wellauer, than why Gothe is inferior to Shakspeare. 

To us it appears that the present low estate of English scholar- 
ship is attributable principally to three causes, 

The character and tendency of that scholarship itself. 

The character, habits, and dispositions of the English people. 

The peculiar constitution of the English schools and univer- 
sities. 

With regard to the first matter, it seems manifest that though 
Porson himself was a gigantic scholar, and capable of giving éclat 
to any school of Hellenists, he did not make that use of his scho- 
larship, or give to classical studies that direction, which was 
calculated not only to maintain their dignity, but to carry them 
onward to rich fruition, If instead of penthemimeral czsuras 
and Cretic endings he had laid hold of ancient history with the 
grasp of a Niebuhr, or sifted ancient philosophy like a Brandes 
or a Ritter, then the whole current of our scholarship had flowed 
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more fully and manfully, and instead of an Elmsley and a Blom- 
field, we might have boasted a Bockh and a Miiller. As it is 
however things have taken a different and very natural course. 
The end has every where been forgotten in the means, the spirit has 
been sacrificed to the letter, and tithe has been paid of mint, anise, 
and cumin, neglecting the weightier matters of the law. Great 
minds have despised to nibble continually at mere externalities ; 
little things have naturally fallen back to little minds, their rightful 
owners; so much so that to be a“ scholar” is in the view of many 
(and who shall say altogether unjustly ?) to be a very little thing. 
In old times it was not so; and the cause is plain. Scholarship 
did not then occupy itself exclusively with the retail trade of gram- 
matical and metrical minutie. There was a living soul and an 
idea, the resurrection of intellectual freedom and strength, in the 
scholars of the 15th, 16th and 17th centuries, of which now not the 
shadow even remains. The scholars of that time were men of 
thought and feeling, strong wrestlers for the cause of humanity ; for 
the spirit of the Reformation was in them; they led, and were enti- 
tled tolead the age: now they lead no man, and what is much worse, 
no man leads them ; like a toad in a cold stone they sit alone and in 
darkness, sipping waters that distil small nourishment to a torpid 
existence, regardless and unregarding. So at least we may pic- 
ture to ourselves, by way of similitude, the beau ideal, and pattern 
specimen of a genuine English scholar of the grammatico-metrical 
school, with every small idea in his head crouching beneath the 
infallibility of the Dawesian and Porsonian canons. ‘The perfect 
animal is now, thank God, a comparative rarity; though there 
are few among us that have not seen something like it in our time. 
It was not in the nature of things indeed that the Porsonian school 
should continue to flourish; any inspiration that it had was in the 
man, not in the man’s deeds; and they who followed in his march 
took the sure course to make themselves pigmies, and to hold up 
classical knowledge to the contempt and scorn of all intellectual 
men, That classical studies do still continue to exercise some 
favourable influence over the public mind in England, is to be 
attributed to many causes, not in any respect to the wisdom of 
Porson’s disciples. The constitution of our universities, the con- 
servative habits of our intellect, the influence of the Church, the 
talents of our periodical writers, all have contributed in their se- 
veral degrees to sustain the sinking cause of classicality in Eng- 
land; but Porson’s school has not only fallen from its own dignity, 
but has worked mightily, ever since the magic of their master’s 
personality was removed, to make classical learning sink more 
and more in the estimation of the British public. We believe 
that in saying this we speak the sentiments of many, whom no- 
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thing but a patriotic regard for native names and an amiable jea- 
lousy of native fame prevents from speaking out plainly. Certain 
we are at least that, in Germany, the most distinguished scholars 
have given utterance to the same sentiments in language as strong 
as we could possibly select; in witness of which we may here 
fitly insert the opinion of Bockh with reference to a school of 
scholarship in Germany very much akin to the Porsonian among 
ourselves. 


“The knowledge of Hellenic antiquity is yet only in its infancy. 
Many and multiform materials lie before us; but the most do not 
know how to use them. Very few branches of this extensive department 
have been satisfactorily handled ; for the subject is so peculiar that he 
who will do anything exhaustive in one branch, must have a certain com- 
manding knowledge of all. What we principally want in this age is a 
scheme or projection of the whole to show us in the first place what is 
to be done, and by what aid it may be done; not a mere heaping up 
and erudite jumbling such as has hitherto satisfied, but a sure architec- 
ture according to firm principles ; and this is so much the more neces- 
sary, as the great mass of our young philologians are cramping their 
own minds and their science by a minute grammatical nicety, in itself 
not indeed to be neglected, but even in its best results of very subordi- 
nate importance. The stout old scholars of past centuries would have 
despised this modern, I shall not say word-mongering, but mere syllable 
and letter criticism. They whose designation traces them back to the age 
of Eratosthenes should be men possessed of the most multifarious know- 
ledge that can enrich the human intellect; whereas we find that they 
have given up the substance for the form, shrivelling themselves into 
mere grammarians of higher pretence, depriving our science more and 
more of all vital functions, and banishing it from all communion with 
the proud march of modern science.” 


These observations of this distinguished scholar with reference 
to the necessity of an immediate and total reform, in the whole 
character and tendency of our scholarship, come with peculiar 
force upon us at the present moment, when it is obvious that 
from various natural constantly working causes, classical studies 
hold no longer that place in the affections of men whieh they 
once did; and more, when they are not entitled to hold that place 
unless they can vindicate to themselves by the assumption of a 
new spirit, and the display of new energies, that brotherhood with 
the doings of the nineteenth century, that the classical learning of 
the sixteenth century did with the doings of that time. Scholar- 
ship must be removed from the benches of academies and col- 
leges, and be made to claim a kindred with the living pulses that 
agitate the breast of humanity in this age. Scholarship must no 
longer strive—as she has too often done in this country—to live 
in a kingdom of her own apart from the intercourse of human 
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sympathies ; much less affect (as she even now does) to lord it 
over the household of science with certain vain claims to a pre- 
scriptive monopoly; much rather ought she to withdraw herself 
back again into the friendly bosom of poetry and philosophy, out 
of which she proceeded, rejoicing not in the words merely of 
Homer and Plato because they are Greeks, but in their thoughts 
because they are men. 

On the second cause that we have assigned for the low estate 
of scholarship in this country, viz. the character, habits and dis- 
positions of the English people, we shall require to make very 
few remarks. Our utilitarian practicality is a theme that has 
been often discussed ; as indeed it is impossible to contrast the 
condition of any one branch of science or literature in this country 
with its condition on the continent, and especially in Germany, 
without becoming sensible of the all-pervading influence of this 
tendency of British character. Nor will any one rashly seek to 
underrate that peculiar gift, to which in a great measure England 
owes its acknowledged superiority among the nations. It is a 
good thing to travel by railroads and steam-coaches ; it is a good 
thing to print newspapers by steam-presses; it is a good thing, 
while other commodities are dear, to heat our rooms at as little 
expense for coal as possible. But what have the Furies of Hs- 
chylus to do with these things ?—or with that yet mightier thing, 
the Armageddon of the outs, and the ins, in which it is the duty 
of every Briton manfully and unweariedly to fight? We speak 
soberly. ‘There is only a certain quantity of original talent at 
any time in any country; if strongly acting causes constantly tend 
to divert this talent into a particular channel, it is in vain to ex- 
pect that other chaunels shall flow with a stream equally copious, 
John Bull has long ago decided the question discussed by the 
ancient philosophers, whether the practical or the speculative life 
be the preferable. He prefers the practical. Our greatest 
men accordingly are our statesmen, our lawyers, our orators. 
Our House of Commons is to us what their national theatre was 
to the Greeks. Our member of parliament is their choregus : 
our great parliamentary orator, is their tragic poet. Not that we 
have no poetry, (though truly our poetry is a very small thing in 
proportion to our poets, and our prate about them); but even our 
poetry is thoroughly practical. The dash and splash of Lord 
Byron is our national taste: action and character from Walter 
Scott’s Moss-trooper to Mr. Pickwick and Samuel Weller, are 
the staple of our literature; Don Juan, if he were not a little too 
immoral, and very irreligious, might be for all the rest our choicest 
classic. Where then is to be found amongst us the man of high 
intellect who shall abstract himself from the urgent throng of ac- 
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tualities, and sit down with creative soul quietly to conjure up 
and clothe in new life, the Titanic shapes of the old Aéschylean 
drama? Whom does it concern to know that the chorus in the 
Agamemnon consisted of twelve old men, as Miiller has proved ; 
and not fifteen, as Hermann imagined that he had proved ? An 
Oxonian or Cantab optime spei juvenis may attend to these 
things, while cramming (as the phrase is) for examination, but no 
other man, who treads British soil, will. A few minor minds may 
peck with laudable industry at the luxuriant fruitage of German 
erudition; but our great intellects, our original discoverers, our 
secret miners, and public heaven-stormers are all in the senate. 
They have gone through the routine of what is called a “ classical 
education.” ‘They have taken their degrees, having passed the 
ordeal of an Oxford examination-paper, with much credit to 
themselves, and much comfort to their friends. They leave the 
university with Gray’s Ode in their pocket, and as a pious legacy 
leave their Greek behind them.—And why should they not?) A 
play of /Eschylus, though not edited in a style to please a Ger- 
man critic, may be a very good passport to an English bishopric ; 
not so however to a seat in the House of Commons ; ; for to play 
short sword with Sir Robert Peel, or quarter staff with Daniel 
O’Connell, requires somewhat of a more substantial education. 
Look now at Germany and see how the reverse of this state of 
things produces the contrary result. ‘The Germans are a con- 
templative and an imaginative people. It is not every man’s 
business there to acquire notoriety by speaking at public dinners, 
and bustling after political importance. All public affairs are 
managed by the sovereign and the sure machinery of trained and 
salaried officers. ‘There are few political proceedings in which 
the public take any interest; and what few there are, the news- 
paper editors are not allowed to report. ‘There is neither public 
action, nor talk about public action in Germany. Men who 
have nothing to do naturally begin to think; and free from the 
harassment of the present, they have leisure to call up the beau- 
tiful images of the past. The German feels that the ancient 
philosophers were right, when they lauded the speculative sO 
much above the practical life; he becomes a Greek in a very dif- 
ferent fashion from our Monks and Blomfields; he not only 
speaks Greek as fluently as Joshua Barnes or the Athenian 
coblers, but he also thinks Greek with Plato, and tempering this 
philosophy of emotion with a proper admixture of Hegelian 
logic, by such aid he fondly imagines (and he is not always 
wrong) that he understands the Gospel of St. John much better 
than we do. So also when he takes up a Greek play, he takes it 
up in a very different spirit from our Porsons and Elmsleys, True 
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he does not neglect grammatical minutizs; in metrical philosophy 
also he delights, for he is not only naturally musical, but his um- 
versity studies, though far from the pure practice of the Greek 
gymnasia, are not without tincture of musical science; and the 
orgies of the Burschen afford not a few practical illustrations of 
what a solemn Dionysian chorus must have been in Greek days. 
But he does not rest here. He aims at higher things. He 
strives after a perfect knowledge of that living thing, which a 
Greek drama was, when it came forth from the soul of a Greek 
poet, amid a Greek people, aud for Greek purposes; and not 
knowledge merely, but a pure sympathy also with ancient emo- 
tion, as manifested in ancient works of art; a full and perfect 
enjoyment of unadulterated antiquity ; a bathing of the soul in 
the element of Hellenic beauty; a reverential worship of all 
that is good and great in the yet surviving reliques of a noble 
time that has passed away; a devotion of the whole man; almost 
a Christianized polytheism. Such is the German’s study of an- 
tiquity—how contrary to ourown! The speculative man and 
the practical how adverse !—the whole how much more beautiful 
than the half!—If God has given us to rule the external world 
with arms of such wide-spreading energy; if we stamp new con- 
tinents with the name and designation of English activity to re- 
main a monument to all generations,—let us rejoice that our 
brethren of Germany have received also their share of good 
things,—to ask questions of fate, which shallow wit may not 
answer, and to call up shapes of power from the peopled world 
of the past, which death shall not destroy. 

Let us now inquire into the constitution of our schools and 
universities, and see in what manner classical literature may have 
been affected by that. Here we are aware that we are treading 
on delicate ground; educational questions in this country have 
lately been so much mixed up with politics, that it is almost im- 
possible for a man to give an opinion on certain questions, with- 
out appearing, however undesignedly, to set himself forward as 
the advocate of particular political opinions. We shall endea- 
vour to steer clear altogether of this troubled element, saying 
what we have to say shortly, more in the style of quiet suggestion 
than of party dogmatism and polemical vituperation. 

There are two things that chiefly strike us in this matter. 
First, that peculiarity of our educational institutions so much 
remarked on by foreigners, according to which classical training 
preponderates over and almost annihilates every other mental 
discipline ; and secondly, that peculiarity of our English uni- 
versities, according to which not those who sit in the seats of 
science fight the battles of science, but committing the habitual 
GG 
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training of youth to certain inferior officers, they themselves work 
only as momentary impulse excites, and, when the vis merti@ is 
potent, without offence fall asleep. 

One would imagine at first sight that the exclusive cultivation 
of one branch of knowledge, should produce peculiar proficiency 
in that branch; but it is not so. The reason is plain. A man 
must be a man before he can be a scholar; but the exclusive at- 
tention to the words and syllables of an obsolete tongue and the 
crust and shell of an obsolete literature, has no natural tendency 
to draw out the proper humanities of our nature; in the course 
of a quinquennial or decennial devotion to the ‘barren task of 
splitting syllables and arranging words, the mighty influences that 
teach the youthful mind to think and to feel are often suffered to 
freeze; and instead of the accomplished scholar, the champion of 
humanity, you produce, after much labour, the erudite college- 
man, who can quote Horace, and scan the roughest verse in 
Aeschylus, but can draw no answer of wisdom from the past, be- 
cause he has not learned to put the question from the living ne- 
cessities of the present. ‘There is no branch of knowledge, if we 
except poetry, more properly human, than classical literature; to 
know what man was in all his noblest triumphs, and darkest 
gropings, for the first 4000 years of his existence, is its proper 
problem; a worthy theme, fit to call the highest energies of 
the highest mind into play; comprehensive and many-sided in a 
peculiar sense. But according to the one-sided exclusive system 
which has prevailed so much amongst us, the mind is brought to 
the study of this most difficult science of primitive humanity, too 
often a perfect blank. How should a man interpret ancient 
poetry, who has never been trained to know what poetry is in his 
own native tongue ?—in whose breast no poetic emotion was ever 
cherished by any art of man, or fanning influence of nature? 
What shall a nan make of Plato, who has | never heard philosophy 
named except to be laughed at as a raving German Sibyl, or 
branded perhaps as an atheist, and an infidel, and a mother of all 
abominations? How shall Greek help us to know Aristotle, if 
no man ever taught us to use our eyes on the things that lie be- 
fore us with Aristotelian observance and discrimination? How 
shall Aristoxenus teach us to value Burney and Hermann aright, 
if a pedantic education has severed us from the fellowship of 
sweet sounds, and we are set down to re-construct the architectural 
harmony of a Pindaric ode without knowing even a crotchet from 
a quaver?—so intimate is the connection that exists between a 
proper understanding of antiquity, and a thorough cultivation and 
healthy development of all the energies of the living man. Gram- 
marians, glossary-compilers, syllable- -counters, and ‘word-m ongers 
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of all descriptions may be produced by a narrow and exclusive 
system of classical education, but no general mind-expanding 
scholarship. And further, not even words are ever properly un- 
derstood, except by those who have learned to think, and to feel, 
and to observe; i. €. in no university can philology flourish, 
unless where philosophy, literature, and science, flourish in sival 
estimation along with it. 

As to the other matter, the superseding of the professorial 
by the tutorial system, on which so much has been said of late 
years, we think it at least well worthy of consideration how far it 
may not have contributed to the bringing down of our scholarship 
to its present dwarfish stature. Not that we have any fault to find 
with the tutorial or training system, as a useful accessary to the 
system of public prelection. The philological and theological 
seminaries in Germany furnish a beautiful example how the two 
methods may be made to co-operate in the most friendly and be- 
neficial manner. But what strikes us is that our professors should 
not be allowed to fall asleep; and the best way to prevent this, 
is to have them daily engaged in fighting the battles of science, and 
daily exhibiting a living example of energetic progression and all- 
embracing enthusiasm to the youthful members of the university. 
It is a very useful thing to drill boys, and cram young men with 
the elements of classical and mathematical lore; but something more 
must be done. ‘There ought to be some public stage and arena, 
where men of highest intellectual attainments may daily put forth 
their highest energies in every branch of spiritual gymnastic: thus 
not only exercising themselves, and keeping their faculties fresh 
and vigorous, but stirring up by living example the latent energies 
of youthful minds. Such an arena the professorial chairs ina 
German university seem to afford; and in this respect we con- 
sider these institutions perfect patterns. ‘Those who are accus- 
tomed to look with an unfavourable eye on Berlin and Munich, 
as compared with Oxford and Cambridge, would do well to con- 
sider whether the Scripture maxim does not find here a fitting ap- 
plication—* By THEIR FRUITS YE SHALL KNOW THEM.” ‘The 
German professors are well-exercised soldiers, and they do the 
deeds of soldiers; our professors are more allied to the condition 
of monks, and they seem to possess all the virtues and all the vices 
that commonly belong to that class of men. 

We have in these remarks had no respect to Scotland, which in 
many respects stands in a very peculiar situation, The Scottish 
universities perform the double function of the gymnasia and 
universities in Germany; and as may naturally be supposed, the 
work is not so well performed as if the division of labour had been 
more perfect. The jumble proceeds from deficiencies in the 
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schools and academies; by which it comes to pass that the very 
rudimentary elements of Greek are often obliged to be taught at the 
universities, and the professors of ancient literature are actually com- 
pelled to drill boys into Alpha, Beta, Gamma, instead of opening 
the minds of men to the rich humanities of Greek poetry. ‘That 
classical literature should not have prospered under such a system 
is very natural; and when to this we add the peculiar character 
of the Scottish Church, which neither holds out any prize to the 
exertions, nor affords leisure for the pursuits of scholarship, we 
need ask no further questions as to the cause of the low estate of 
Greek literature in that country. It were unfair also to expect 
editors of Greek MSS. in a country where there are none to edit: 

and as to other matters the Scotch may well boast that they have 
done more than their share; for we never can forget that they had 
a Monboddo, and that they have a Hamilton, who teach them to 
look into the thoughts as well as the language of Aristotle and 
Plato. It is edifying indeed to remark that the Scottish labours 
in the classical field have perhaps on the whole gained more than 
they have lost by their distance from the centre of Porsonian 
infallibility. We observe that very lately a translation of the 
medical works of Paulus Agineta, with a copious commentary, 
has appeared from the pen of a Scotch scholar ;* alabour of love, 
so far as we are aware, perfectly singular in the history of our 
Hellenic literature, and one of the few productions of British 
scholarship that has of late years called forth the favourable 
notice of continental critics, 

There are one or two small matters that we wish to add in re- 
ference to Germany. We must not take ourselves at a disadvan- 
tage. Germany is a large country compared with England ; with 
many more people, many more students, and many more univer- 
sities. It is indeed, properly speaking, not one Germany, but 
many Germanies; and possesses thus a source of rivalry and emu- 
lation within itself, that a centralized country like England or 
France is necessarily deprived of. We must also observe, what 
is well known, that the German governments are in general much 
more liberal in encouraging and rewarding men of learning than our 
own. We must bear in mind further that the poets and literary men 
of Germany have for the most part been men of profound learning. 
A Gothe is found working along with a Welcker in restoring an 
old Greek play of Aeschylus or Euripides. The same Lessing 
writes a critical life of Sophocles, and a classical German comedy. 
A Herder brings Hebrew and Greek, English and German, East 
and West, North and South, into one bright focus of pure human 
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enthusiasm. Of our great poets, Southey alone is, properly 
speaking, very learned; Byron and Scott in this respect are better 
types of the nation. A wide wall of separation stands between 
the polite literature and the profounder scholarship of England. 
In Germany erudition has strengthened, perhaps mm some cases 
encumbered, poetry: poetry has always purified and elevated eru- 
dition. Another thing also must not be lost sight of. From the 
middle of the last century up to the present hour, a deep move- 
ment has been agitating the German mind, The apparition of 
such gigantic scholars as Niebuhr, Bockh, Miiller, Welcker, has 
been contemporaneous with the poetry of Gothe, the metaphysics 
of Kant, the criticism of Schlegel, the natural philosophy of 
Oken, and the theology of Neander. There are tides in all 
things : and in the intellectual movements of great bodies of 
men more perhaps than in any thing else. 

If we now inquire in what relation the particular work which 
has occasioned these remarks— Miiller’s edition of the Eumenides 
—stands to the general question of modern scholarship, we shall 
find that production worthy of our particular attention in two 
points of view. We have here in the first place a most striking 
illustration of the manner in which the Greek classics are handled 
by our German neighbours; and we gain moreover a peep into 
the internal movements of German scholarship, that may prove of 
great service by way of encouragement and reproof to us, when 
we shall be called to pass—if indeed we are not already passing— 
through the same course of development. Miiller’s book has 
called into open opposition the two adverse philologic factions, 
that had hitherto only shown their hostility by sundry small rubs 
and collisions, murmurs, and secret sibillations, A new apostle 
has come forth preaching new gods; and they of the ancient faith, 
instead of inquiring calmly into the matter, to every strongest ar- 
gument, and most moving appeal, answer only—whut will this 
babbler say? ‘They who trusted in grammars and lexicons and 
the “* Elements of the Doctrine of Metres,” look and wonder; 
for they are told that the knowledge of words avails nothing with- 
out the knowledge of things, and that Hermann is not infallible. 
Moreover, following out Schlegel’s hint, Winckelmann and Vis- 
conti are made to hold the torch to the Medicean codex and the 
Aldine edition of Aischylus. Archzology aspires to lord it over 
philolog zy; and an Etruscan vase to picture comments on Lem- 
priere’s Dictionary; which was not so before. This is the short 
and simple meaning of all those criticisms, “ recensions,” and how 
they may be all named, that have been shot, thick as grapes, 
against the Gottingen professor’ s learned opus. There is abso- 
lutely nothing in the matter except that Bockh and Miiller choose 
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to walk their own way, and to light up the dark ruins of anti- 
quity with their own illumination; an illumination, as we firmly 
believe, not spurious, and casting merely a momentary theatrical 
glare on the objects of their admiration, but genuine and deep- 
drawn from the inmost glow of human sympathies. Hermann 
again and his school (for it is a matter of schools, “* divisions and 
heresies,” as the Apostle says) will not that these strange illumi- 
nations be cast upon the cold bare four-square castle of university 
logic where he has been accustomed to reign; they are mere flicker- 
ings of fancy’s heated flame, will-o’the-wisps, blue-lights pre- 
figuring death. Bockh, as we saw above, has long ago declared 
that grammar and metres are but a very small part of philology : 
he has shown by his own works that, while he is continually aim- 
ing after higher things, he can do these things also; aud he has 
further proved that the doctrine of metres is not to be deduced 
from the principles of an abstract philosophy, but from the living 
pulses of poetic emotion in the soul; and he professes not to un- 
derstand what is meant by saying that the unaccented or appog- 
giatura syllable with which any given series of syllables com- 
mences, is part of an infinite series. Creuzer also cannot under- 
stand how the Greeks, who came from Asia, (as we alldo,) should 
not have brought some Asiatic ideas along with them; and he 
thinks that mythology, being a part of religion, may be found in 
a pious soul, as readily as in an etymological dictionary. Add to 
this that Ottfried Miiller has sought and gained laurels of anti- 
quarian renown, not by investigating the mechanism of Atticisms 
and Epitrits, but by restoring the living historical existence of 
famous ancient peoples ; daring also to explain the text of Auschy- 
lus with aids borrowed from Gerhard and Panofka, which Her- 
mann and Fritzsche could not supply: put these things together, 
and you will see what the significancy is of this babble multitu- 
dinous, which one of Germany’s best Hellenists has raised against 
another. We have the greatest respect for Professor Hermann. 
The extracts previously given prove the high value we set on his 
opinion in critical matters; we think he considerably overshot 
Porson in the philosophy of metres, though he also, as the fate 
of human things is, has in his turn been overshot by Bockh; but 
we think he is in some respects narrow; and not in that respect 
only like Porson, but also in this, that he seems somewhat given 
to be dogmatic and dictatorial. Had he consulted his own dig- 
nity, he would never either have entered himself into this contro- 
versy with Miiller, or allowed his scholars to do so. ‘The best 
way—indeed the only good way—to refute a bad book, is to write 
a good one. Let Professor Hermann fulfil the long cherished 
hopes of European scholars, and give us an edition of A&scbylus 
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from his own hand. Then the public will decide impartially be- 
tween the contending claims of Gottingen and Leipzig. Mean- 
while one advantage has accrued from the strife. We know where 
we are in these matters much better than before. The whence 
and whither of this anomalous thing called scholarship are now 
made clearly manifest. The shallowness of word-knowledge is 
exposed. It is proclaimed to the world by the learned themselves, 
ihat learning has hitherto been too often feeding her children with 
husks. ‘The old pedantic fashion of studying the classics has been 
publicly renounced: and a new principle proclaimed. In the 
words of Miiller it is this :— 


‘* The character of the science of antiquity is determined by this, that 
it concerns itself with the life of the soul, which is, more peculiarly even 
than our physical life, organic. For the whole of the soul appears in 
every one of its productions. And every side of this life both presup- 
poses and qualifies every other side. 7 understand this life of ancient 
minds, whence their origin, and whither their purposes, we must revivify it 
anew in our own souls, CONGENIALITY OF INTELLECTUAL ENERGY is 
therefore, and remains, consciously, or unconsciously, the prime and indis- 
pensable requisite of the true philologist.” 


We would have these words written in letters of gold. Ouly 
when they are fully understood and acted on, will scholarship 
cease to be what it has hitherto so often been,—a dead dissecting 
of the dead,—a barren, unprofitable speculation on the formalities 
of a form. 

We think Miiller’s edition of the Eumenides a work, the publi- 
cation of which makes an epoch in the history of classical literature; 
aud the peculiarities, for which we claim to it this honor, are chiefly 
these three: In the first place, he everywhere displays the fullest 
and most perfect sympathy with his work; the fire of an intelli- 
gent enthusiasm animates all. In the next place, he has discarded 
the old fragmentary and unsatisfactory fashion of note-writing, 
substituting for it a series of comprehensive dissertations, which, 
while they unfold the organizing idea of the whole, and disclose 
its bearings to other things, put into the hand of the reader the 
talisman that smooths all stumbling difficulties of detail. The 
abuse which learned men played with the clipping and inoculating 
system so long in vogue, is known to every one. ‘There was no- 
thing so pertinent in the text that an intermeddling commentator 
did not contrive to cut out with a note; nothing so impertinent 
that he did not contrive to put in. The puerilities that have thus 
been solemnly indulged in, and hallowed, so to speak, by the 
example of the greatest names, are incredible,—upon common 
principles altogether inexplicable; but we must remember what 
the main object of these notes too manifestly has been; not the 
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illustration of the text, but the vain display of the editor’s erudi- 
tion. Miiller has boldly ventured to cut off these customary 
phylacteries of scholarship. He has aimed at reconstructing the 
whole architecture of ideas out of which a Greek drama was 
composed ; vulgar commentators hang round the venerable walls 
of antiquity with motley fringes, and raise a Babel of many voices 
around it, among which neither ancient nor modern can be discri- 
minated. He has also done another thing. Though very erudite, 
even as a German may be, his erudition is neither a formal skeleton 
scaffolding on which he stands, nor a heavy burden under which 
he creeps; his multifarious ideas gathered together from the four 
winds of antiquity float before him with aeriform lightness ; and 
when the electricity of thought begins to work, suddenly they as- 
sume shapes, and gather themselves into combinations, the novelty 
of which for the most part strikes no less than their truth. This 
is what may be called the poetry of antiquarianism. 

We are aware there is nothing commonly considered so unbe- 
coming in a Reviewer as to indulge in uncommon laudations, 


- . 5 ee . \ 
We shall therefore add something of blame. Miiller is a German, 


and he has the faults of a German; faults, however, not originat- 
ing, as ours too often do, in utter barrenness of imagination, but 
in the excess of it. His inventive faculty is so active that it is 
sometimes found working on very insufficient materials; he seems 
apt to forget that the most ingenious conjecture may be as far 
from the truth as the most clumsy. This, however, is very cheap 
criticism ; 3 and we must bear in mind that he who busies himself 
in restoring a mutilated antique, aims at imaginative probability, 
not scientific certainty. Some people may be inclined to ask— 
if so, cui bono these investigations at all? To which we answer, 
these people have no imagination, no sympathetic enthusiasm, 
no poetry; and the answer to the question is found in its own 
absurdity. 

To illustrate Miiller’s thorough manner of dealing with his 
subject, we shall translate his masterly exposition of the maguifi- 
cent chorus beginning— 

*Marep é ce p’ erextec, ow Marep—v. 321. 
the first cracimoy in the play. We must at the same time do 
Fritzsche the justice to remark, that his commentary on the same 
chorus (p. 28, of the “ Recension”) contains matter deserving of 
serious attention. Miiller does not propound his schemes of the 
choruses dogmatically, but merely as projections. | Hermann’s 
“logic” is out of place here. 

* The chorus, hitherto scattered and fitful in its utterings, now arranges 
itself in rank and file, and in full band sings the first craoqov. This 
sublime ode is a hymn of the Children of Night to the aboriginal divinity 
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of their dark ancient Mother, in which they assert their right to the blood 
of the Mother-murderer, now with more dignity and composure, now 
with more violent and passionate outbreakings. ‘They make public pro- 
clamation of their inalienable right, and chain the soul of Orestes, and 
all evil-doers, as with a chain of their eternal power. The hymn is 
called a tpvog Céopwoc, a song that binds and charms the hearer : and was 
doubtless accompanied with dances significative of the magic power ex- 
ercised. It belongs therefore to the class of caradeoece ; incantations 
which used to be addressed to Hermes, and the other infernal gods, when 
the person using them wished to devote his enemy to destruction. The 
refrain in the first pair of strophes is clearly of this nature : as we see in 
the forms of incantations preserved in Theocritus and Catullus. It can 
admit of no doubt that the repetition of these solemn passages was here 
accompanied with a motion of the Furies towards the stage ; it was made 
visible to the eyes of the spectators how Orestes was hemmed in, and 
bound by viewless chains. 

“ As tothe musical character of this chorus, we must conceive it work- 
ing with a certain dark magnificence upon the soul. The cheerful 
cithara is silent: the flute only is heard—an instrument which, accord- 
ing to the universal voice of antiquity, was used either to hush the soul 
in terror, or to stir it into wild commotion ; averse always to the calm 
and equable flow of cheerful emotion. We know little of Auschylus 
indeed, if we can imagine that the phrase ‘dgoppexroc’ was used at 
random; the ‘lyreless Lament,’ in Euripides (Taur,147) and elsewhere, 
is equally significant. Nothing can be more certain than that we have 
here flute, and not lyre melody (comp. Aristoph. Ran. 1263). The cha- 
racter of the emotion determines the character of the musical instrument ; 
aud, for a similar reason, when in Euripides personified Rage descends 
on the hero to incite him to the murder of his own children, we find the 
chorus saying, that ‘Hercules must dance to the sense-confounding 
flute of Rage’ (v. 874)—and, ‘ Hence, hence!’ exclaims he to the 
children, ‘a fatal song comes from the flute.’ The choral hymn in 
Sophocles’ Trachinia (206) is also a flute-song; sung in the most vio- 
lent excitement, not indeed of fear or terror, as in the other cases, but 
of joy. 

“ In agreement with this I have not the least doubt that the melody 
here was Phrygian; and am not at all moved by the somewhat dubious 
passage in Aristoxenus’s Life of Sophocles in reference to this matter ; 
which I take only to mean that Sophocles was the first to introduce the 
Phrygian melody into the songs of single persons, (wa gopara, Conf. 
Aristol. Poet. 12); for it is utterly incredible that this musical modes, 
which by its solemn and impressive, as well as stirring character, was so 
well adapted for tragedy, should not have passed into that species of 
composition from the dithyrambic chorus, in which we know it was so 
plentifully employed. (Vide Aristot. Polit. viii. 7, Plut. Mus. 19, Procl. 
Chrestom. p. 345.) As to the rhythms which were employed in the 
Phrygian melody, the following observations may avail us in coming to 
some definite conclusion. In the first place we have the monody of a 
virtuoso, which Euripides brings upon the stage in the person of a weak 
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terrified Phrygian eunuch. This Phrygian tells us himself that he is 
singing an Harmateian song with foreign cry (“Apparetoy pedoc apCapy 
fog). But that the ‘Apparewg vopoc, which was played with the flute 
and belonged to the enharmonic genus, was also Phrygian in its melody, 
can scarcely be doubted; inasmuch as the best-informed connoisseurs 
(Plut. Mus. 7) deduced its origin from the Phrygian musician Olympus ; 
and although others derived it from other musicians, these musicians 
were all Phrygians (Etymol. Magn. s. v.); besides the fact that a 
Phrygian here sings it, and himself describes it as non Hellenic, is of 
itself sufficient to prove the melody was Phrygian. Again, we have a 
fragment of Pindar, which we may claim as Phrygian; the length of 
the strophe (a sort of anticipation of the monostrophic fate which after- 
wards befel the dithyrambs) and the variety of the rhythm (so different 
from the simpler forms employed by that poet in his Epinician odes, 
where, as we know, the Dorian, AZolian and Lydian modes only were 
used,) point clearly to the Phrygian melody. In the third place, the 
passage of Euripides (Baccha, 159) clearly indicates that the first choral 
song in this play was a Phrygian melody. If we examine these three 
cases attentively, we shall find that the metres, which prominently distin- 
guish them, are Cretics simple and resolved (Pons); where it is worthy 
of remark, that these were the very rhythms that passed from the Phry- 
gian Olympus into the compositions of Thaletas the Cretan (//oeck’s 
Crete, iii. p. 355) ; and that, according to Demetrius, (De Eloc. 38,) the 
pzeons were the most magnificent (jeyadorpernc) of metres. The 
Galliamb also, a rhythm peculiar to the worship of Cybele (Atheneus, 
xiv. p. 626) appears; this, however, is of too effeminate and undignified 
a character to bear frequent repetition in Phrygian melody, to the cha- 
racter of which sublimity essentially belongs. The quick trochaic mea- 
sure was also sometimes used in the Phrygian melody, as the examples 
in Plutarch (Erot. c. 16) show. It is also very remarkable that those 
initial or closing feet, which we in our modern metrical language call 
bases and ekbases, occur very frequently in the Phrygian modes ; and for 
the most part they fall on such significant words, and with such a clear 
emphasis, that a person with any ear for music will perceive in a moment 
that they must have been played with great slowness and solemnity, 
holding the balance against whole rows of common feet. In these cases 
it is impossible for me not to recognize the half-joyful, half-wailing 
(Comp. Agam. v. 1124,) but always stately vopoc opfoc, which Hero- 
dotus and Plutarch mention in intimate connection with the dithyramb, 
and of which we know expressly that it was used by Auschylus (Schol. 
Aristoph. Ran. 1308). As to the rhythmical character of the vopoc 
op&oc, there is at least this much to be learned from the somewhat ob- 
scure passage in Plutarch, (Mus. 28,) that the two metrical feet, the 
Orthius and the Trocheus semantus, were especially used in it; the 
one, as we know, beiug an iambus, the other a trochee, of quadruple 
value. Doubtless these solemnly prolonged masses of sound (Aristid. 
Quinct. pp. 38, 98) united with rapid Cretics, and winged peons were 
in their nature much better adapted for the wild irregular enthusiasm of 
Phrygian melody, than for the calm equable fiow of the Doric. We 
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know further that another foot of a similar kind, the paon Epibatus, 
consisting of ten times (Aristid.), was used by Olympus for the Phrygian 
modes (Plut. 33). In perfect accordance with all this is the known fact 
that the Orthic song, though not necessarily, yet for the most part was 
accompanied with flute music, and that in particular the hollow sounding 
crooked Phrygian horn was used (Lucian, Bacch. 4). 

“* These observations on the Phrygian mode when applied to our 
chorus, offer a clear development of its musical character. The impres- 
sive words occurring in the first strophe, 2 parep—Iloway, and others in 
the following strophe, evidently executed in the Orthic style (Hermann, 
Element. Doct. Met. Opusc. ii. p. 121); the series of Cretics which 
follow, as also the agitated periods which close the first and second pair 
of strophes, are manifest indications of the Phrygian melody. It appears 
also from Euripides (compare also Aristoph. Ran. 1351), and the frag- 
ments of the later dithyrambus, that repetition of the same word, and 
like-sounding terminations, were particularly affected in songs set to 
Phrygian music; a hint of which we have in the beautiful rapaxora, 
mapadopa, which no translation can imitate. In those passages again 
where the emotion of the Furies assumes a more calm character, where 
a proud sense of dignity prevails over the dread of insult, the rhythm 
approaches more to the character of Dorian melody, to wit, long dactylic 
series with spondaic exits, to which trochaic closes are added. And we 
might even suppose that the Dorian melody in these places actually did 
supplant the Phrygian, did not the occasional admission of long dactylic 
series perfectly consort with the character of this latter mode.” 


We admire many things in this masterly exposition, but especi- 
ally the perfect poetic sympathy with which the whole is written 
—something very different from Porson and Burney’s most un- 
poetical mode of writing about poetry. Not less admirable how- 
ever is the ingenious use here made of the stray fragments of 
Greek rhythmical and musical knowledge that antiquity has trans- 
mitted to us, We find many imaginative critics, both at home 
and abroad, who will discourse, page after page, as fluently as 
Miiller, on the Greek drama; but with them we desiderate sure 
footing. ‘The German critics again base their imaginative flights 
upon a wide foundation of sound learning. They do not balloon 
it at random, through cloudy regions (as we sometimes charge 
them falsely, forgetting how much more truly the charge applies 
to ourselves), but they throw a sure bridge over the wide gult 
that separates us from the ancient world, and transport us into 
the living atmosphere of a Greek theatre, at eye and ear drawing 
in Hellenic influences only. We can easily imagine many foolish 
objections made to such writing as the above ; as, for instance, 
that it is fanciful, superfluous, labour lost, and so forth ; we feel 
assured, however, that the student of Greek poetry, who derives 
no benefit from discussions of this kind, is much more likely to 
be far beneath than far above the average standard of intellect. 

It is not our intention in this paper to enter into any detailed 
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examination of Professor Miiller’s work; its general tone and 
character were what attracted us from the beginning, and in that 
light only we have looked at it; but we shall state, shortly, a few 
points in which we think Greek scholars are peculiarly indebted 
to the labours of the learned Professor. 

His development of the symmetry that runs through the Aga- 
memnon, on the theory that the chorus consisted of twelve old 
men, is masterly. This theory we consider as all but certain; as 
certain at least as matters of this kind can be expected to be. 
Hermann, in his first Dissertation on the Eumenides (a work well 
known to scholars), had brought prominently forward the ab- 
surdity of the usual semi-choral division of the three trochaic 
tetrameters, followed by thirteen iambic couplets (v. 1358), in 
which the chorus deliberate among themselves as to what is to 
be done in the matter of Agamemnon’s murder; and from this 
same passage Hermann had drawn the conclusion that the lines 
should be distributed among a chorus of fifteen persons, to each 
person a line, or couple of lines. In this he was followed without 
examination by our scholars, Blomfield and Scholefield, and also 
by Wellauer. The sharpsightedness of Miiller, however, has de- 
tected a flaw in Hermann’s argument ; and draws from the same 
passage the conclusion that the chorus consisted only of twelve. 
We have already said that we think his refutation of Hermann 
perfectly triumphant. Those who take an interest in the ques- 
tion will of course examine for themselves. 

Again the Professor’s tracing out of the interworking of the 
several choruses of the trilogy, through the whole series, is new 
to us, and extremely ingenious. Whatever may have been the 
case in other instances, it seems certain in this, that the chorus of 
the Furies appears in the Choephore (v. 1048) altogether different 
and distinct from the chorus of that play. That the chorus of 
the Choephore professes not to see them, calling the appari- 
tion mere “ o£,” and vain imaginations, is nothing to the pur- 
pose. Orestes sees them, as Macbeth did Banquo’s ghost, sitting 
on what appeared to his guests an empty chair. We must sup- 
pose AEschylus to have been a neologist rather than a dramatist, 
if he could have given his own heathen gods less substantiality 
than the Christian poet gave to a ghost. 

In another matter, the division of the choruses among the se- 
veral singers, Miiller has less original merit. Hermann had long 
ago pointed out the distinction between the first chorus, beginning 
with 


évyewp, éyewpe kar ov ryve, eyw ce ce, &c.* 


* Bishop Blomfield, in his preface to the Persians, has a very original piece of 
criticism on this line. He says it proves distinctly, that the chorus in the Eumenides 
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and those that occur in the body of the play. ‘The one is a mere 
hurried series of fitful exclamations in dochmiac verse, passionate 
staccato outbreakings of individual passion; the others have the 
continuous flow, the body and weight that characterize a choral 
hymn, sung by the full choral band. The matter is noted indeed 
by the scholiast ; but has been neglected by our translators, and 
the dramatic effect thereby ruined. Nothing is more certain than 
the fact that the division of the chorus here takes place; what 
the exact details of the division are, is likely for ever to remain 
a secret; any division, however, is better than none ; and there is 
a manifest propriety in portioning it out among fifteen, as we 
know from the best authority that such was the number of the 
tragic chorus. Miiller has throughout the whole play marked 
prominently the distinction of commatic and stasimal choruses ; 
a distinction, as in the case just alluded to, always of the utmost 
importance to the dramatic effect of the play. 

‘These choral matters, however important as they are, form but 
a very small part of Miiller’s well-deservings towards this play. 
The political, religious, and juridical views which he has thrown 
out with a comprehensiveness of erudition, a happiness of com- 
bination, and a fecundity of invention peculiarly his own, all call 
for the warm acknowledgments of every enlightened student of 
ancient literature. By his examination into the state of political 
parties at Athens during the exhibition of this play, he has given 
to it (always of course after the Persians) a local habitation and 
a name, in the public history of Greece. The poetry of Greece, 
indeed, has this peculiarity above all others, by which it is dis- 
tinguished from modern effusions ; it belongs not to the private 
whim of an individual, but to the public life of a people. 

The only thing, in which Miiller can be charged with superfi- 
ciality, is the recension of the text. We think however, after what 
Wellauer has done, that he has acted wisely in not undertaking a 
new and searching recension ab initio. He has taken Wellauer’s 
text as the basis; and the alterations which he has made upon it, 
partly by original conjectures, partly by the adoption of the 


consisted only of three singers, though they themselves (v. 585) say that they are 
many (moddot petv eztv), To us the line, if it proves any thing at all, only proves 
that three of the Furies were lying together on the floor of the temple, a conjunction 
which might happen with thirty or three hundred as well as three. We say nothing 
as to the want of theatrical effect in having only three Furies on such a large stage as 
the Athenian, beside the want of vocal fulness in the music. It is possible, however, 
that Tisiphone, Alecto, and Megera headed the three rows of the choral phalanx, 
which was a square of 3X5. This is a view of the matter which should satisfy all 
parties, except Julius Pollux, who, in a well-known passage, says that the number was 
fifty. Pollux may be right, but Blomficld must be wrong. 
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emendations of other scholars, are sometimes ingenious, and for 
the most part judicious. 

The translation is in the German style, a true fac-simile of the 
original both in matter and form; not however with the painful 
anxiety of Voss, whose practice, if carried consistently through in 
every minute particular, only proves that a prose translation is on all 
occasions to be preferred to a metrical one; not that Voss’s trans- 
lations are poetical. We must confess that in all translations 
from the antique we prefer accuracy to elegance, and the stern 
nakedness of ancient truth to the false luxuriance of modern em- 
bellishment; and, saying this, we mean of course to say that in 
these cases we always prefer German translations to English 
ones. 


In conclusion, we can merely repeat shortly the conviction 
which originally gave occasion to these remarks; that if English 
scholarship is to rise from its low estate, it must do so by an 
imitation and emulation of the German scholars, This however 
always wisely, and with a due regard to distinctive and, perhaps, 
permanently engraven national peculiarities. From the time of 
Bacon we have been practical men; and the endeavour to restore 
any thing like a national Platonism, such as they have in Ger- 
many, seems very fruitless. ‘The imaginative, contemplative, and 
emotional capabilities of our nature can, from the preponder- 
ance of practical interests, never hope to receive their highest 
cultivation. ‘The religion, the mythology, the philosophy of the 
Greeks seem to belong as a sort of natural heritage to German 
erudition. Their poetry however, distinguished as it is by that 
cwpeocury, which perhaps we may translate sobriety and sound 
sense, is surely a thing peculiarly English; and that the Germans 
have gained so many laurels as they have done in this field cannot 
surely have happened without some fault on our part. Besides, 
we have the history, chronology, politics, public economy, and 
science of the ancients—matters all that should belong exclusively 
to us; and here it is cheering to see that one or two recent names 
gem our crown. In history especially we Britons, who act it so 
prominently, cannot but feel that we have a peculiar vocation to 
write it. With our clear and single eye for facts, we are in no 
danger of surrendering the staple testimony of centuries to the 
brilliant theory of aday. But when the Germans, in the teeth of 
all ancient traditions, rob Cadmus of his Phcenician pedigrees, 
divorce Homer from the wrath of Achilles, and metamorphose 
even the strong reality of Theseus and Hercules, into the sym- 
bols of an unknown mystic worship, even in this madness of their 
speculative whim they also are not without their praise, The 
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facts of history are one thing, the philosophy of history is another 
aud a very different thing. In their historical investigations the 
Germans apply too much of this philosophy: their criticism is 
too curious; they raise a magnificent architecture out of mere in- 
ternal probabilities, forgetful ‘of the one outward well-attested fact, 
which however strange in its origin, and however barren in its con- 
sequences, is nevertheless a fact, and to the sound eye of a practical 
Englishman worth a whole world of speculations. But are we 
to regard the German as an ignorant interloper, a reckless con- 
founder of plain things, a tumbler and posture-maker in things 
serious, merely because in the heat of his critical zeal he here 
and there shakes the authority of a few ancient oracles and mis- 
takes the wavy boundary-lines that separate history from mytho- 
logy? Is it not rather manifest that the errors of the Germans in 
historical matters are only the slight excess of something essen- 
tially good and excellent—the misapplied activity of a searching 
and scrutinizing intellect? Though Wolf’s theory of Homer be 
wrong, is it small praise to that distinguished scholar to say that 
he set the whole of Europe a thinking about the character and 
origin of the two most extraordinary poems in the world? But 
this is not all. Who will venture to say that the most ultra- Wolfian 
has not a more legitimate idea of the nature of the Iliad, than 
Payne Knight had, and the body of the ancient ultra-orthodox 
English school? So it is in all other matters, ‘The Germans 
seize on the spirit and soul of ancient life and literature. In es- 
sentials they are always right. Their stream of literary enthusiasm 
is pure and unpolluted, though it sometimes sweeps away a few 
ancient landmarks that right forbids, and reverence fears to vio-~ 
late. But wherein consists the beauty and excellence of that cold 
decency and propriety with which our British scholars make for- 
mal obeisance before the god-like forms of antiquity? Our scho- 
larship is free from extravagances, too often, because it is free 
from enthusiasm; we publish no books full of foolish speculation, 
because we have no speculation at all; our vegetation is never 
rank, because it is always barren. A lusty and hearty vitality 
will sometimes caper madly; but dulness is always sober, and 
stagnant waters are not apt to overflow. 
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MUSIC ABROAD AND AT HOME. 


Ir is our intention in this and succeeding numbers of this Review to 
give brief but comprehensive notices of Musical Compositions and Per- 
formances, Concerts, Operas, Oratorios, &c., occurring in England or 
on the continent. In the summary will be included all Classical Works, 


either published or in progress, which are seldom noticed in other 
journals. 


Paris.—The Italian Opera Company have been transferred to the 
Odeon, and are described as performing to empty benches, because 
the Perisian Dilettanti, complain of the distance from their fa- 
vourite resorts in the Boulevards! Think of Grisi, Tamburini, Ru- 
bini, and Lablache singing to empty benches, truly our volatile neigh- 
bours are the most inconsistent people upon the face of the earth ! 
A new tenor singer has appeared in Meyerbeer’s “ Robert le Diable,” 
in the person of M. Candia, son of the late Governor of Nice. A 
real passion for music has induced him to attempt this department 
of the profession, and he is stated to have made a most successful debiit. 
M. Berlioz the composer, who married Miss Smithson, has written and 
produced an opera, entitled ‘“ Benvenuto Cellini,” full of highly wrought 
effects in the choruses, but it did not meet with the expected success, 
owing, as it is said, to the too frequent recurrence of large masses of 
harmony, and consequent want of effective solos to relieve them; but 
as M. Berlioz, like most enthusiastic artists of competent knowledge 
and skill, must be aware that the race is not always to the swift, nor the 
battle to the strong, he will most likely, as they say in nautical phrase, 
lay over to the other tack and stand for a fresh port. M. Kalkbrenner 
is promoted to the rank of officer of the Legion of Honour. 


Leirsic.—In October last, shortly after Miss Clara Novello’s en- 
gagement, Mrs. Alfred Shaw went over to sing at the concerts in this 
place, and was (like the former lady) successful. Mendelssohn the 
composer has just finished a new choral piece, “ 4s the Haré pants,” 
which has been performed in London at the Academy Concerts, it pos- 
sesses all his peculiar vigour and masterly treatment of the subjects 
employed. The solos appear rather to lack variety, being all for the 
treble voice ; but there are some beautiful effects upon the junction of 
the tenors and basses in chorus, and the last chorus is admirably wrought 
up: indeed we think it the finest piece of vocal fugue composition that 
ever emanated from his pen. Slight curtailment in one or two places 
early in the Psalm would make it less fatiguing to the vocalists, and be 
of service to the popularity of the work. The “ Aligemeiner Musika- 
lischer Anzeiger” mentions some novel inventions, consisting of a steam 
organ, a gigantic violin played with pedals! and a flute that gives the 
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effect of wind and string. Should these rather startling combinations 


of power be really brought to any perfection they might lead to an 
entire revolution in the musical system. 


Vienna.—Liszt, the pianist, seems by his playing to have caused a 
sort of fanaticism, which one of his admiring friends and critics has 
celebrated in the following hyperbolical terms :—‘ He is a chamelion— 
a true musical Shakspeare—(Query, what upon earth is this ?)—alike 
great and unapproachable in the tender and sorrowful, the grand and 
majestic, in graceful sweetness and awful mystery’ —(this reminds us 
of John Cramer’s joke about poor Signior Jacobiwicz and his awful 
voice)—“‘ in jest and earnest, in the sock or the buskin, in short, such 
is his overwhelming power, such the Promethean torch of his genius, 
that he has made proselytes to the piano out of its most declared ene- 
mies, the instrument has become his slave "—(pity he cannot take it 
with him just now to Demarara, where all the living slaves are so re- 
fractory)—“ he strikes it with irresistible power and it begins ¢o sing as it 
never sang before ;"’ we cannot resist adding a pendant to the last part 
of this most unfriendly eulogy in an anecdote we met with the other 
day, which is likely to be of considerable importance to counter-tenor 
singers. ‘A mower of Parma swallowed by chance during sleep a 
snake which had crept into his mouth. By means of powerful remedies 
the dangerous guest was removed; and, by one of those sports in which 
nature loves to indulge, this man found himself, on recovering, in pos- 
session of a counter-tenor voice of the greatest beauty—he is now a 
singer at Bologna.” These are curious facts that swallowing a snake, 


and hammering on an instrument should produce effects so identically 
similar. 


Orrensacu.—Mr. André (Aulic councillor) has announced the 
pianoforte score of a posthumous opera by Mozart, entitled ‘ Zaidi ;” a 
sketch only of this work was left by the composer, and after so long an 
interval has been completed from other papers purchased of Mozart’s 
widow. For more reasons than one, this production will be examined 
with curiosity and interest whenever it appears. 


New Yorx.—Rook’s opera of “ Amilie” has been completely suc- 
cessful ; Miss Sheriff, and Messrs. Wilson and Seguin are the principal 
vocalists, who have played in the same piece at Boston. 


Lonpon, Jan. 1839.—During the last three months few public con- 
certs have been given, the season not commencing until January or 
February. Of Private Societies, whose concerts are open only to sub- 
scribers and their friends, there are the Choral Harmonists, held at the 
London Tavern, where some of the best works of Haydn, Beethoven, 
Romberg, Sphor, are performed, and only require more adequate funds, 
to enable the committee constantly to engage the first principal singers 
in addition to their efficient band and chorus, to render it the first Ama- 
teur Society in the eastern part of the metropolis. The Classical Har- 
monists meet at the Crown and Anchor upon a smaller scale, but we 
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have heard Mozart's “ Don Giovanni” well performed there. A series 
of Promenade Concerts, a la Musard, have commenced at the English 
Opera House, in which the elite of the Philharmonic Band perform 
some of the most favourite overtures, waltzes, &c. in a very masterly 
style—the pit is boarded over—the house is nightly crowded, and we 
wish Mr. Aruold the success his spirited exertions deserve. Mr. Loder’s 
opera of ‘ Francis the First,” at Drury Lane, although there is some 
pretty music in it, has speedily given place to Rossini’s ‘‘ Guillaume 
Tell,” conducted by Bishop, and supported by nearly all the vocal 
strength of the establishment. The part of William Tell is taken by 
Braham, but it is too low for his voice; and that of Arnold by Mr. 
Allen ; he isa pretty room singer, but his voice is too weak for a theatre. 
Of the opera itself there is but one opinion among competent musi- 
cians—it is the finest melodramatic composition we have, both for 
variety and effect. In the first movement of the overture we were 
pleased to notice the six violoncellos as in Rossini’s original score. 
With the exceptions we have named, all the characters in this opera 
are well supported, the chorus is augmented, the incidental dances well 
arranged, and in the dearth of operatic compositions of the highest 
class must continue to afford a great treat to those who admire this 
Maestro’s best music. Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Tempest” is performed with 
great splendour as to scenery, &c. at Covent Garden, with the vocal 
music by Purcell, Arne, Linley, and entre-acts from Corelli. Macready 
intends bringing out a new opera, in which Mr. and Mrs. Wood, with 
H. Phillips, are to appear. Bishop has been for some time engaged in 
the composition of an oratorio, the subject of which has not before 
been set to music. A sestett and some of the choruses are highly 
spoken of. There is also an oratorio from the pen of Mr, S, Elvey, 
Mus. Bac. of Windsor, that was tried a short time ago at Exeter Hall, 
in which considerable talent was displayed. John Barnett, Rook, 
Balfe, and Bishop have all new operas in progress; and, together with 
the phalanx of vocal and instrumental talent ready at hand to perform 
their works, we begin to entertain a hope that the assumed reproach of 
“ The English having no music of their own” will shortly fade away. 
All we want is a good school, a focus into which the rays of talent 
might converge, to convince the public they need not pay so extrava- 
gantly dear for inferior music imported from Italy. Mrs. Bishop and 
Miss F, Wyndham are both expected to make their debfit on the Eng- 
lish stage in the forthcoming season. 

Among the musical publications are some “ Ancient Scottish Melodies, 
Srom a MS. in the reign of James VI., now in the Advocate’s Library, 
Edinburgh, with notices of the Ancient Music of Scotland, by W. Dauney, 
Esq., F..S.A.,” a work replete with interest to those who in these giddy- 
paced times are searching for genuine melodies, most of the modern 
ones having the strange and provoking quality of appearing much like 
the older airs, but diluted, altered, and, as the trading term is, re- 
arranged to suit the present singers and audiences. A very pleasing 
collection of old and original melodies has been printed and edited by 
Mr. Horncastle (of the Chapel Royal), under the title of ‘ Melodies of 
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many Nations,” of which the poetry is very superior to the usual run of 
such publications; a second edition has just appeared, and a second 
book is nearly ready. ‘‘ Musical History, Biography and Criticism,” a 
very amusing book by Mr. G. Hogarth, has lately appeared, and we can 
recommend it to such as are fond of amusement and instruction com- 
bined. Mr. Gardiner, author of “‘ The Music of Nature,” has favoured 
us with another light volume of chit-chat and anecdote, entitled “ Music 
and Friends,”’ in which considerable powers of observation, some eccen- 
tricity, and great good humour are pleasingly combined. A work of 
more pretension, and important to all studious musicians, is in _prepa- 
ration by an eminent Professor, viz. ‘“‘ dn Essay on Imaginative Music,” 
or rules for composition attempted upon a novel plan, in which the 
defects of the old system of counterpoint are explained, and the minds 
of the students carried forward to rely upon their own mental powers 
under certain restrictions. Such a book has long been a desideratum 
to the young musician, and from the experienced mind of the party 
who has undertaken it, the appearance of this little treatise we predict 
will cause some sensation. 





MISCELLANEOUS LITERARY NOTICES. 


FRANCE. 


The works of Basil, in Greek and Latin, uniform with the Chrysostom, now 


just on the eve of completion at Paris, are about to appear ; together with the 
works of Bernard. 


A greatly improved edition of the Concordance to the Vulgate has just ap- 
peared, with ameliorations and additions that render it the most complete 
abridged Dictionary of the Bible that has ever been given to the world. 


The Marquis de Beauffort’s Souvenirs d’Italie will please the devout Ro- 
manist, to whom, although we cannot concede on all occasions the title of 
Catholic, we cheerfully allow the merit of great enthusiasm on some of the 
doctrines and duties of our common Christianity. Such enthusiasm the Mar- 
quis displays in the volume before us. 


Messrs. Brockhaus and Avenarius, in Paris, have just published the first 
number of a series of yearly Catalogues of French Literature, which they intend 
to continue regularly every 12 months. It is very similar to the catalogues pub- 
lished by Hinrichs, at Leipsic, for German literature, and will, we hope, meet 
with the same success. The following is the plan on which it is arranged :— 
1. Catalogue of French literature published in France; 2. Books in the French 
language published in other countries; 3. Collections containing lists of 
Pougins, De Trore, Lefevre, &c. French and Latin Classics, Baudry’s English 
Standard Authors, the Manuals, Rozet, &c.; 4. Works of art, &c.; 5. Illus- 
trated editions, and smaller works, with engravings; 6. Journals and periodicals; 
7. A systematic table of the complete catalogue; 8. A systematic table of the 
journals and periodicals. 


The professorships of Persian and Arabic, held by the late Baron De Sacy, 
have been filled up by the appointment of M. Jaubert to the former, and M. 
Reynaud to the latter situation. M. Reynaud is occupied with a biography 
of his distinguished predecessor. 


The Minister of Public Instruction has ordered, by a recent regulation, that 
the study of at least one living language of Europe, besides French, shall be 
made compulsory in all the royal colleges of France, and for those in Paris 
the pupils had to declare for either English or German. The following ap- 
pears to have been the result of the declarations thus made in the colleges of 
the Metropolis and Versailles. 

ENGLISH. GERMAN, 
College of Louis le Grand 88 34 
Henry IV. . : : : - 68 
—-—— Charlemagne. , 66 
Bourbon ° ; : ° . 93 
——— St. Louis . : . ° ; 61 
—_— Versailles. ‘ . : . 30 


406 165 


2 


moot 
ooun © 


In the colleges of Corsica, Aix, Grenoble, and Montpellier, the Italian is to 
be taught, and the Spanish in those of Bordeaux, Pau, and Toulouse. 
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The Academy of Sciences has dispatched a scientific commission to explore 
the territory of Algiers. M. Duméril is appointed for Zoology, Brogniart for 
Botany, Elie de Beaumont for Geology, Bory St. Vincent for Geography and 
Topography, Serres for Medicine, Treycinet for Hydrography, Jeguier for the 


Arts, Poncelet for Mechanics, and Arago for Meteorology and Physical 
Science. 


Paris.—The ——— success which has attended the publication of Cur- 
mer’s edition of Paul and Virginia, with wood-cuts, has induced another pub- 


lisher to announce a small edition of the same book, illustrated with sixty 
vignettes; but we doubt whether it will meet with the same approbation. 


ITALY. 


Angelo Mai, the celebrated philologist, and librarian of the Vatican, and 
Mazzofanti, keeper of the same library, and so renowned for his knowledge of 
languages, have both been elevated to the dignity of Cardinal. 


The Neapolitan government has given permission for the erection of a Pro- 


testant place of worship in Naples. This concession has been granted through 
means of the Prussian ambassador. 


A Collection of the Songs of Abélard have been discovered in the library of 
the Vatican, and their publication is speedily expected. 


GERMANY. 


The University of Tiibingen has just received a valuable addition to its 
library, by the present of a number of Sanscrit MSS. and printed works, 
which the missionary Haberle, the donor, brought with him from India. 


Riickert, the celebrated Orientalist and poet, has been offered the professor- 
ship vacated at Gottingen by Ewald, but has declined accepting it. 


The University of Heidelberg is to have a seminary connected with it in 
future for the Evangelical clergy of the Protestant communion, and Professor 
Rothe of Wittenberg has been appointed to its superintendence. 


A Society for Philosophical Philology has been formed through the efforts 
of Baron Humboldt and Professor Thiersch. The first meeting took place at 
Niirnberg, in September. 


The study of the German language and the preservation of its ancient 
monuments occupies more and more the attention of native scholars. Jacob 
Grimm, the great promoter of all such researches, whose Grammar has now 
reached the fourth volume, has announced a Dictionary of the ancient and 
modern language. Massmann, Lobe, and Gasslentz continue to publish new 
fragments of the Gothic, enriched with critical notes. Fourteen parts are 
now published of Graff’s Treasury of the Old High-German. One of the 
earliest High-German poems, the Ludwigs-Lied, has been brought to light by 
Hoffinann, who found it amidst the rubbish of a library. This ought to be a 
hint to all keepers of libraries not to let any rubbish accumulate within their 
walls, but to have all corners ransacked, and properly examined by competent 
scholars; for such masses of rubbish are too frequently the grave of the most 
precious treasures. 


An extremely valuable undertaking, by Basse the bookseller, of Quedlin- 
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burgh, is now proceeding vigorously —the publication of all the early 
monuments of the national literature, in a uniform body. Its value is enhanced 
by the considerable mass of hitherto inedited matter with which the series is 
enriched. An increasing number of literary men, among whom are Hoffmann, 
Mone, and Warnkonig, are much occupied with the Low-German, and its 
literary remains; others with the Frankish and cognate dialects. The popular 
romances, which appeared at that period in the history of German poetry 
when the middle ages terminated and the modern commence, are publishing, 
in no fewer than fifty-four new editions, the most valuable of which are those 
edited by Schwab and Simrock. The national historical poems, collected for 
many years past by Uhland, will, it is hoped, shortly appear. The old 
national melodies are in course of publication in a thousand quarters ; for 
music, in the heart of a German, is inseparably connected with poetry, and 
each lends the other both light and heat. It has become a recent speculation 
to publish uniform and collected editions of such writers as Leibnitz, Lessing, 
&c. whose works had hitherto never appeared at all in such a commodious 
shape, or had been unworthily edited. 


The translations of Plautus, by Moritz Rapp alias Jovialis, are distinguished 
for their fidelity, and for the light thrown on the comic drama of the ancients 
by the preliminary essay of the learned translator. 


Eighteen hundred Etruscan Vases, purchased at Rome by the King of Ba- 
varia, have arrived in Munich, and are intended to be placed in the Pinacotheca, 
in situations designed for them by Klenze, the architect, and accompanied by 
suitable decorations. 


Professor Drouke and M. Von Cassaulx, inspector of buildings in Coblentz, 
have published an interesting Memoir on the Chapel of St. Matthias, near 
Kobern, on the Moselle, and intend to bestow their attention on the other 
monuments of early German architecture, if suitably encouraged. For this 
purpose they have published the prospectus of a society, to consist of 200 
members, each to pay yearly the sum of five dollars; the income to be 
expended in the publication of 500 copies of some interesting work, got up, as 
to the plates, in the style of Schmidt’s work on the Church of the Holy Virgin 
in Trier, and in size and paper resembling Boisserée’s Gallery. Of these 200 
are to he disposed of by way of exchange with foreign dealers in works of art ; 
100 will be given to the booksellers to counteract rival editions, and the re- 
maining 200 will be given away among the members, who will also receive a 
copy of the works procured in exchange. 


Tustncen.—The Life of Christ, by Strauss, has reached a third edition. 
He has also published a series of answers to his opponents, of which the num- 
bers published contain: 1. Answer to Dr. Stendel; 2. Against Eschenmaier 
and Menzel; 3. Against the “ Evangelische Kirchenzeitung,” the “ Jahrbiicher 
fiir wissenschaftliche Kritik,” and the * Theologische Studien und Kritiken.” 


Dresprn.—The first part of the new Edition of Winkelmann’s Works is at 
last published, and contains the first half of the Geschichte der Kunst des 
Alterthums; it is beautifully printed in royal 8vo., and from its exceeding 
cheapness will be acceptable to every antiquarian. 


GreirswaLp.—Professor Kosegarten of this place is engaged on a Dic- 
tionary of the Lower Saxon (niedersachsisch or plattdeutsch) language of 
modern and ancient times, compiled from all the Glossaries hitherto published, 
from the archives, and the present language of the peasants in that part of 
Germany formerly called Lower Saxony. The large extent of country in the 
North of Germany in which this language is spoken, aud the numerous re- 
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cords written in it lately brought to light, and containing the best sources fou 
information respecting the history of Northern Germany in the Middle Ages, 
will certainly justify the publication of a larger Lower Saxon Dictionary. We 
possess already several excellent dictionaries of the various dialects of the 
Lower Saxon language, as the Bremisch-Niedersachsische, published by the 
Bremen Society; the Hamburgisch-Niedersachsische, by Rickey ; the Osna- 
briicksche, by Strodtmann; the Holsteinische, by Schutze; and the Pommersche, 
by Dahnert. But all the dialects of these various districts belong to one 
and the same language, and deserve to be united in one General Lower Saxon 
Dictionary, and it is the intention of Dr. Kosegarten to do so. The work will 
be published in 4fo., printed in double columns, on good white paper, and 
will be issued in parts, each containing about 150 pages, the first of which 
will appear in the spring of 1839. Persons subscribing for the whole work will 
have it at a reduced price. 


Municn.—A new periodical, published under the auspices of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, in this town has been very favourably received by the 
artists and the public generally. It is entitled “ Miinchner Jahrbiicher fiir 
Heldende Kunst,” and is edited by Dr. It. Marzgraft. Its object is principally 
to bring before the reader a correct view of the state of art at the present 
moment, particularly in Germany. It will also give a characteristic of the 
various academies and schools, as well as the principal artists who may be con- 
sidered as founders or supporters of them. The following is the plan in which 
the contents will Le arranged :— 

Contributions towards the History of National Art in Germany. 

Contributions towards the History of Arts and Artists in Bavaria. 

Articles on the newest Discoveries in the Antiquarian Knowledge of the 
Monuments of the Middle Ages. History and description of the various 
Museums and Galleries, &c. Papers on the Theory of Art. Artistical 
Literature, or Reviews or Notices of New Works of Art and relating to Art. 
Artistical Chronicle, or notices from all parts of the world on the Progress of 
Art, and a Notice of the principal papers in the Artistical Journals of other 
countries; Artistical novelties or notices of all new Engravings, Lithographics, 
and Wood-cuts, as well as descriptions of the New Inventions connected with 
the Practice of Art. 

The Munchner Jahrbiicher will be published four times a year, and each 
Part will cost from 7 to 8 Shillings. 


Dr. Huber, professor at Marburg, bas nearly ready a large volume on the 
two English Universities. We understand that, at Paris, Mr. Longueville 
Jones, late fellow of Magdalen College, Cambridge, is preparing a work, in 
French, on the same subject, which we are glad to see attracting so much 
notice. 


The attention which has been of late years paid to the early national litera- 
ture in Germany is by no means decreased. Lachmann is, as we understand, 
at work on a new and improved edition of the Niebelungen-Lied ; and the 
new edition of Wackernagel’s Altdeutsche Lesebuch is very much improved 
and enlarged. 


At Basil, a volume of Old English Mysteries and Miracle Plays has recently 
been given to the world. 


POLAND. 


The Polish Literary Society has appointed a commission to collect the 
original documents for Polish history which are to be found in foreign archives 
and libraries. 
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Although the very name of Poland would fain be obliterated from the sight 
and recollection of the living by the Imperial Master of all the Russias, her 
deeds and history are too deeply engraven on the records of past ages, and on 
the hearts of the men of the present day, to be thus easily obliterated; and 
we would invite the scholars and the learned of all free nations to speak and 
write of her as still living in that invincible spirit of nationality which sooner 
or later must triumph over the worst excesses of despotism. 





RUSSIA. 


We have been favoured by a correspondent with the following List of 
Books and Maps just published in Russia, and which, at the present time, 
will perhaps not be uninteresting to the English reader, 


Abbildung der unter dem Kaiser Nikolaus I., gepragten Medaillen, Part I., 
folio, 11. 15s. 6d. 

Carte de la Partie Européenne de la Russie, 12 sheets imp. folio, 10. 5s. 

A Special Map of the Government Koliwan, corrected after the New Maps in 
the Archives of Barnaul, 12 Sheets and 1 Index Map, imp. folio, 11, 7s. 

Map of Asia Minor, containing the Countries of the Kirgises, Koralpacks, 
Truchmans, and Buchares, 10 sheets imp. folio, 1/. 7s. 

Plan of the Battle of Borodino, fought August 26, 1812, imp. folio, 10. 5s. 

A General Map of Russia-in-Asia, according to the latest divisions, 3 sheets 
imp. folio, 12s. 6d. 

Map of Bessarabia, the Moldau, Walachia, and the adjoining countries, 21 
sheets imp. folio, 2/. 10s. 

A Military and Topographical Map of the Crimea, according to the last Sur- 
vey, by Major-general Muchin, 10 sheets imp, folio, 4/. 7s, 

Map of the Seat of the War between the Russians and the Persians, 2 sheets 
imp. folio, 1/. 5s. ; 

A Topographical Map of the Kingdom of Poland, in 34 sheets imp. folio, 
1820, 4/. 7s. 

Map of Walachia, Bulgaria, and Roumili, 4 sheets imp. folio, 1/. 5s. 

A Complete Map of the Empire of Russia, and the Neighbouring Countries, 
114 sheets imp. folio, 12/. 7s, 

A General Map of the Regions lying between the Black and Caspian Seas, 1 
sheet imp. folio, 12s. 6d. 

Map of a Part of Russia and the adjoining Kingdoms, with the Military 
Roads marked down; published under the superintendence of Lieutenant- 
general Schubert, 8 sheets imp. folio, 1828, 3/. 13s. 6d. 

A Topographical Map of the Government of St. Petersburgh, engraved and 
published under the superintendence of Lieutenant-general Schubert, 9 
sheets imp. folio, 1834, 4/. 14s. 6d. 

A Special Map of the Western Part of the Russian Empire. Engraved and 
published under the superintendence of Lieutenant-general Schubert, in 
60 sheets imp. foto. Sheets 1 to 36 and an Index sheet are published, 
price 20l. 

Carte de la Georgie et d’une partie de la Perse, par le General-major Khaton, 
imp. folio, 1826, 1/. 5s. 

Kutorga, Dr. St., Beitrag zur Kenntniss der organischen Ueberreste des 
Kupfersandsteins am westlichen Abhange des Urals, 8vo. 11s. 6d. 

Pausner, Versuch einer deutlichen Darstellung der Methode Distanzen durch 
den Schall zu bestimmen, 3s. 6d. 

Valville traité sur la contre-pointe, 1/, 3s. 6d. 
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Rouget, Dictionnaire portatif de l’Ingénieur, 2 vols. 15s. 

Struve, Anwendung des Durchgangsinstruments fiir die geographische Orts- 
bestimmung, with plates, 10s. 

Lettres sur les offices divins de l’église d’Orient, 3s. 6d. 

Stockhardt, Juristische Propadeutik, oder Vorschule der Rechtswissenschaft, 
zum Behuf akademischer Vorlesungen, 10s. 

Schubert, Anleitung zu der Astronomischen Bestimmung der Lange und 
Breite. Third edition, 10s. 

Reissig, C. von. Der Spiegel-Sextant, with plates, 10s. 

Der Reflections-Zirkel, 10s. 

Der multiplicirende Theodolit, mit Anleitung zu seiner Be- 
richtigung, 12s. 6d. 

Chorden-Tafeln, fiir alle Winkel des Quadranten, 10s. 

Helmersen, G. von, Der telezkische See und die Teleuten im Ostlichen Altai, 
6s. 6d. 

Kutorga, S. Dr., Beitrag zur Geognosie und Palaontologie Dorpats und seiner 
nachsten Umgebung, 8vo. with 7 plates, 10s. 6d. 

Zweiter Beitrag zur Geognosie und Palaontologie Dorpats und 
seiner nachsten Umgebung, 8vo. 12s. 6d, 

-————. Scolopendre morsitantis anatome, 4 plates, 1/. 

Gretsch, N., Grundregeln der Russischen Grammatik, aus dem Russischen 
iibersetzt von Oldekop, 6s, 6d. 

Gretsch, Grammaire raisonnée de la langue Russe, trad. de la langue Russe, 
par C. P. Reiff, 2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. 

Horaninow, P., Prime linee systematis nature, 8vo. 6s. 6d. 

Systema Pharmycodynamicum et Nomenclatura Pharmacum 
emendata, 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Amerikanka w Polsce. Romans, 8vo. 15s. 

Beobachtungen iiber die Heilkrafte der Salzquellen zu Staraja-Russa, aus dem 
Russischen, 1s. 

Bawr, Carte de la Moldavie, imp. folio, 2/. 9s. 

Coursier, C., Handbuch der Franzdsischen, Deutschen und Russischen Conver- 
sationssprache, 5s. 

Egger’s Catalogue of Russian Literature, 2s. 
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INDIA. 


Mr. Ricketts, formerly an influential person in India, is preparing a large 
and extensive work on Indian and Egyptian Art, which it is expected will 
shortly be published at Paris. 


GREECE. 


The Rev. Dr. Wordsworth, Head Master of Harrow, is preparing for publi- 
cation, in Monthly Parts, a Pictorial, Descriptive, and Historical Work on 
Greece. The object of the Author is to render a Topographical Description 
of the country a medium for illustrations derived from the History, Mythology, 
Antiquities, and Art of that people. 

The Engravings, which are to be both on Steel and on Wood, will be made 
from authentic sketches recently taken on the spot, and are intended to repre- 
sent the most remarkable scenes in that classic land. 
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LIST OF THE PRINCIPAL NEW WORKS 
PUBLISHED ON THE CONTINENT, 
From Ocroser to DecemBer, 1838, INCLUSIVE. 
— 


THEOLOGY AND ECCLESIASTICAL LITERATURE. 


249 Athanasia, Zeitschrift fiir die gesammte Pastoraltheologie. Herausgegeben von 
Benkerl und Dix. Vol. VIII. 3 Parts. 8vo. Wursbg. 7s. 

250 AugustiniS. Aurel. de doctrina Christiana libri 1V. et Enchiridion ad Laurentium 
ed. Bruder. Ed. Stereot. 16mo. Lips. 2s. 

251 Baur, F.C., die Christliche Lehre von der Versdhnung in ihrer geschichtlichen 
Entwickelung. 8vo. Tiibing. 16s. 

252 Bergier, Dictionaire de theologie. Nouvelle édition augmenté d’un plan de la 
theologie. 4 vols. 8vo. Besancon. 14s. 

253 Bibel, Deutsche Schul- fur Israeliten, herausgegeben von Dr. Gotth. Salomon. 
PartI. Die 5 Biicher Mose. Stereotypt Ausg. 8vo, Altona. 2s. 6d. 

254 Brenner, System der katolischen speculativen Theologie. Vol. II. Part 4, con- 
taining, Construction der katolischen speculat. Theologie, P. 4. 8vo. Regenshg. 
4s.6d. price of Vols. I, & II. Part i—4,. 11. 14s. 

255 Calvini, Joannis, in Librum Geneseos Commentarius ; ad editionem Amstelodam. 
exscrib. curavit E. Hengsteuberg. 2 Parts. 8vo. Maj. Berolini. 10s. 6d. 

256 Corpus reformatorum, ed. Bretschneider. Vol. V. containing Philip, Melanchtoni 
Opera. 4to. Halis Sarorum. 20s, Vols. I. toV. 51. 

257 Eisenhardt, H., Runen—Versuch einer Erscheinnungslehre des Reichs, veranlasst 
durch die Staatsbegriffe des Herrn Stahl und Leo, Mit einem Vorwort an 
David Strauss tiber d. Grund seiner Verwechslung des Heilandes. mit dem 
Gemeinwesen. 8vo. Halle. 1s. 6d. 

258 Ewald, H., Professor, Worte an Herrn Klenze in Hannover. 8vo. Basel. 1s. 6d. 

259 Fiirst, Concordantie Libroium Veteris Testamenti Sacrorum Hebraice atque 
Chaldaice. Sect. VII. Ed. Stereotypa, sm. folio, Lips. 7s, 

260 Gorres, J., Die Triarier: H. Leo, Dr. P. Marheinecke, Dr. K. Bruno, 8vo. 
Regensb. 3s. 6d. 

261 Handbuch, Kurzgefasstes exegetisches, zum Alten Testament, herausgegeben von 
T. Hitzig. Vol. 1I.—Die 12 Kleinen Propheten. 8vo. Leipzig. 7s. 

262 Harless, Dr. G. C. A., Zwolf Predigten. 8vo. Erlang. 3s. 

263 Harms, Dr. C., Das Vater Unser in eilf. Predigten. 8vo. Porr, Kiel. 5s. 6d. 

264 Jeremias, Thranen oder Klagelieder, edirt, erklart und metrisch wbersetzt von 
L. Lowenstein, 8vo. Frankf. 2s. (Hebrew and German.) 

265 Jung, gen. Stilling, simmtl. Schriften. Supplement Band. Christ]. Menschen- 
freund—Revolutionsgeist—die grosse Panacee—Schleuder eines Hirtenkuaben, 
&c. 8vo. Stuttg. 10s. 6d. 

266 Kalkar, die biblische Geschichte. Vol. I. Kiel. 7s, 6d. 

267 Landauer, M. H., Wesen und Form des Pentateuchs. 8vo. Stutig. 1s. 

268 Leo, Dr. H., Hegelingen, Actenstiicke und Belege, &c. 8vo. Halle. 1s. 

269 Libri Symbolici ecclesiae catholicae. Conjuncti atque notis, prolegumenis indici- 
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A. 


Alexander (Emperor), cause of his death, 
195. 

Algiers, revolutions in, 330. 

Alva (Duke of), Elizabeth’s disputes with, 
280. 

Analysis of Egyptian Mythology and cri- 
tical Examination of Remains of Egyp- 
tian Chronology, by J. C. Pritchard, 
Preliminary Essay by A. W. von 
Schlegel, 167. 

Arabi gli (in Italia), 374 

Arabs, in Italy, Sicily, &c., 374—their 
first entrance, 377—in Sicily, 381, by 
M. Bertolotti—architectural improve- 
mentsintroduced by ,384—religion, cus- 
toms, arts, and !iterature of, inGranada, 
384—supplement to the Koran, 385— 
matrimonial laws of Arabs smilar to 
those of Turks, 387—domestic economy 
of, 388, by F. H. Standish. 

Arts of the Middle Ages, state of the, 
sixty years ago, 1—monumental taste 
declines from the reign of Elizabeth, 3 
—state of the, in England in the reign 
of Henry viii. compared with the same 
period in France, 3—fatal effects of 
the French revolution, 7—effects of 
the restoration, 12—effects of the late 
revolution, 14. 

Architecture of the middle ages much in 
vogue in Paris, 16— medieval of 
France contrasted with that of England, 
31. 

Artists of Antiquity, 72—doubtful origin 
of Greece and consequent uncertainty 
respecting its carliest artists, 72—De- 
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dalusthe Athenian—pictures the earliest 
means of ocular communication, 73— 
ante-diluvian alphabets, 74—origin of 
sculpture eight centuries before Da- 
dalus, 75, 76—ancicnt sculptures, 78, 
79 —painting—Euchirus the inventor, 
80—origin of outline drawing and me- 
dallions, 80—Athens slow but excel- 
lent, her celebrated artists, 81—de- 
cline of Grecian art, ib.—and rise of 
Roman, ib. 


B. 


Bayaderes, description of the, 215 

Bertolotti, Gli Arabi in Italia, 374. 

Brahmin doctrine of periodical creations 
and destructions of the world, 177 


Cc. 


Caylus(M. de), Antiquarian efforts of, 6. 

Cecil, secret combinations against him, 
280. 

Chuteaubriand helped to restore the arts 
to France, 15. 

Chinese Courtship—in verse, 390—poetry, 
remarks on, 393—domestic economy of 
houses, 398—double marriages, 404— 
propensity to suicide, ib.—remarks on 
the work, 406. 

Cologne (Archbishop of), secretly en- 
couraged by Pope Pius viii. 254—as- 
sembles a chapter, and declares his re- 
solution to oppose the Prussian govern- 
ment, 255—acts of opposition, ib.— 
forcible removal of, 257, 
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Colonial duties, French, 300. 

Convention between Prussia and Rome, 
241.—See Archbishop of Cologne. 

Consistory held by the pope, 257. 

Convictorium, Prussian account of, 247. 

Cooper (Charles Purton’s), diplomatic 
correspondence of England and France 
between the years 1568 and 1575, 276 

Cuvier (Baron), life aud labours, 45— 
education of, 46—studies while acting 
as tutor in the house of Count d’Hericy, 
47—previous state of science, 48-50— 
drawn from retirement by M. Tessier, 
51—settled in Paris, sends for his 
family, is made member of Commission 
des Arts, professor of Natural History, 
and assistant to President of Compa- 
rative Anatomy, 51—changes the six 
classes of Linnzus for four grand types, 
52—publishes lectures on comparative 
anatomy, ib.—two important questions 
solved in this work :—1st, alteration of 
animals, 54—2d, if man bea new crea- 
tion, 65—geology not tending to over- 
throw the authenticity of Scripture, 55 
—honours conferred on him,56—works 
published by, 5%, 53, 57, 58—obser- 
vations on, 61-67. 

Cuvier (Chevalier Frederic), account of 
his death, 71. 


D. 


Darmstadt, uniting with Prussia, 315. 

Darstellung der gyptischen Mythologie, 
verbunden mit einer kritischen Unter- 
suchung der Ueberbleibsel der Agypti- 
schen Chronologie, von J. C. Pritchard. 
Uebersetst und mit Anmerkungen begleitet 
von L. Haymann. Nebst einer Vorrede 
von A. W. von Schlegel, 167. 

Dedalus, account of, and his works, 86— 
Cretan bull and labyrinth, &c., 88. 

Deevs, human and not spirits, shown in 
Persian Books, 134, 155. 

Defensa de los Tratados de Paz de Pau- 
carpata, 359. 

Dépéches, Rapports, Instructions et Me- 
moires des Ambassadeurs de France et 
d’Angleterre et en Ecosse pendant le 
16me siécle( Recueil de), publies sous la 
direction de M. Charles Purton Cooper, 
276. 

Didron and Lenoir (Messrs.), Cours 
da’ Archeologie Chrétienne, 15. 

Dussualz, saved many works of art in 
Paris, 10. 

Driady, by A. Mickiewicz, 135. 


INDEX. 


E. 


Egypt, mythology, chronology, &c. of, 
by J. C. Pritchard, M.D., with a Pre- 
liminary Essay by A. W. von Schlegel, 
167—identity of nations, ib—Egyp- 
tians, Buddhists, Brahmins, Hindus, 
168,9—discoveries of the present day, 
173—religion of, 175—-doctrine of Me- 
tempsychosis, 179—remarks on astro- 
nomy, 181. 

Elizabeth (Queen), her policy towards the 
continental Protestants, 278—hints at 
her intended marriage, and with whom, 
286. 

Embalming bodies, original motive for, 
180—remarks on astronomy, 181. 

England, present state of, 329. 

English and German Scholarship, 408. 

fEschylus Eumeniden, Griechisch und 
Deutsch, mit erlaiiternden Abhandlun- 
gen iiber die aiissere Darstellung, und 
tiber den Innhalt, und die Composition 
dieser Tragoedie, von K. O. Muller, 407. 

ZEschylus Eumenides, Greek and German, 
with illustrative disquisitions on the 
outward representations, the contents 
and composition of the tragedy, by 
K. O. Muller—critiques on, 407 

Evil Spirits, suppositions concerning them, 
108. 

Exposicion del Tratado de Paucarpata, 214. 


F. 


Fenelon (Bertrand de Salignac de la 
Mothe), his diplomatic correspondence, 
276—his chief object in England in 
1568, 277—Catholic states conspire 
against Queen Elizabeth, ib.— their de- 
signs frustrated by their mutual jea- 
lousies, 278—conspiracy headed by the 
Duke of Norfolk, 279—suppression of 
Northumberland’s rebellion, ib.—the 
author engages in intrigues against the 
queen, in favour of Mary Queen of 
Scots, 281—plot against Cecil, ib.— 
Elizaheth’s dispute with Spain, ib.— 
Spanish goods seized, ib.—ambassador 
placed under arrest, ib.—Leicester 
Joins the conspiracy, Cecil’s vain en- 
deavours to detach him from it, 283— 
various plots of France and Spain, 284- 
287—arrest of Norfolk, 290—remarks 
on the work, 298, 

Fermer der Geniale, by Lewis Tieck, 
translated by Ferdinand Markwort, 
154. 

Festival of the Dead, 146. 
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France, its present state, 328—commerce 
of with Belgium, England, Switzer- 
land, Spain, Germany, Holland, 305. 

France, conduct of in America, 367. 

France, literary notices from, 214, 217, 
446. 

French cvlonial duties, 302—on sugars, 
303, 504—coal and iron, $05—cottons, 
ib. 


G. 


Gerard’s Paris under Philippe le Bel, 356 
—remuains of middle ages, 356-358. 

Germany, literary notices from, 217, 447- 
449, 

Ghosts, new system of, 271. 

Goszcsynski’s, Severin, Castle of Kaniov, 
135. 

Goszczynski, his poetry reminds us of 
Southey, Coleridge, and M. G. Lewis, 
158—his character and specimens of 
his style, 140-145. 

Greece, literary notices from, 219, 451. 

Greek knowledge uf Egyptian history, 175. 


H. 


Hauffe (Frederica), the ghost seer of Pre- 
vorst, 266—cures performed by, un- 
known languages spoken by, 270—pe- 
culiar state when under magnetic in- 
fluence, 267—-escape of nervous fluids 
from body of, and consequences, ib.— 
remarkable effects produced by sub- 
stances on, 268—ghosts seen by, 271- 
Q7 4. 

Jermann, criticisms on English scholar- 
ship, 418-421. 

Hermes, protessor at Bonn, 248—his 
writings condemned by a papal brief, 
¢49—the writings of Klee recom- 
mended by Archbishop of Cologne, 251. 

Hindostan, historical discoveries from an- 
cient inscriptions, 219, 

Horace Walpole did much towards re- 
viving the medi-zval arts, 1. 


I. 


India, literary notices from, 219, 451. 

Irrisari (Jose de), his defence of the 
treaties of peace at Paucarpata, 359— 
excellence of author as plenipotentiary, 
ib.—various articles of treaties, 361— 
subsequent declarations of Chilian go- 
vernment, 565. 


Italia Dell?’, 525—opinions given of the 
European states, 327-3351. 

Italy, reflections on, 535. 

Italy, sketch of its condition from its 
foundation by Odoacer, 377 

Italy, general state of, 338 347—and re- 
marks on its varied population, 338-547 

Italy, literary notices from, 447. 


J. 
Jesuits excluded by Prussian laws, 447. 
K. 


Kaniov, Palac w S, Goszcezynski, 135— 
Castle of Kaniov. 

Kerner (Justinus), Die Seherin von Pre- 
vorst, Discoveries concerning the Inner 
Life of Man, 265. 


L. 


League, Commercial, German and Prus- 
sian, 300—its extent, 306—manufac- 
tures, 309—British commercial inter- 
course in 1812, 311—how reduced, 
$12. 

Literary Notices, misceilancous, 214, 221, 
446, 451. 

Londonderry’s (Marquess), tour of, 194 
— his opinions and valuable services to 
the allied cause, 209, 210—death of 
Emperor Alexander, 194—character of 
Nicholas, 197, 209, 210. 


M. 


Magnetism, Animal, 265. 

Mahomeduns, remarks on their Koran, 
385 —religious rites, 387 — domestic 
economy, 388. 

Marmont’s statement of effective force of 
Russia, 198—his views as to the possi- 
ble occupation of Constantinople, 207, 

Mary (Queen of Scots), her intended 
marriage with the Duke of ‘Norfolk, 
279-288. 

Metempsychosis, 177. 

Metternich (Prince), 352. 

Michaelis, his correspondence with Jesuits, 
262. 

Mickiewicz, short account of, 145—speci- 
mens of his style, 146, 153. 

Monuments of France subject to different 
administrations, 18—reports of the 
committees, ib. 

Miiller’s Lschyli Eumenides, Greek and 
German, with illustrative disquisitions 








466 


on the outward representation, con- 
tents and composition of this tragedy, 
407 

Music, at home and abroad, 442-445. 


N. 


Naples (Prince Ferdinand of), 333. 

Nicholas (Emperor), Lord Londonderry’s 
account of him, 194, 

Nodier (M. Charles), Voyages Pittoresques 
dans l’ancienne France, 17. 

Northumberland, his rebellion suppressed, 
279. 

Norfolk's scheme to marry Mary of Scot- 
land, ib. 


O. 


Odoacer, founder of the kingdom of Italy, 
377. 


P. 


Paris sous Philipe le Bel, 356. 

Petits Augustins (wuseum of the) collected 
by M. Lenoir, 10—dispersed at the re- 
storation, 11. 

Phidius, life of, 94. 

Piedmont (Charles Albert, Prince of), 534. 

Pius viith and viiith (Popes), their conduct 
towards the King of Prussia in 1822 
237-259. 

Poetry, Greek, decline of English critical 
taste for, dated from Porson, 410— 
causes of decline, 422-430. 

Poland, literary notices from, 218, 449, 
450. 

Polish poetry, 135. 

Porson, his rules of versification, 410. 

Portugal, its present state, 328. 

Praziteles, account of, 96—list of his la- 
‘bours, 99. 

Preussischen, Regierung, Durlegung des 
Verfahrens der, gegen den Erzbischof 
von Koln, 231. 

Prussia, politico-religious contests with 
Roman Catholic subjects, arising in 
vigorous measures against the Arch- 
bishop of Cologne, 231—equality of 
rights between the two religions con- 
firmed by the Peace of 1815, 233—in- 
termarriages between them allowed in 
Prussia, 233, 234—Pius viith, Leo xiith, 
Pius viiith, their negociations with the 
King of Prussia respecting intermar- 
riages between Catholics and Protes- 
tants, 239. 

Prussian stutistics, 299. 


INDEX. 


Prussia, arbiter of Germany, 314—cen- 
duct to England, 324—under Russian 
influence, 312. 

Prussia, sketch of, $29. 


R. 


Raguse (Duc de), ses Voyages, 183. 

** Robbers,” Schiller’s, troubles brought 
on him by the publication of, 352-335. 

Rome, court of, refusal to hear the Prus- 
sian government till the archbishop 
shall be reinstated, 261. 

Russian empire, travels in, by Duke of 
Ragusa, 183. 

Russian position and policy towards Tur- 
key, Circassia, Persia, and Hindustan, 
183-192, 

Russia, policy towards European powers, 
200—Turkey, ib.—feeling of Foreign 
powers towards, 201-211—Sweden, ib. 
—Prussia, ib.—Poland, 201, 202— 
Austria, 203-211—Moldavia, Walla- 
chia, Bulgaria, Servia, Dalmatia, 
Greece, ib.—France, ib,—Turkey, ib. 
Circassia, ib.— Caucasus, Syria, Egypt, 
201—Persia, Tartary, 205, 206-212— 
Turcomans, A ffyhans, 206. 

Russia, prospective view of, 350, 

Russia, literary notices from, 218, 450, 
451. 

Ss. 


Sandwich Islands, king of, forbids the pro- 
pagation of Catholic religion, 221. 

Saracens, derivation of the name, S380— 
driven from Italy, $79. 

Schiller’s Flight from Stuttgard and Resi- 
dence at Manheim from 1782 to 1785, 
348—account of his early life, mistakes 
of former biographers, 351. 

Schiller’s Flucht von Stuttgart und Au- 
Senthalt in Manheim von 1782 bis 1785, 
548. 

Schlegel’s Essay on Egypt, 167. 

Sillig’s (Julius), Dictionary of, translated 
by the Rev, H. W. Williams, to which 
are added C. Plinii secundi Naturalis 
Historiw Libri, xxxiv-xxxvi—with in- 
dexes by E. H. Barker, Esq., 72— 
doubts and probabilities respecting Da- 
dalus, 72, 73—pictures the first means 
of ocular communication, 73—pillars 
first set up by Noah, 74—no certainty 
of an ante-diluvian alphabet, ib.— 
origin of sculpture, Hebrew and Per- 
sian, ib.—origin of painting, Egypt, 
Greece, 80—editor’s preface, 82—au- 
thor’s preface, 85. 
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INDEX. 


Smilis, contemporary with Dedalus, exe- 
cuted wooden statues, 84, 

Sommerard (M. du), museum of, 13— 
description of, 28. 

Sommerard (M. du), Les Arts du Moyen 
Age, 1—Notices sur U’ Hotel de Cluny et 
sur le Palais des Thermes, 9. 

Spain, its present state, 328. 

Strauss, Life of Christ, 101—early facts 
stated, 103—atlempt to invalidate 
scriptural truth, 104—miracles, 105— 
all maladies considered as visitations 
for sin, 106—cures of the body whose 
organism had not been deranged by 
final separation of the spirit, 119— 
re-animation of bodies after the vivify- 
ing power had fled, ib.—the ascension, 
130—estimate of the author’s powers, 
his ignorance and unfairness, 134, 135. 

Steffens (Henrich), Malcolm, rewarks 
upon, 34—extracts from, 36-43. 

Switzerland, sketch of, 329. 


T. 

Talleyrand, 332. 

Taste, specimens of English, 33. 

Taylor (Baron), Voyages Pittoresques dans 
Vancienne France, 17. 

Thoms (P. P.), Chinese Courtship, 390. 

Tieck’s Fermer the Genius, 154— what is 
genius ? distinction between genius and 
geniale, 155—extracts from, 156-166. 
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V. 


Victor Hugo, helped to restore the arts to 
France, 15. 

Vischering (Baron Drost von), elected 
Archbishop of Cologne, 243—his de- 
claration, 244, 245. 

Voigtel, Statistik des Preussischen Staats, 
299. 

Voyage du Marechal Duc de Raguse en 
Hongrie, en Transylvanie, duns la Rus- 
sie Meridionale, en Crimée, et sur les bords 
de la Mer d’Asoff, a Constantinople, dans 
quelques parties de’ Asie Mineure, Syrie, 
Egypt, &c., 183. 


W. 

Works, New, published on the Continent, 
from July to October 1838, 222-230— 
October to December, 452-462. 

Z. 

Zend-Avesta, its fair date, 135—no proof 

of being Zorvaster’s, ib,—-no argument 


or evidence for earliest Persian doc- 
trines, ib. 
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